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THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


WE are now at the close of a par- 
liamentary session, which, if justly 
estimated, has equalled in interest and 
importance almost any that has oc- 
curred during the present century. 
The interest has been less exciting— 
the importance has been less promi- 
nent, than those of other periods, 
when the topics of discussion were of 
a popular rather than of a practical 
character. But the matters now at 
issue have involved the most momen- 
tous and vital consequences. Whether 
the government of the country can be 
conducted on Conservative principles 
—whether its institutions can be pre- 
served from further innovation— 
whether its dignity and credit can be 
restored and supported—whether the 
clashing differences of its conflicting 
interests and ranks can be harmonized 
and reconciled—these are the questions 
which have been the subject of experi- 
ment in the recent proceedings of par- 
liament ; and, if a favourable promise 
has been given of their satisfactory 
solution, every loyal and patriotic man 
throughout the land has reason to 
rejoice. 

‘Restorations are proverbially at- 
tended with more or less of disap- 
pointment; and, in the nature of 
things, they must ever be so, whether 
in the case of a monarch or a ministry. 
Hope is brighter than reality ; prac- 
tice is harder than speculation. In- 
dependently of those who, from per- 
sonal disappointment, may say with 
the old royalist— 


* Te magis optavit rediturum, Carole,nemo, 
Et nemo sensit te rediisse minus ; ” 


there must be many who, in the 
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returning ascendency of their friends, 
forget the inevitable changes that 
time and circumstances produce. A 
prince or a party restored, can never, 
even if they wished it, return to the 
status quo. They must bend more or 
less to the mixed feelings which have 
effected their recall, and which in 
general imply a departure from the 
extreme views of an antecedent period. 
They cannot exclusively consult the 
interests or opinions of those who have 
followed their fortunes in adversity, 
but must look also to the complex 
character of the combined influences 
which have led to their recent success. 
The new convert and the repentant 
deserter have contributed to the vic- 
tory that has been won, and cannot 
either in justice or in policy be ex- 
cluded from a place in the triumph 
that is to follow. A_ restoration 
effected by moral influences, is pecu- 
liarly subject to these observations ; 
and, if it is to be permanent, must be 
maintained by a fair and faithful 
regard to the feelings and interests of 
the majority who have brought it 
about, and who can alone maintain it. 

In the present position of the Con- 
servative party, the existence of such 
feelings is scarcely to be taken into 
account. It was inevitable that they 
should ariseinsomeshapeor other; and 
their appearance may even be a pro- 
mise of permanent stability, in so far 
as it is a proof of moderation and im- 
partiality in those who have been re- 
placed in power. The effect of in- 
fluences such as we have described, 
is very different on different political 
parties. They tend to abate enthu- 
siasm, even when they convince the 
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understanding ; and, according to the 
elements which constitute the vitality 
of a party, they will be innocent or 
injurious. Where a party depends 
for its existence on movement and 
agitation, the extinction of that excite- 
ment which is essential to its progress, 
rhust be fatal to its continuance. But 
where the strength of a party rests 
on feelings of a calmer and more 
considerate kind, an abatement of the 
exaggerated feelings which some of 
its followers may have rashly indulged, 
will still leave room for a qualified 
but decided approval of its measures, 
and for a less romantic but equally 
useful support of its ascendency. 

The policy of the present Conser- 
vative Ministry is to be judged of in 
reference to the position in which they 
are placed. They are called on to 
govern the country on Conservative 
principles, through the:medium of a 
Parliament elected under the Reform 
Bill. These few words are full of 
meaning; they involve a bitter but 
a wholesome truth, and remind us of 
the difficult and delicate task imposed 
upon our rulers. We cannot have 
yet forgotten the fears with which a 
change in the system of representation 
was a few years ago regarded and 
resisted. We had reason to look 
upon it with the utmost suspicion 
and alarm, as disturbing the existing 
equilibrium of government, and in- 
troducing new elements of power, 
of which we either could not foresee 
the operation, or foresaw that it 
would be destructive. That momen- 
tous measure, facilitated at first 
by divisions among the Tory party, 
was ultimately passed, in _ spite 
of their united opposition to it. Its 
adoption as a part of the law of the 
land, is now a fixed and irrevocable 
fact. Right or wrong, it stands in 
the statute-book, as unchangeable, for 
any thing we can now see, as Magna 
Charta or the Bill of Rights, Has 
this measure, then, from which we 
anticipated such hazardous conse- 
quences, produced none of the results 
which we apprehended? Were we 
wholly in error in dreading its ap- 
proach, or are we now, after_its ac- 
complishment, in the same position as 
if it had nevet been proposed? We 
deceive ourselves if we say so. The 


return of a Conservative Ministry to 
power has not repealed, and cannot 
repeal, the Reform Act. 


It is inse- 
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parably engrafted on the constitution, 
and its most questionable effects, so 
far as they legitimately flow from it, 
must be submitted to as inevitable, and 
are even entitled to share in the respect 
which we owe to the constitution in 
all its component parts, and to the 
vested rights of classes and individuals, 
whether of early or of recent date. 
We cannot annul the Reform Act— 
we can at best restrain and regulate 
it; but restrain or regulate it as we 
may, a change has come over the 
spirit of our policy, which is the ne- 
cessary product of new principles, 
now as much a part of the constitution 
as its most ancient and venerable pe- 
culjarities. 

It was open to the Conservative 
party when Reform was carried, to 
retire from political life, or to renounce 
for ever the duties and responsibilities 
of office. But such a course would 
have been cowardly and selfish. They 
owed it to the crown and the country 
not to despair of the republic, and not 
to shrink, when it became necessary, 
from governing according to those 
existing laws under which they were 
willing to live. But when they came 
to accept office, they found Reform as 
a fact from which they could not es- 
cape, and without which they could 
no more carry on the government than 
they could do so without a parlia- 
ment. Conservatives they might and 
they must be. But Conservatives of 
the constitution as reformed, not op- 
ponents of past reform, but defenders 
of the Reform Bill against the aggres- 
sions of its original promoters, against 
the barbarity of the unnatural Saturns 
who would devour their own offspring. 
This was the law and condition of 
their tenure, if they sought to save and 
benefit the country by reseuing it 
from the endless agitation of further 
reform, or the blundering mismanage- 
ment of incapable mountebanks. 

That the measures, therefore, of a 
Conservative Ministry under the Re- 
form Bill, should be, in all respeets, 
what might have been wished by those 
who opposed that measure, is a simple 
impossibility. Whatever change the 
Reform Bill has introduced into the 
constitution must show itself in the 
representative assembly of the nation, 
and must extend to any measures 
which the majority of that assembly 
are likely to approve. The Conser- 
vative majority of the present, and of 
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every future Parliament, must have its 
root in the principle of Reform, and 
must partake more or less of the na- 
ture of the soil from which it springs. 
If, as we apprehended, the population 
of great towns had an ascendency in 
the arrangements of the Reform Bill; 
if the secondary trading and monied 
classes were thereby admitted to a new 
preference over the larger interests of 
property, commerce, and agriculture, 
this redistribution of power must ne- 
cessarily show itself by its effects in 
any measures adopted by a Reformed 
Parliament, in the same proportion in 
which it has been produced in the con- 
stituencies themselves. We may la- 
ment or we may repine at it; but 
such will continue to be the necessary 
operation of the representative system, 
as modified by means now unalterable. 
We may adhere, if we please, to the 
precise ideas which we should have 
chosen in unreformed times ; but if we 
do so, we must be content to sit in a 
Reformed House of Commons on the 
left hand of the Speaker instead of 
the right. 

The success, then, of the present 
Ministry in the task which they have 
attempted, is not affected by the cir- 
cumstance that they may have made 
some concession to the coalition of 
principles under which we live, and 
some sacrifice to the interests or de- 
mands of the great consuming classes 
of our population, who have been ad- 
mitted to an additional share in the 
representative portion of the constitu- 
tion. To speak more correctly, it is 
essential to their success that some 
such concession and sacrifice should 
have been made, provided it has been 
done with as little change as was 
practicable upon existing rights, and 
with no surrender to democratic en- 
croachment of what might possibly be 
preserved. 

We humbly but most confidently 
express our conviction, that the mea- 
sures of the Peel cabinet, indepen- 
dently of their consummate ability 
and adinirable adaptation to the end 
in view, are calculated in a pre- 
eminent degree at once to do full jus- 
tice to the legitimate principles of the 
late constitutional change, and to neu- 
tralize those dangerous tendencies of 
the reformed system .which made it 
an object of terror to its opponents, 
and of anxious solicitude to its true 
friends, 
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We think it probable, even if Re- 
form had not taken place, that many 
of the commercial changes which are 
now proposed would already have 
been brought about by the force of 
public opinion; and certainly that 
they should have occurred under a 
reformed parliament is neither to be 
wondered at nor regretted. The doc- 
trines of what is called free-trade, a 
phrase of very various and versatile 
signification, had made rapid progress 
before 1830; and their enforcement 
has, in the first instance, been rather 
retarded than advanced by the agita- 
tion and effects of Reform. The con- 
test which that question produced, 
and the course which its supporters 
pursued, of seeking to conciliate the 
movement party by further changes, 
suspended the consideration of almost 
all practical propositions. The Whigs, 
during a ten years’ continuance in 
office, originated no important mea- 
sure of commercial reform, until their 
own financial blunders, and the des- 
peration of their dying struggle, im- 
pelled them, like drowning men, to 
catch at the only hold which seemed 
within their reach. But the opponents 
of free-trade have as little reason to 
thank them for so long leaving its 
principles in aeyance, as its advo- 
cates have for their tardy attempt to 
carry those principles into effect. 
The Whigs were not free-traders at 
first, because they anticipated no ad- 
vantage from such a course, and were 
too busy with projects of further 
constitutional change or personal ag- 
grandizement, They became free- 
traders at last, for a personal object, 
without understanding the principles 
which they professed, without providing 
any means for enforcing their views, 
without any attention to the safeguards 
that were required, and without a rem- 
nant of moral weight remaining to 
ensure confidence either in their wis- 
dom or their sincerity. 

Nothing can be more ludicrous or 
absurd than the complaint or boast of 
the Whigs, that the new ministry 
have borrowed their principles. If it 
were so, it would be a severe satire 
upon themselves, that they had da- 
maged a good and a winning cause by 
their own want of character or want of 
skill. But the allegation is as ground- 
less in itself as it is unjust to the Bri- 
tish nation. Apart from the impossi- 
bility of borrowing any principles from 
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men who had fidne to lend, the mea- 
sures of the new Ministry are essen- 
tially different from those of their pre- 
decessors, both in the spirit in which 
they have been devised, and in the 
manner in which they have been car- 
ried out. The Whigs neither knew 
what to do, nor how to doit. They 
shrank from difficulties where none 
existed, and they discredited even in- 
nocent and eligible propositions by 
mixing them up with what was dan~< 
gerous or destructive. They did not 
understand the inestimable value of 
mild and moderate remedies, particu- 
larly in a state of society where almost 
every advantage to one class of inte- 
rests must be obtained at the expense 
of another. Nothing had a charm for 
them which did not excite extreme 
feelings of extravagant enthusiasm on 
the one hand, and of serious alarm on 
the other. The Reform Bill had 
spoiled both the leaders and the fol- 
lowers of the Whig camp. It in- 
spired a taste and created a necessity 
for popular excitement, without which 
they could neither act with confidence 
nor keep their forces together. Add 
to this, that they were essentially de- 
ficient alike in genius and in skill, in 
courage and in character. 

The measures and career of the 
present Ministry have presented a very 
different picture. _ In so far as essen- 
tial doctrines are concerned, they have 
shown an immoveable adherence to 
a fixed system of political principles, 
and have thus inspired the admi- 
ration and won the respect of the 
whole reflecting portion of their coun- 
trymen. They have arrested the 
downward progress of the national 
finances by a bold and decided mea- 
sure of indisputable efficacy, which, 
at its first announcement, extorted the 
unwilling applause of their political 
opponents, and has since, from time 
to time, received the direct or indirect 
approval of almost every statesman of 
the day whose opinion is of any worth. 
That measure alone will for ever dis- 
tinguish them from those predecessors, 
whose progressive mismanagement 
and vacillating irresolution had made 
it necessary to adopt it. It implied a 
degree of moral courage, of personal 
. weight, and of generous confidence in 
the honour and self-denial of the na- 
tion at large, that could never have 
found a place with any politician of the 
Melbourne school. We believe that 
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it will be duly rewarded, and that its 
blessed fruits, in restoring the credit 
and asserting the dignity of the coun- 
try in the eyes of the whole world, 
will be wholly imputed to those who 
have proposed it; while its inconveni- 
ences and inequalities will be laid, as 
in justice they should be, at the door 
of those who occasioned the existing 
evil, without having the skill or the 
energy to provide a remedy. 

In this measure the Ministry have 
given place to those considerations of 
humanity which will best consolidate 
our existing social relations. It has 
been resolved to exempt from taxation 
a larger portion of the humbler classes 
than have ever before enjoyed such 
an immunity. The Income Tax has 
been imposed exclusively upon per- 
sons in possession of such means as 
infer a comfortable subsistence. Those 
who are struggling with the realities 
of poverty are not only relieved from 
its pressure, but are to benefit by its 
operation, in so far as it has enabled 
the Government to diminish taxation 
upon the necessaries of life, or the 
materials of industry. This boon to 
their poorer countrymen is the pro- 
posal of a Conservative Ministry, cor- 
dially responded to by the property of 
the country, and sealed by the ready 
sanction of the aristocracy and the 
sovereign herself. It is an honour- 
able and a prudent concession, cal- 
culated at once to exculpate the upper 
classes from sordid or oppressive mo- 
tives, and to consolidate the peace and 
order of society by mutual feelings of 
good-will, and offices of practical 
kindness. During a period of unex- 
ampled commercial and manufactu- 
ring distress, in which the labouring 
classes have steadily refrained from 
acts of violence or disorder, we can- 
not help thinking that a conciliatory 
influence has been at work, under a 
sense of the generous spirit which the 
government measures have displayed, 
and in the absence of any fear of ad- 
ditional burdens from the impending 
arrangements for supporting the na- 
tional revenue. 

To counteract, if possible, the na-~ 
tural effect of the Ministerial measure 
of taxation in reference to the poor, a 
most false and fraudulent allegation 
has been put forward by the Whig 
party, that an Income Tax, though 
laid upon the rich, must be injurious 
to the poor by limiting the means of 
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their employers. On this paltry and 
palpable sophism, we shall bestow 
only a few words, as more than suffi- 
cient for its exposure. If the propo- 
sition means that any kind of taxation 
is injurious to all classes when no 
taxation is necessary, we shall not 
trouble ourselves to dispute it. Ifthe 
Whigs had left us a surplus instead of 
adeficit, we mightadmit thatan Income 
Tax, for the mere purpose of raising 
money, might have injured the poor, 
even though laid exclusively upon the 
rich: yet, even in that inconceivable 
case, the qualifying consideration 
would arise, that the money taken 
from one class of possessors must be 
given to another, and a new source of 
employment to the poor must be 
opened in place of the old one that is 
dried up. But we have no concern 
with a question of that very specula- 
tive kind. It must here be assumed 
that a given amount of taxation is 
wanted, which must be raised from 
some quarter. Is it better for the 
poor that it should be raised directly 
and exclusively from the rich, or that 
it should be laid partly on the poor, 
either personally or through the com- 
modities which they peculiarly con- 
sume? Surely only one answer can 
be attempted to such a question. It 
is nothing to the purpose to say, if 
it were true, that when laid upon 
the rich, it will partly fall upon the 
poor, by diminishing the means of 
their employment ; though even here 
we would again suggest that the 
means of employment will be merely 
transferred from the payers to the 
receivers of the tax, and that the poor 
must still be employed, though by a 
different set of masters. But esto 
that the poor suffer something, indi- 
rectly, by the taxation of the rich, 
do they suffer as much in that form as 
by a tax laid upon themselves? If 
this be true, it would become a matter 
of utter indifference on what class of 
society taxation was imposed; and it 
might equally be said, that it was bet- 
ter for the poor to resort to a poll-tax, 
or a tax on salt, and exempt the rich 
entirely from taxation, as it would 
enable the rich more freely to employ, 
and more liberally to remunerate their 
dependents. Such a result is the legi- 
timate sequel of the doctrine promul- 
gated by Lord John Russell and his 
friends, with the envious desire of de- 
preciating an act of generosity which 


belongs to their opponents, who have 
adopted the mildest possible form of 
remedying the blunders of their pre- 
decessors; but common sense and 
sound reasoning alike revolt from the 
heartless fallacy. 

We certainly regard the restoration 
of our finances, by means of the Income 
Tax, as the most important measure of 
the past session. The maintenance 
of public credit is one of the surest 
tests of a firm government and a well- 
balanced constitution. It is apt to be 
overlooked, alike by despotisms and 
by democracies. Whether we think 
of the constant tamperings with the 
currency which have so often been 
resorted to by needy and arbitrary 
rulers, or to the equally infamous 
doctrine of “repudiation,” avowed 
by some American states, we have 
reason to rejoice that Britain, under 
the auspices of a Conservative Cabi- 
net, has made a noble and successful 
effort in a different direction. Both 
in a commercial and in a moral point 
of view, the salutary effects of a resto- 
ration of national solvency, by an 
equalization of revenue and expendi- 
ture, can scarcely be overrated. 

What has now been done affords 
us a ground of assurance that feelings 
of right principle and of an enlarged 
prudence have not yet lost their legi- 
timate ascendency in the national 
mind, even as manifested through the 
medium of the reformed constituencies. 
But the measures adopted, while they 
are satisfactory as proofs of public 
integrity, are not the less honourable 
to the Ministers who have proposed 
and carried them. They may claim 
the merit of having roused the coun- 
try to a sense of duty, and of having 
supported and directed it in the path 
which it should take. The readiness 
or resignation with which Parliament 
and the public have consented to the 
sacrifice required of them for this all- 
important object, is creditable to the 
government who have availed them- 
selves of it, in the same proportion in 
which it reflects disgrace on their pre- 
decessors, who shrank from the attempt 
after their own errors had rendered it 
imperative. However well disposed 
the public mind may be to second or 
support, when necessary, the measures 
which an honest and able minister 
may bring forward for imposing new 
taxation, it is from the government 
that the proposal must emanate; and 
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no better criterion can be afforded of 
a good or a bad government than their 
willingness or unwillingness to incur, 
when circumstances require it, the 
partial odium which such a course of 
policy infers. The cowardly blun- 
derers, who involved us in our diffi- 
culties, did not dare to propose the 
only remedy that was admissible, and 
indeed were probably deterred from 
doing so, by a consciousness that the 
proposal would have led to a very in- 
convenient enquiry as to the causes 
which had made it necessary. Year 
after year they allowed the deficiency 
to increase, and rubbed on by means 
of Savings’ Banks, and Exchequer 
Bills, and a succession of other shifts 
and subterfuges, such as can only find 
a parallel in the exposures arising under 
the commission issued against some 
fraudulent bankrupt. Even when they 
knew that the revenue was running 
into incurable embarrassments, they 
could not resist, however unwilling 
they might be to concede, the popular 
demand for the remission of the post- 
age duty—a sacrifice which, with all 
its intrinsic conveniences to the pub- 
lic, should in no view have been made 
without an immediate substitute being 
provided for the deficiency. Their 
parting proposals for a fixed duty on 
corn, and a re-adjustment of the duties 
on sugar, were not measures which 
could, on any sound principles, be 
expected to restore the revenue, but 
were desperate speculations, resorted 
to as a last refuge to support appear- 
ances and complicate their accounts, 
with the hope of concealing their for- 
mer frauds and extravagances. 

While we dwell with peculiar satis- 
faction on the redintegration of public 
credit by the ministerial scheme, we 
are not insensible to the merits and 
advantages of the new tariff, which 
has tended so much to facilitate the 
adoption of the taxation on property, 
and is at once a liberal boon to the 
middling and poorer classes of the 
community, and a probable remedy 
for the signal depression of trade with 
which, under Whig auspices, the coun- 
try has been visited. We have neither 
space nor inclination at this time to 
enter on its specific provisions; but we 
bear our willing tribute of applause to 
the impartiality with which its general 

lan was devised, and the firmness 
with which it has been adhered to. 
Tn so far as regards the bearings of 
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the ministerial policy upon the agri- 
cultural interest, we feel satisfied that, 
in point of principle, both the new 
corn bill and the tariff are safe and 
salutary enactments. We shall wait 
with anxiety to see whether any error 
in their details has left room for un- 
expected and undue prejudice to the 
producing classes; but at present, 
though not without anxiety, we are 
without serious fears upon that sub- 
ject. We believe it was necessary to 
strip the corn-law ofits most startling 
anomalies, and to reduce it to 
the minimum measure of protection 
which the general interests of the 
community at large would admit. 
That course has now been followed 
without endangering, as we humbly 
hope, the permanent prosperity of do- 
mestic agriculture, whether as a means 
of support to the great and important 
classes who are connected with it, or 
as a security to all classes against a 
deficient and uncertain supply of food. 
If this be the case, it isa great matter 
that the change has been considerable, 
as it affords a powerful reason for re- 
sisting any attempt again to unsettle 
the law, and as the alarm which even 
this degree of alteration has produced, 
is a warning against further and more 
serious interference. 

The repeal of the laws against the 
importation of cattle was an indispen- 
sable measure ; and the only question 
related to the rate of duty. There is 
no doubt that it has been adjusted 
with every desire to deal fairly with 
competing interests, and we trust that 
the result will be such as the authors 
of the alteration contemplate. 

Believing, as we have already said, 
that the different measures which have 
been brought forward, have been 
honestly, impartially, and skilfully 
managed, we can have no sympathy 
with the small portion of the Conser- 
vative party who seem to have been 
desirous of producing a split in the 
camp. Weare no friends of schism 
either in church or state. We believe 
it impossible that good can be done in 
national affairs, except by a general 
adherence to the principle which di- 
vides public men into large sections of 
political opinion, and by which indi- 
vidual crotchets are sunk and lost 
sight of in a broad line of common 
policy. It is impossible that three or 
four hundred constituencies, or their 
representatives, can minutely agree 
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on every public question, much less on 
practical details of protection or taxa- 
tion. ‘* Bear and forbear” must be 
the motto of their union, if they are 
to unite at all; and without uniting 
cordially they must be powerless to 
effect even the objects on which they 
are agreed, and will fall an easy prey 
to the less scrupulous alliance of un- 
principled opponents. We are tempt- 
ed, therefore, to smile at those who, 
in questions of finance, would leave 
the party to which they belong on a 
dispute as to the odd sixpence, or who, 
in a season of such imminent danger 
as that which we are now passing 
through under the Reform Bill, would 
try to realize the boast of the worthy 
Welshman, whose family in the time 
of Noah’s flood kept aloof from the 
ark, and had a boat of their own. 

But assuredly it is no more than 
justice to the Conservative party to 
say, that never in the history of party 
politics was there less room for com- 
plaint on this score than has arisen 
since their accession to power. In 
the midst of many changes, some of 
them of an untried and startling nature, 
and rendered more alarming by artful 
devices to misrepresent their effects, 
the Conservative party have kept to- 
gether with an exemplary fidelity and 
prudence, which was only to be expect- 
ed from men of high principle and en- 
lightened views. Theagriculturalmem- 
bers, more especially, have displayed 
a remarkable degree of moderation and 
good feeling. Apprehensive as they 
obviously have been that the measures 
of Government were likely to be in- 
jurious to their interests, urged on by 
the panic which had spread among 
some of their constituents, and assail- 
ed by taunts and reproaches from ma- 
licious opponents for submitting to 
be deceived by their leaders, they 
have, with no noticeable excep- 
tion, pursued the course which their 
own dignity and duty marked out 
for them. They neither suppressed 
the feelings of alarm which they 
honestly entertained, nor allowed 
those feelings to transport them be- 
yond the limits of a judicious and tem- 
perate opposition to the Government 
measures, or induce them to with- 
draw their general support from an 
administration which they knew to 
be able and desirous, if any one was, 
to save the country and constitution 
from the vital dangers which so re- 
cently threatened them, and from 
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which they cannot yet be said to have 
finally escaped. So far from wishing 
that the complaints of the agricul- 
turists as to the details of the recent 
enactments should have been with- 
held, or that they should have shown 
a blind and indiscriminate confidence 
in all that Ministers did, we believe 
that the course which they pursued 
has been right and expedient, by 
proving at once their independence 
and their discretion, and by showing 
the difficulties of the subject, and the 
impossibility of any more extensive 
alteration of the law, as well as the 
danger of any renewed attack on in- 
terests so powerful in themselves, and 
so intimately interwoven with the ge- 
neral prosperity of the country. 

On the other hand, the firmness of 
the Government in resisting the views 
of so large and formidable a portion 
of their best supporters, has won for 
them the highest honour, and has im- 
pressed the nation with a deep con- 
viction of their energy of purpose, 
and of their earnest desire to hold the 
balance even between opposite classes 
of the community. For the first time 
since the Reform Bill was passed, we 
see a Ministry standing in the digni- 
fied position of an impartial arbiter of 
contending opinions and interests. 
In Ireland, their gentle and equit- 
able sway has dispelled at once the 
supposed difficulties of their situation, 
has discouraged violence and viru- 
lence on every side, and has rallied 
round them the loyal and peaceable 
of all classes and creeds. In Eng- 
land, their measures have left no room 
for triumph to any section of society, 
have produced no undue exaltation of 
one class or depression of another, but 
have dealt out to all an even-handed 
distribution of varied advantages, 
‘here a little and there a little,” cal- 
culated to teach mutual compromise 
and conciliation, to unite the mode- 
rate and practical of all parties in a 
reasonable adjustment of extreme de- 
mands, and to illustrate the invaluable 
truth, that the true interest of each 
department of industry and property 
is identical with the interest of the 
whole. 

Let us shortly, then, review some 
of the benefits which the country has 
already gained during the by-past 
parliament— 

1, The Crown has been fully preser- 
ved in its privileges, and protected from 
the danger of encroachment, or from 
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the unpopularity to which it was ex- 
posed by unconstitutional advice. 
The Church has been left unassailed 
by further attacks on its existence or 
rights, and has been placed in that 
condition of outward security, which 
will best conduce to the discharge of 
its internal duties. The House of 
Commons has been brought into har- 
mony with the other branch of the 
legislature. The Ballot has been de- 
feated by an increased majority, and 
organic changes generally are * look- 
ing down.” 

2. Public credit and confidence have 
been restored without a single addi- 
tion to the burdens of the poor, and 
with every prospect of relief to the 
middling classes, and to the commerce 
of the country. 

3. The principle of agricultural 
protection has been formally recog- 
nised in its most effectual and least 
objectionable form, and established on 
its true basis, that of the general wel- 
fare. If some abatement of their 
profits has thus been brought about, 
it has not involved a greater sacrifice 
than was necessary at so critical a 
time, navis levande causa, and has 
probably purchased for the agricultu- 
rists a greater security in future, by 
intrenching them in a more defensible 
position. 

4. The principle of colonial protec- 
tion has in like manner been recog- 
nised ; a circumstance of the utmost 
importance to our national prosperity, 
and an essential distinction between 
the present Government and their 
predecessors. We regard the decla- 
ration of Parliament on this subject 
as of great importance at the present 
time ; and as affording another deci- 
sive test of the superior wisdom of the 
present Ministry, and their strong 
sense of national interests and sym~- 
pathy with national feelings, as com- 
pared with their predecessors. That 
in all taxation a reasonable prefer- 
ence should be given to our own 
countrymen, whether in the colonies 
or in the mother country, seems a 
proposition so clear in principle, and 
so inevitable in practice, as scarcely 
to admit of controversy. It could 


only enter into the heads of vicious 
theorists to call in question so ob- 
vious a truth; and yet, by the vote on 
Lord Howick’s motion against differ- 
ential duties, the members of the late 
Government are solemnly pledged to 
an opposite doctrine, and have thus 
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shown themselves on a point of funda- 
mental policy at open variance with 
public opinion, as expressed by a large 
majority in Parliament, composed of 
men of all parties in ordinary politics. 
Apart from many considerations of 
strict justice, the homely adage that 
*‘ blood is thicker than water,” finds 
an echo in every breast. We think 
of the friends who, in every quarter 
of the globe, are living under the 
blessed protection of the British 
Crown, and we grudge not that, even 
at some apparent cost, we should en- 
courage their industry and promote 
their welfare. Their prosperity, we 
know, is our own, and the poorest 
artisan can feel both pride and 
interest in the preservation of that 
colonial empire, to which he or his 
may yet be indebted for an asylum 
in adverse circumstances. To realize 
the true principle of making the colo- 
nies an integral part of Britain, may 
be impossible in existing cireum- 
stances ; but the nearer we approach 
to it, the more we shall consult not 
only the ascendency ‘of the British 
name in every part of the world, but, 
along with that ascendency, the ad- 
vancement of civil order and Christian 
civilization, which our own country is 
so eminently destined to illustrate and 
extend. 

Such are some of the advantages 
which the current session of Parlia« 
ment has practically secured, and on 
which it is impossible for the most 
insensible among us to dwell without 
gratitude and satisfaction. We have 
only, we trust, to pursue the career 
thus begun, and above all, to observe 
the golden rule of ** not too much,” to 
secure the good-will of the nation as 
now constituted, and to raise our na- 
tive land to as high a point of prospe- 
rity and moral superiority, at home 
and abroad, as she has attained at any 
former period. 

When we think of these things, a 
reflection arises which seems likely to 
impress strongly the minds of all 
reasonable men, of whatever political 
opinions. 

In April 1835, Sir Robert Peel was 
driven, by a coalition of Whigs, Ra- 
dicals, and Repealers, from the office 
of Prime Minister, which he had 
shortly before assumed, and in which, 
after an interval of about seven years, 
he is now reinstated. Has the coun- 
try, in any of its interests, gained or 
lost by the change which then occur- 
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red? Has the interval of Whig rule 
been the source of advantage or detri- 
ment to any or every class in the com- 
munity? These are questions not of 
curiosity only, but of serious impor- 
tance, as enabling us to borrow from 
the past a strong and steady light 
to lead us through the future. 

The slightest examination must 
show, that the result of the displace- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel in 1835, has 
not only not been beneficial to the 
public interest—that the Whig inter- 
regnum of seven years has not merely 
been lost for every good purpose—b it 
that to these sources we can direc.ly 
trace most of the aggravated evils to 
which we have since been subjected. 


“ Hoc fonte derivata clades, 
In patriam populumque fiuxit.” 


In the first place, the factious pro- 
ceeding which then displaced Sir Ro- 
bert Peel had its origin in a falsehood ; 
in the fraudulent assumption of an ab- 
stract principle, which was put for- 
ward when it was likely to be useful, 
and abandoned when it was found to 
be inconvenient. The triumph of the 
party who used that pretext was not 
even available to carry out their avow- 
ed object. The success of the appro- 
priation principle was not secured by 
the success of its promoters, It was 
speedily rejected by parliament, and 
then thrown aside with the same cool 
assurance as some fortunate upstart 
cuts an unfashionable friend who has 
been serviceable to him in former 
days. No party were gainers by that 
result. The minds of men were mere- 
ly unsettled, without being satisfied, 
on either side. The friends of the 
church were alarmed, while its oppo- 
nents were in no degree benefited. 

In the next place, the fraud by 
which the Melbourne ministry thus 
attained office was followed out to the 
end in their subsequent retention of 
it. The appropriation clause, in its 
rise and fall, was a type of their whole 
policy. Promise without perform- 
ance, place without power, were the 
proverbial characteristics of their po- 
sition, as viewed both by friends and 
foes. During the long period for 
which they remained a ministry, it is 
searcely possible to point out a single 
measure, accomplished by them, that 
could confer benefit on a single indi- 
vidual beyond their own circle. 
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But, as already said, the period 
of their ascendency was not a mere 
blank. It was filled with many events 
and transactions of a most disastrous 
kind, and involving consequences 
that we shall long feel. The power 
of their opponents, indeed, operated as 
a negative on any legislative measures 
of a noxious character. But many 
sins, both of omission and commission, 
must be laid to their charge, in mat- 
ters for which the executive can alone 


be efficient, and are alone responsible. . 


In finance, it is enough to say that 
no attempt has been made by the 
Whigs to exculpate themselves from 
the charge thus pointedly brought 
against them by Sir Robert Peel :— 

‘In the year 1836, you, the then Mi- 
nistry, found the affairs of thetwo great 
empires in this state. In this country 
the surplus of income over expendi- 
diture was £1,376,000; in India, 
£1,556,000. You then entered on 
the performance of your duties with a 
net surplus of about three millions. 
How have you left matters? You say 
I overrate the difficulties. You found 
a surplus of three millions ; you left a 
deficit of five millions. There is a de- 
ficiency on the 5th April 1842, in the 
finances of the United Kingdom of 
£2,570,000, in the revenue of India of 
£2,430,000 ; you, therefore, on quit- 
ting office, left a deficit which it is my 
duty to attempt to supply, of five mil- 
lions. The difference in the finances 
of the country, from the time you un- 
dertook office to the day you quitted 
it—the difference against this country 
and against its credit, is no less than 
eight millions per annum.”—(Spect. 
p. 363.) 

The gross deficiency on our own 
revenue for the period of Whig domi- 
nation is at least ten millions. 

In our foreign and colonial rela- 
tions, we are indebted to the Mel- 
bourne ministry in these very heavy 
obligations among many others— 

1. The rebellion in Canada. 

2. The invasion of Affghanistan. 

3. The war in China. - 

4. The growth or increase of se- 
rious misunderstandings with France 
and America, involving a constant ap- 
prehension of impending war, and a 
corresponding necessity fora war esta- 
blishment. 

These are some of the blessings 
which have arisen from the popular 
cry of **keep the Tories out.” We 
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appeal to the common sense and hon- 
esty of Whig, Radical, or Chartist, 
to say now, if any mischiefs compar- 
able to these are likely to have ensued 
had the “ Tories” been let in. 

But we fear that we must also lay 
on Whig shoulders no light load of 
responsibility for even the more serious 
evils which have afflicted us in the form 
of domestic distress. We shall not be 
so presumptuous as to say that all our 
commercial and manufacturing suffer- 
ings have sprung from their misgo- 
vernment, or could have been averted 
by a different policy. On the other 
hand, we do not literally adopt the ex- 
clamation of the poet— 


** How small, of all that human hearts 
endure, 
That part which laws and kings can 
cause or cure!” 


We believe that much may be done 
for human happiness by good legisla- 
tion, and still more by good adminis- 
tration, though a large part also of our 
national enjoyments, as well as cala- 
mities, are the gift or visitation of 
God, without special reference to our 
own wisdom or folly. In so far, how- 
ever, as the present internal afflictions 
of the country can be traced to bad 
government, which it is now the fa- 
shion of the Whigs to maintain, the 
fault must lie with themselves. That 
the general distress is not the result 
of Sir Robert Peel’s accession to 
power, is as clear as sunshine. Is it 
the effect of causes a few weeks or a 
few months old, or is it not rather to 
be traced to the seven years’ adminis- 
tration which preceded the late 
change? The country was flourishing 
when the Melbourne ministry began 
to govern, and session after session, 
the speeches from the throne showed 
any thing but an indication of com- 
mercial adversity. We cannot fail to 
remember, so late as in 1839, the min- 
isterial selection of Mr G. W. Wood 
as the seconder of the address in the 
House of Commons, and the glowing 
picture of increasing prosperity which 
his speech presented, and which his 
array of tables and calculations was 
calculated to set off. Then, and pre- 
viously, not only were no measures 
proposed by the Whigs to relieve the 
commercial interests, but their recent 
nostrums of altering the corn-laws 
and sugar-duties were uniformly op- 
posed when suggested by others. In 
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1838, Mr Villiers’ motion for a com- 
mittee to consider the corn-law, was 
triumphantly negatived by a ministe- 
rial majority, composed of the same 
men who, in June 1842, supported, as 
an amendment on the supplies, a mo- 
tion by the same individual for a 
committee on the same law, or rather 
on a new and less restrictive law, *‘ WITH 
A VIEW TO ITS TOTAL REPEAL,” 
** Don't forget,” says Mr Somebody of 
the League, “that Lord John Russell 
voted for the committee.” We cer- 
tainly will not forget it if we can help 
it; and we hope it will be long remem- 
bered by the country at large, as one 
of the most disgraceful concessions to 
faction that has ever been exhibited by 
a public man. 

Nothing, however, can be more 
melancholy than the whole history of 
Whig trimming and truckling on the 
subject of the corn-laws. While they 
thought themselves secure in a reli- 
ance mainly on English Whigs and 
Irish Repealers, neither of which 
classes wished to meddle with the 
corn-laws, the subject was evaded 
and discouraged as much as possible; 
and Lord Melbourne politely hinted 
at the insanity of those by whom it 
was agitated. When all things else 
had failed, an eight shilling fixed duty 
was resorted to as a last shift. When 
this proved abortive, and the minis- 
try were ejected, Lord John Russell, 
who seems so thoroughly to under- 
stand the question, proposed the happy 
expedient of combining an eight shil- 
ling fixed duty with an eventual jump 
to a duty of one shilling! Lord Pal- 
merston was of opinion that there 
should be no duty at all for protection, 
but a duty only for revenue—a doc- 
trine which, disclaiming the wish to 
encourage agriculture, resolves into a 
bread-tax, and which, as Sir Robert 
Peel observed, would lead legitimate- 
ly, not to a duty on foreign corn, but 
to an excise, also, on corn home- 
grown. Ultimately, when the duty of 
the day is nine shillings, Lord Howick 
announces a motion to reduce it for 
some months to six shillings, and then, 
abandoning that proposition, he and 
his Whig allies give their votes for a 
committee, with a view to ¢otal repeal. 
That men capable of such base com- 
pliances or extravagant absurdities, 
should so long have been permitted 
to govern the country, is truly lament- 
able; but there is consolation in 
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thinking that the permission is not 
likely to be soon repeated. 

If the distresses under which we 
are now suffering are in any degree 
connected with the principles of go- 
vernment, the late ministry should 
have foreseen and averted them while 
there was yet time. In any view, 
it cannot be doubted that the evil 
would have been diminished by timely 
adoption of whatever measures may 
be necessary to support public credit, 
and to expand the national resources. 
In 1835, when Sir Robert Peel was 
removed from power by the dishonest 
assertion of the appropriation princi- 
ple, he had already announced a line 
of enlightened and impartial policy, 
and was rapidly gaining for himself 
a universal popularity, which was pro- 
bably the chief inducement to his 
opponents to arrest an experiment so 
dangerous to their own ascendency. 
During the interval that has since 
elapsed, and that has so foolishly been 
thrown away, an ample opportunity 
would have been afforded him for in- 
troducing, with the advantage of pos- 
sessing a surplus income of a million 
and a half, those relaxations of our 
commercial system which, even with 
a serious deficiency, he has found it 
his duty to propose. The country, 
at the same time, would have enjoyed, 
during all this time, the inestimable 
blessing of a truly pacific policy, both 
in Europe and in the East; and all 
that fruitless expenditure of blood and 
treasure would have been saved, which 
has resulted from the wasteful profu- 


sion and intermeddling ambition of 


the Whig Cabinet. 

If, however, the events that have oc- 
curred shall be made use of as a lesson 
for the time to come, they will be a sub- 
ject oflittle regret. If the minds of men 
are thereby weaned from the dangers 
and delusions of constitutional changes, 
and turned towards the calm and cau- 
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tious adoption of practical and prac- 
ticable improvements, the lesson will 
be well worth its price. 

To the Conservative party, the 
period which they have passed in ex- 
clusion from office has been of inesti- 
mable advantage, in consolidating 
their strength, and teaching them 
how to use it. Nor would they now 
enjoy the full measure of honour 
which the present time presents them, 
if the incapable and unprincipled con- 
duct of their predecessors had not 
afforded them the advantage of so 
momentous a crisis, and so remark- 
able a contrast. The page of history 
will long record the moral sublimity 
of that memorable scene, which lately 
showed us a public man, all but the 
greatest statesman of his day, rising 
as first minister of the crown, among 
the representatives of the wisest and 
freest nation in the world, and call- 
ing on them, amidst the admiring si- 
lence or loud applause of the whole 
assembly, to make a just and generous 
effort of self-denial for restoring the 
diminished dignity, the tarnished hon- 
our, andthe impaired resources of their 
nativeland. The effect of that appeal 
in overpowering opposition, and extort- 
ing from the most unwilling lips a 
tribute of approval, was electrical at 
the time, and will not, we are con- 
vinced, be less impressive when the 
true merits of this prudent and patri- 
otic policy are viewed in its ulterior 
consequences. Let us be proud, as 
we ought to be, of such a leader: let 
us be proud of the wise and honour- 
able followers who have. made him 
the object of their unprejudiced and 
independent choice ; and Jet us thank 
the great Disposer of events, that a 
way of safety seems at last to have 
been shown us, from the many fearful 
dangers with which we have so long 
been surrounded. 





















Homer's Hymns. 


Hymn to SELENE—Luwna. 


SwEET-sPEAKING daughters of Saturnian Jove, 
Prompters of story, tell me in your love, 

Of Luna, winged queen, riding her course above, 
From out whose beaming and immortal head, 
Down on the earth, is so bright lustre shed, 

That all in wonder point to see how far ‘tis spread. 


A universal glory gilds her ways, 
The darken’d skies, struck with the dazzling rays 
Shot from her golden crown, burst forth in sudden blaze. 


When, as arising from the ocean wave, 
Where she is wont her lovely form to lave, 
She yoked her arch-neck’d steeds, and glittering chariot drave. 


Onward her month-dividing course she takes, 
O’er their spread manes her full-orb’d radiance shakes, 
And all through floods of light her heavenward pathway makes, 


So hath she been created as a sign 
And wonderment, in her increase to shine 
To mortal men, and keep her own celestial line. 


Saturnian Jove, he deign’d her bed to share, 
Hence was Pandeia born, of beauty rare, 
That e’en among Immortals did she shine most fair. 


Hail soft Selene! gentle white-arm’d Queen, 
Visiting ever this our low terrene 
With thy benignant look and thy all-dazzling sheen. 


From thee to demigods my song I raise, 
Whose deeds the Muses’ ministers emblaze, 
Bards who their honour'd lips ope to perpetual praise. 


Hymn To THE Sons or JovE—Castor aNpD Pouiux. 


Of th’ horseman Castor, and his blameless brother 
Pollux, ye dark-eyed Muses tell ; their mother, 
Fair Leda, bore them to Saturnian Jove, 

These twin Tyndaride, fruits of his love, 

(For with fair Leda Jove lay amorous 

Under the summit of Taygetus,) 

To be preservers of the lives of men, 

And ships, that pass the waste of waters, when 
Dark storms come on over the untamed sea ; 
Then they that in their ships sail fearfully, 
Callon these sons of Jove with sacrifice 

Of milkwhite lambs, and supplicating cries, 
Which on the raised deck the while they urge, 
The winds and waves the labouring ship submerge ; 
Then suddenly the sons of Jove appear, 

Cutting with yellow wings the murky air, 
Rushing. The winds they still, the storm allay, 
The white-foam waves reseek their level way ; 
The toiling seaman gladdens at the sign, 

And knows his labours o’er, the aid divine— 
All hail Tyndaride equestrians, hail! 

Again my theme to be, if aught my verse avail. 
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Why not Colonize Cabul? 


WHY NOT COLONIZE CABUL ? 







To the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Dear Str,—Why not colonize Ca- 
bul? The climate of the peninsular 
part of India prohibits any. thing like 
permanent European colonization. 
The children of European parents 
born there are unhealthy ; and if not 
sent home, to be brought up in a more 
congenial climate, die off; or if they 
survive, continuing to reside there, 
they are rarely blessed with offspring. 
I may safely assert that the present 
generation of British in India would 
become extinct, if left to themselves, 
in less than a hundred years. We 
can only occupy that country by send- 
ing out fresh supplies of emigrants 
from time to time: in a word, in pe- 
ninsular India, we are not, and cannot 
be, any thing else than birds of pas- 
sage. 

This is not a natural or a safe state 
of things; the owners of the best part 
of a country being merely strangers, 
having no tie of birth to the soil, and 
consequently incapable of feeling any 
other sympathy, at best, than that of 
a dry philosophic humanity for the 
people. We may go there and en- 
rich ourselves, and come away ; but 
we cannot impress our feelings, our 
habits, or our religion on the people. 
Mere drops as we are in the ocean of 
that vast population, we are still in- 
capable of mixing with it—drops of 
oil in so much water. If the people 
rose and expelled us to-morrow, there 
would be no more trace of us the next 
day than there are here of the swal- 
lows in October. Madras, Bombay, 
Calcutta—what are they but caravan- 
serais, halting-places, Where we only 
stop to bait and gather gold, and then 
home again with the best speed “we 
may, flying from the demon “ dis- 
ease ?” 

In all our other colonies, even in 
the unwholesomest of the West In- 
dian islands—I do not include that 
lazar-house at Sierra Leone: it is a 
cemetery, an outlying grave-~yard, 
not a colony—we have been able to 
plant ourselves permanently on the 
soil; and we now see the fine fruits 
of British feeling—industry, free- 
dom, and Christianity — flourishing 
in them all. In the United States of 





America we see the child grown up, 
and rivalling the parent in every manly 
pursuit—in the Canadas, and all down 
the St Lawrence, we see a free and 
thriving community, toiling, clearing, 
converting the waste into fertile land, 
animated by British energy, and guid- 
ed, even in their jealousy of Britain, 
by British principle. The constitu- 
tion sheds its light on the counte- 
nance of the poor Hottentot and Bush- 
man ; they are our brethren, because 
men of British blood live with them 
and among them,.our common mo- 
ther soil bearing both, and attaching 
both to herself by a common instinc- 
tive love of country. The New Zea- 
lander has forgotten his horrid ban- 
quets ; he already sees the families of 
civilized men growing up and taking 
root around him; he is fast learning 
their language, their arts, their letters ; 
their humanity he has already learned, 
in learning their religion. Every 
where, but in India, the seeds of free- 
dom, intelligence, and Christian prin- 
ciple are springing up side by side 
with the wild progeny of the barbarian 
world, supplanting or assimilating 
them ; in India alone, the old indige- 
nous crop of slavery and policy yields 
its rank increase from generation to 
generation, unmixed with any ade- 
quate or permanent growth of civilor 
of moral freedom. 

But this is no fault of ours; it is 
the necessary effect of a cause over 
which we have nocontrol. The cli- 
mate, which we cannot change, for- 
bids us to be more than sojourners 
—as such, we cannot inoculate the 
people with our characteristics, or 
habituate them to our modes of life 
and opinions. There is at present no 
centre from which such influences can 
proceed nearer than England. Among 
themselves we see it is unattainable; 
but surely, if the opportunity present- 
ed itself of establishing a centre of 
good influences within reach of them, 
a great responsibility would be incur- 
red by us if we neglected or refused to 
avail ourselves of it. 

Cabul, at this moment, offers such 
an opportunity. We must occupy it 
to some extent; we can occupy it 
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permanently, if we please; for here 
there is no physical hindrance to the 
settlement of Europeans, except such 
as the power of England can easily 
overcome. England cannot contend 
with the sun, that scorches her chil- 
dren into sterility on the low plains of 
the Indian peninsula, any more than 
can the sepoy resist the chill winds, 
the snows, and frosts of Cabul. The 
one is essentially the country of the 
black, the other of the white men; 
yet the transit from the one (regard- 
ing the Punjaub as a continuation of 
the Indian plains) to the other, is al- 
most as rapid as from the Lothians 
to the Highlands of Scotland. The 
sepoy is a warrior at Attock—a wo- 
man at Ali Musjeed. Yet these two 
points are not further separate than 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh. But what 
is death to him, is life to the blue- 
eyed son of the north. At the foot of 
the Indian Caucasus we are back 
again in the cradle of our race; it 
was from these heights the Goth de- 
scended ; through these passes the 
Sanscrit emanated ; the words I write, 
the parent sounds of all the languages 
of western Europe, here first took 
articulate form. There is nothing to 
prevent a British colony taking root 
here as effectually as in any other 
part of the world. The climate is 
fully as well caleulated for British 
residents as the Cape or as Australia. 
Lying at from six to seven thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, the 
soil yields all the products of the 
temperate zone ; in fact, the vale of 
Jellalabad may be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the vale of Cashmere, 
proverbial for the salubrity of its cli- 
mate, on the opposite bank of the 
Indus. 

Any nation would have been justi- 
fied in expelling the tribes occupying 
the district between Cabul and Pesh- 
awur, for the purpose of opening these 

asses to the traders and merchants of 

entral Asia. A single pass, or series 
of passes, like the Khyber, occurring 
in a mountain chain seven hundred 
miles long, elsewhere impassable, is 
virtually, if not technically, common 

roperty ; and to levy contributions 
rom traders for permitting them to 
use it, is as much robbery on land as 
it would be piracy at sea to exact toll 
from a ship for sailing through the 
Straits of Gibraltar. It is “a way of 


necessity,” and though these tribes 
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had confined their robberies to the 
mere exaction of a tax for its use, they 
would have been open to the right of 
any other people or nation to expel 
them, for the purpose of restoring to 
the community that right of way 
which they had usurped. But it is 
notorious that these people, in addition 
to these unjustifiable exactions, have, 
time out of mind, pursued the occupa- 
tion of common robbers, pillaging 
every body of travellers not strong 
enough to resist, who did not purchase 
their protection. To expel those ob- 
structors of commerce would, under 
any circumstances, be a justifiable act; 
and now, since from other causes we 
are at war with them, and have ex- 
perienced an outrage of frightful 
magnitude at their hands, to do so 
would be not only justifiable, but me- 
ritorious. 

We might readily stipulate with 
the people on the Helmund, as the 
consideration of withdrawing our 
force from Candahar, to give these 
tribes an adequate means of mainte- 
nance in the interior. We are strong 
enough (for we are now in a condi- 
tion to concentrate twenty thousand 
men on the city of Cabul) to enforce 
such an evacuation ; and we ought to 
be wise enough, from the experience 
we have already had, to know, that 
without a complete clearing out of at 
least a portion of this territory, there 
can be no permanent security for any 
force we may establish there. Thegar- 
rison of Cabul, last autumn, numbered 
upwards of five thousand bayonets—a 
much greater force than we could 
afford to keep permanently at such a 
distance from our frontier; yet we 
see what short work was made of them 
by an excited fanatical populace. 

We cannot hold Cabul by halves ; 
yet we must hold it, or leave the key 
to India in the hands of implacable 
enemies. A solitary British fort at 
the mouth of the Khyber would be 
starved out, or carried by surprise ; 
occupying such an outpost would be 
worse than banishment to a penal set- 
tlement; the troops would have no 
safety outside the walls of their prison. 
St Helena would be nothing to it. 
It would be like garrisoning the Craig 
of Ailsa, with a hostile fleet continu- 
ally in the offing. These Islamites 
make a merit of exterminating the 
Feringhees guocungue modo; fair or 
foul, they are hypocrites on principle, 
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and heroic in their perfidy; we must 
make a clear stage for ourselves, and 
establish a permanent adequate settle- 
ment of people on whom we can depend, 
or else march back to Ferozepoor, with 
the certainty of finding rebellion there 
before us. 

But, it will be asked, where could 
colonists be found hardy enough to 
expose themselves to the danger of 
taking up their habitation in the midst 
of enemies so implacable as the whole 
Affghan population would be made 
by such a spoliation, and who, if they 
did not dread to attack 6000 disci- 
plined troops with arms in their 
hands in the Koord Cabul pass, 
would make still less seruple of as- 
sailing a scattered population of agri- 
culturists and traders ? 

To which it may be answered, that, 
once expelled beyond the mountain 
barriers that surround the district in 
question, the Khyberees would have 
no means of return but by their passes, 
which, if they could hold so long 
against all the world, we could surely 
hold against them for ever. The 
mountains are in fact, in every other 
direction, inaccessible ; and between 
that impassable wall of mountain on 
one side, and the Cabul branch of the 
Indus on the other, lies a fertile and 
salubrious district of double the area 
of the largest of our counties ; while 
beyond the Koord Cabul pass, sur- 
rounding the city of Cabul, lies an- 
other district, in like manner land- 
locked by the Hindoo Koosh passes 
on the north, and by those leading to 
Ghuznee on the west; in fact, a gar- 
den of the size of one of our provinces, 
surrounded by a mountain wall of 
from two to five thousand feet in 
height, and having their principal 
gates, any one of which a single regi- 
ment could defend against all the po- 
pulation of Central Asia. 

At home we have a greater popu- 
lation than the land, in the present 
state of agriculture, can support; but 
we are rich beyond any other nation 
in ships and means of transport. The 
navigable Indus leads directly to the 
foot of the passes, opening on the vale 
of Jellalabad. This navigation is of 
no use to us without a permanent 
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depot at its inland extremity ; and the 
circumstanees of the country and of 
the time alike point at Cabul as such 
a station—even at present it is the 
great commercial mart for Central 
Asia. What would it not be if inha- 
bited by British merchants, manufae- 
turers, and bankers, and approached 
by roads laid down by British engi- 
neers ? 

But with British laws and liberties, 
with a representative government, a 
free press, and a public system of 
education, what an abounding foun- 
tain of good influences and example 
would not Cabul be, both to the nations 
of the Indian peninsula, and to the 
now disorganized hordes of Affghan- 
istan? These passes, which formerly 
only opened to pour forth their troops 
of marauders and assassins, would be- 
come very conduits of civilization, 
continually circulating their overflow 
of industry, intelligence, and just ideas 
of constitutional freedom among the na- 
tions outside. The tyrant of Bokhara 
would feel the unwonted influence, 
sitting even over the mouth of that 
infamous vermin-dungeon* which un- 
derlies the favourite recesses of his 
palaces, securely as he now seems to 
be protected from every inroad of 
civilization by mountains and by de- 
serts ; the Russian, advancing on As- 
trabad or Khyva, would meet the 
uncongenial gale of liberty, wafted 
across the desert from the passes that 
lead westward to Ghuznee; on the 
east, the Khyber—no longer the 
dreaded Khyber—would pour forth a 
new Indus of commerce, arts, and 
literature, to fertilize and adorn the 
Punjaub, to spread onward to the gates 
of Delhi, to the towers of Agra, to 
the palace doors of Caleutta. The 
British would be no longer mere birds 
of passage; their toilsome journeys 
across the ocean would be exchanged 
for short visits home to Jellalabad or 
Cabul, little exceeding in distance or 
expense their present annual trips to 
the highlands north of the Sutlege. 
The children of the great families 
of the peninsula, instead of being 
shipped off in their infancy, would 
remain within reach of their parents, 
at nurse, at school, or at collegé, 





* This potentate keeps a preserve of vermin—fleas, bugs, and other such noxious 
and disgusting creatures—into which he casts the objects of his displeasure; half an 


hour’s confinement among them kills the victim. 
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among the healthful mountains, till of 
age sufficient to endure the hot sun of 
the plains, when they would descend 
to their proper pursuits with alacrity 
and pleasure. 

We owe a heavy debt to the people 
of India. We have drained their 
country of much gold: we have done 
little for them in return, beyond ad- 
ministering their affairs with such a 
vigorous hand that has kept the peace 
among them when, but for its con- 
straint, they would have risen in arms 
against one another. This is a boon, 
and a great one; but we have received 
value for benefits a hundred-fold great- 
er, if we but knew how to bestow them. 
If nature has prohibited us from rais- 
ing up arace of native freemen among 
them, let us do the-next best thing we 
can, and plant a colony of freemen on 
their borders. If we cannot exhibit 
the charities of Christian life and con- 
versation directly among them, save 
on a small scale and in an incomplete 
manner, let us show them to them on 
a large scale, and in all the complete- 
ness of a settled Christian society, 
though it should be at a little distance, 
and invite them to make the experi- 
ment of imitation among themselves. 
At all events, let us lose no opportu- 
nity of creating an additional safe- 
guard for that power which alone 
enables us to make them even the 
inadequate return we do. 

The Indus is the natural highway 
between Central Asia and the rest of 
the world. It is the only practicable 
exit for the productions of a portion of 
the earth’s surface as large as the wes- 
tern continent of Europe. Cabul is 
the key to this navigation on the side 
of Affghanistan, Bokhara, and Inde- 
pendent Tartary: every thing that 
goes down the Indus from these dis- 
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tricts must pass through this great 
entrepot, which we have now the op- 
portunity of making a thoroughly Bri- 
tish town. Here is land which in 
self-defence we must wrest from its 
present occupiers ; here is a new field 
for agricultural industry, for mauu- 
facturing skill, for commercial enter 
prize, a climate congenial to our phy- 
sical constitutions, a locality adapted 
to our political wants. It is a grand 
opportunity for doing good. 

I Jo not justify the Affghan war; 
on the contrary, so far as I can see 
the points of the question, I condemn 
it; but if it had been undertaken for 
the purpose of rooting these pests of 
Central Asia out of their fortresses, 
and declaring the road from Cabul to 
Peshawur free to the peaceful traffic 
of all the world, I would have justi- 
fied it; and now that it has resulted in 
the opportunity of doing this, a just 
man will not regret the good that is 
before him, because it may have arisen 
out of preceding wrong. 

Let the Khyberees go in peace, in 
God’s name. There has been enough 
of bloodshed. Vengeance is a word 
that ought not to be known in the 
councils of a magnanimous nation. 
Let there be no burning, no laying 
waste: the morai lesson will be far 
more emphatic. The steam-engine, 
the mechanics’ institute, the public 
music-hall, springing up at the foot 
of these bloodstained mountains, would 
be the most impressive monuments 
ever erected in memory of the slain ; 
and if the slaughter at Jugdaluck lead 
to this, we may truly say that this 
was the best-expended blood that has 
been shed in war for many genera- 
tions. I am, my dear sir, your faith. 
ful servant, 

GitBEert Youne, 
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VERONA. 


In this city, Palladio, San Michele, 
Scammozzi, and Sansovino, are all 
eminent and classical names amidst 
the bizarrerie of the times of the Sea- 
ligers, and the buildings of those mo- 
dern Goths, the Austrians, who have 
raised their frightful white towers on 
every green hill-top, where nothing 
but a feudal castle should have stood. 
No where have we been more struck 
by the odd mixture of the old and 
new, the pure and debased styles, than 
in the streets of Verona and on its 
adjacent heights. Here, as elsewhere 
in the old Venetian territory, the soli- 
tary Corinthian pillar, that bore the 
winged lion, becomes a useless ob- 
struction. Walls of houses and con- 
vents in this city may be seen every 
where marked with holes, pierced by 
the balls with which the French played 
at racket with the Austrians in 1805. 
Even within a church poor St Ursula 
had a narrow escape, after receiving 
several unsightly bruises, and, together 
with many of her virgins, exhibiting 
the cicatrices of some very ugly gun- 
shot wounds. In that tempesta de 
balle, it is only surprising how any 
thing or any body escaped,” said the 
old sacristan, alluding to the two 
hours before daybreak of that terrible 
25th of June, as if he had scarcely had 
time since to recover himself. How 
disappointing is® the church of St 
George, a joint production of two 
great architects in different styles—a 
conception which puts one in mind of 
a plan for expeditious sculpture, men- 
tioned by Winkelman as of Egyptian 
invention ; the opposite halves of the 
rudely shaped outline of a statue, sawed 
vertically, were placed in differenthands, 
and a commissure effected by cemen- 
tation! Beaumont and Fletcher have 


always puzzled us. San Michele built 
in two styles, and succeeded in both, 
when he did not endeavour to com- 
bine them. Our guide tells us that 
Verona can boast of no less than 
seventy-two kinds of marble, and adds, 
that from this circumstance, the 
Romans called her Marmorea. The 
friezes and ornaments of the palaces 
here, and sometimes the walls, are 
made of a stone apparently identical 
with that Istrian marble so much used 
in Venice, and sent from Dalmatia to 
most of the provinces. One of the 
most striking of them is by this same 
San Michele, the Palladio of Verona, 
but how inferior! It is divided hori- 
zontally by a long balcony. The 
part below the balcony is grave and 
prison-like; above, a row of the richest 
order of columns supports a highly 
ornamented frieze and a pediment 
full of sculpture. This palace belongs 
to a family of which the name is 
European. Here, in Italy, it is Be- 
vilacqua—in France, Boileau—in 
England, Drinkwater. Of course 
we went to see Juliet’s tomb, which 
stands in a garden formerly belonging 
to the Franciscan convent. Thou- 
sands of English do this pilgrimage 
every year. We lay down init for gal- 
lantry’s sake; but having paid our fee 
for this gratification, must own that 
we departed without a sensation or 
an idea beyond a stone trough! Yet 
how did the story originate? In re- 
turning, we noticed the very becom. 
ing headdress of the ozen, who look 
at you with their meek faces through 
a pretty veil of red twine, very becom- 
ing, like a modest matron through hers 
of lace or of gauze. This adornment 
is quite epichorial ; we never saw it 
out of the Veronese. 


Tue Oren THEATRE. 


A theatre in the open air was too 
tempting, and classical at the same 
time, for us not to attend for once. 
We had yawned an evening ago 
amidst the one hundred and twenty 
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empty boxes of the large theatre of 

Vicenza, where the poor boxkeeper 

was unable to give us change for our 

Napoleon, and we were resolved to 

see cheap Italian acting in its Thes- 
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pian state of nature—nor were we 
disappointed. Our piece was called 
the Zwo Old Men. There were also 
two young men and two young 
women; two chairs stood on the 
stage, brought in by two servants. 
The play had only two scenes, the 
orchestra only two fiddlers, and the 
price of entrance was about twopence. 
The recollection of the “* Zwo Gentle- 
men of Verona,’’ made this recurrence 
of the dual number odd enough. The 
two old men, great friends formerly, 
were now likely to hate each other 
from being in love with the same 
young lady, and were as absurd, as 
amorous, and grotesque in their dress 
and movements, as any two sexage- 
narians could afford to be. The tevo 
young men, in each other’s, and in 
their Susanna’s confidence, play off 
the two elders very much to every 
body’s amusement ; most exacting of 
the respect due to age, they are al- 
ways doing something, when they 
fancy themselves not seen, to compro- 
mise the claim. The young lady gives 
them to the devil without any circum. 
locution, whenever they become too 
importunatee The humour waxes 
broad and broader as the old Silenuses 
become aware each of the other’s 
pretensions; they at last resolve to 
fight for the damsel hand to hand, and 
come on the stage wrapped in their 
old cloaks, and, clenching theirswords, 
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and talking of the last drop of blood 
in their collapsed veins, they will not 
listen to their nephews’ sensible de- 
nunciation against duelling in general, 
and are too hot-blooded to be stayed. 
When they advance upon each other, 
and seem likely to fall like two torpid 
cockchafers, the thing becomes very 
humorous and effective. Our bronze- 
faced villain of a voiturier scratched 
his head approvingly in the pit before 
us, while the two Hungarian soldiers, 
planted there to maintain order, might 
be seen, as the setting sun throws a 
gleam upon them, struggling to con- 
ceal their faces, which will laugh, 
though quite unsoldierly, and against 
regimental orders. At length, when 
the alternative is suggested—** Sooner 
than your hated rival shall prevail 
against you, my uncle, only order me 
to marry her, and I will carry her 
away from his pretensions”—the old 
man’s anger is made the means of 
accomplishing his nephew’s wish, and 
the spirit of farce and Foote is at its 
height. The motley crowd burst out 
into successive pea!s of merriment, 
shaking the canvass walls enough to 
make the old amphitheatre hard by 
jealous—amidst which the many-co- 
loured audience rise, the chairs are 
tumbled over, and the vomitories 
have soon emptied the eager crowd 
over the piazza of the arena. 


Tae AMPHITHEATRE. 


From without, this building seems 
like an inferior Colosseuam—the amphi- 
theatre of Vespasian lowered by a 
story—but when you are within its 
far more perfect interior, especially if 
the moon be up, and a company of 
Italian comedians happen, as when 
we were there, to be rehearsing by 
lamplight in the mid arena, while you, 
sitting high above, and as far remote 
as the cycloid will permit, can still 
hear every word they utter, the feeling 
is certainly very extraordinary; whole 
ages go for nothing ; you have opened 
the book of time at a much earlier 
chapter than that which you were 
reading, and you listen to jokes and 
dialogue delivered in a tongue some- 
what similar, but in tones probably 
not at all so, to those which these old 
walls formerly echoed. The audience 
was dispersing for the night when we 


first went; but we determined to assist 
at the next representation. We were 
first struck, of course, with the enor- 
mous magnitude of the building, com- 
pared to any place for the same pur- 
pose in use among the moderns. The 
vastly inferior size of the largest of 
our theatres depends, doubtless,.on the 
necessity of a roof, with which the 
ancients dispensed, and that necessity, 
again, on the modern representations 
being all at night. (It is not a ques- 
tion of hearing merely, that is involv- 
ed in the space occupied by a theatre, 
for, as we have said, you hear every 
thing in this vast ellipse. Those 
ancients, by the way, must have been 
sad idle fellows, to give up the earlier 
and active portion of the day to the 
paroonss. ) We hurry on, thousands 

eing still behind us, and look up, 
being still outside, at these walls, 
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whose date is unascertained, and whose 
summit is now thickly dotted with hats 
and bonnets, of which the wearers are 
within, We are directed to a gre 
arch, the incised numerals on whic 
look like the fresh work of yester- 
day; we enter with hundreds upon 
hundreds, but not a crowd, and find 
ourselves amongst modern playbills, 
stuck up along the many divaricating 
corridors. At length we are deliver- 
ed from marble steps and staircases, 
and find ‘ourselves fairly within the 
ellipse, and in front of the bustling 
arena! What an astounding effect ! 
we are instantly made to feel the ter« 
ribly grand result of such a concourse ; 
it was like meeting the whole world 
face to face, and yet, what was this to 
a full house in the olden time ?—at first 
we saw nothing distinct, then we saw 
a parti-coloured mass of living beings 
in occupation of the stone benches, 
which all views necessarily represent 
as void. This mass was cooling itself 
with thousands of fans, thus adding 
not a little to the general effect, by 
making the life and reality of the au- 
dience a matter of perception. Pro- 
gress to a good seat through such 
compact lines seemed hopeless, and 
yet on we moved, climbing the steep 
steps, looking right and left, and when 
midway up, turning round to recon- 
noitre our position ; as soon as seated, 
we discerned that a partition of deal 
halved the building, and separated us 
spectators, and our share of it, from 
mimie lines of fortification, and the 
imposing attitude of a villa de guerra 
on the other. There was a mountain 
background, and whole regiments of 
real soldiers ready to rush down on 
signal from their advantageous posi- 
tion, and reinfurce Gustavus, (that 
was the name of the piece.) To get as 
near as possible, we make for the Po- 
dium, and leaning over the arena, see 
a young amazon princess on a stately 
charger, who enters by what was once 
the gladiator’s gate, and who is join- 
ing her troop in the centre. She sa- 
lutes gracefully, receives the applause 
of ten thousand voices, speaks, and is 
answered. We hear what she has 
said; but we fancied that we were a 
little too near, and that both her per- 
sonal attractions, and her voice, might 
gain by distance. Aux armes! aux 
armes! The drums set up a terri- 
ble uproar, the trumpets bray, other 
and harsher instruments than these 
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clash in with this military orchestra. 
The mountain infantry rush from their 
high stations upon the arena, which 
fills like a thirsty sponge; a roar of 
applause bursts forth from the specta- 
tors, loud enough to detach an ava- 
lanche a mile off—loud enough to 
show what an awful monster the mob 
is, and strong enough to shake any 
but such a building as this to its base. 
—Spreads the tide of red-coats like 
mother streams of lava, and rolling 
downwards to the fray. The sound 
of fire-arms is amongst us, but no- 
body seems to fall. Another volley 
from a distance, two overhead; the 
powder begins to scent the house, 
and amidst wreaths of smoke, and all 
the pother of an incessant drumming, 
and the discharge of random guns, the 
young princess springs from her horse, 
bonnds like an antelope over the arena, 
is lost in her white tent, and we are at 
theend of act first. Afterso much melo- 
drama, while we stand at ease like 
the soldiers, there comes a bit of the 
ludicrous ; a wooden plank has given 
way, and a few dozen of people, who 
imagined themselves comfortably seat- 
ed, are sprawling in the dust. 
Ironical cheers, of course, from the 
opposition (stone) benches. No fear 
of these coming down. One shout 
always prepares for another. What 
is it now? Poor puss! she will be 
wiser in future, than to come mousing 
in the amphitheatre of Verona by day- 
light in such a crowd. How they 
hooted her, and how she panted as she 
flew, with two ugly mastiffs at her 
heels, right across that dusty arena. 
Ay, but what tales of real bloodshed 
couldst thou, old parapet on which we 
lean, relate, if thou hadst but a 
tongue and a mind! Here we are, 
within the very area of a human 
slaughterhouse, (and, which makes the 
whole impression, that it is noé¢ alone, 
as in the Colosseum, but one of an 
immense multitude,) looking at our 
ease on those very six gates that 
opened into that once-smoking arena ; 
from our particular place (where sat 
the magistrate in his curule chair) 
fell the signal for the onslaught! All 
is almost as it was, except the belt of 
spikes which protected the eager 
gazer from the tiger’s leap! When 
we hear all those shouts and catch the 
‘‘ genius loci” in the vociferations of 
to-day, we go back 1000 years with- 
out an effort! But we have no time 
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now for reflection; for the last scene 
is come again. There is au uproar: 
cannons boom along the stone walls. 
Fire! fire! fire! fire! all round. 
Masses of inflamed tow, wadding of 
all sorts and sizes, is buoyant in the 
air, or descends slowly amid shawls 
and bonnets; those pasteboard cita- 
dels still resist, and must be carried 
by assault; “ tantara, tantara;” the 
hostile message is answered with a 
defiance. The whole amphitheatre is 
hushed. The ladders are brought ; 
the descendants of the scaligers begin 
to mount; the critical moment has 
come; a terrific discharge of muskets 
and cannon repel them from behind 
the battlements, but the warlike crest 
of the besiegers clings firm to the 
walls. They are up, are over, are 
victorious! The demolished wood- 
work of the old fort is in a blaze. Her 
walls totter, she explodes, and sends 
her crackling timbers far and wide over 
the empty benches, and the delighted 
thousands on their legs now begin 
to move downwards and homewards, 
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to the narrow streets, suburbs, and 
shops of the modern Verona. We 
descend with the mass, stopping occa- 
sionally for a second to keep clear of 
the random shots of heroes who had 
forgotten or been afraid to fire till 
now. In less than five minutes, with 
much less pressure than is experienced 
in coming out of an English parish 
church or assembly-room, we find 
ourselves unelbowed on the area of 
the grand Place and on our way to 
our hotel. We have dwelt a little on 
this visit, and. have written con amore ; 
a room jooks larger when empty, an 
amphitheatre when fu//—a sight like 
that we have just enjoyed is worth a 
journey of fifty miles. The whole 
population of Verona is stated at 
50,000. The calculation of the capa- 
city of her amphitheatre is given at 
25,000—it was entirely full, that is to 
say, our half. If the largest theatres 
of the modern capitals were all empti- 
ed into this ancient building, they 
would not fill it. 


La Porta Supa. 


We were much disappointed by this 


said wonderful gate of San Michele, 
We saw its Doric columns and gloomy 
strength first from within the city ; but 
as the Austrians and French have de- 
stroyed its visible connexion with the 
walls, and as it is now a closed gate, we 
were compelled to drive a dusty mile 
through another gate in order to geta 
sight of its other face. Having skirted 
the exterior of the wall for some time, 
along a plain fully as bleak as that of 
Salisbury, we arrive in front of its 
other face, and linger, but in vain, to 
receive fresh intelligence from this 
proceeding. That rough Doric, with 
his bluff rusticity, assuredly knows 
little of the arts of peace! To be 
impregnable, and to show the same 
face, is his only science, and right 
skilfully is he built for that. He 
seems, too, as if he suspected an enemy 
in every stranger who surveys him 
too curiously, especially by twilight ! 
Three centuries before his mountain- 
mother opened her capacious womb 
to give him birth, other tyrants than 
the Venetian bore sway within walls 
of only half the diameter of these. 
The Ladder chiefs (Scaligeri) and the 
Visconti breathed deadly hate on op- 


posite sides of the bridge. The noble 
river, (the Adige,) which has had its 
waters so often tinged with blood, now 
flows hoarsely, but stainless, under 
Verona's palaces. We have wandered 
from our gate, and it is time we should 
return—we have no thoughts of sca- 
ling your walls, old gate—we have no 
ladder, and are not of the Scaliger 
family. Your unmoved moroseness 
only makes us sleepy. We must leave 
thee, impracticable gate, to architects 
and engineers, who will understand 
thee better, and to whom thou mayest 
be more communicative—felice notte ! 
We wereconducted from San Michele’s 
«* wonderfully severe gate,”’ in which 
Forsyth says he has “ caught the true 
spirit of a fortified gate, and given to 
it an air of gloomy strength and se- 
verity.” To his Pellegrini chapel, 
which the same writer calls ** his mas- 
terpiece,” approaching the opposite 
extreme— Questa di San Michele!” 
said we, looking with disappointment 
on the building. ‘* Securd che é di 
San Michele,” answers our man, who 
sees its beauties at a glance. Provok- 
ing, that that which to our unbribed 
judgment seems not of importance 
enough to be censured or commended 
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fellows as these. Goth that we are to 
write it, itis on her Gothic churches 
that we should congratulate Verona, 
where long-drawn aisles and fretted 
vault, raised in the native strength of 
her own quarries, nobly pillared and 
pilastered, lined and paved with the 
exhaustless storehouse of her own 
marbles, fill the uncritical mind with 
enjoyment, and give an endless scope 
for objection on the part of the learned 
in Grecian and Roman architecture. 
We sat before a Café eating ice, close 
to the amphitheatre ; while we listened 
to a captivating little girl who, accom- 
panied by her brothers and her guitar, 
sang us airs from Lucretia Borgia— 
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“ Battre pour le choix des Tyrans,” 
has been for many times the fate of 
the Veronese. Three times have they 
been wrested from the French by the 
Austrians, and from the Austrians by 
the French. Their walls are scared 
with balls, not a few of her ancient 
monuments have been beaten down by 
cannon. The Austrians, who are at 
present in the ascendant, show fight 
once every year, on which occasion 
half their force in garrison is dressed 
like the French ; whom the other half 
(after a suitable defence) always suc- 
ceed in conquering. This representa- 
tion must of course be very instruc- 
tive! it struck us as being very paltry 
and unmilitary ! 
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VICENZA AND Pa.tapio. 


Palladio might be proud of Vicenza, 
of which he was, as it were, the second 
founder. It must be a grand thing 
for a man to walk about his native 
city, and behold, in every direction, 
noble edifices of his own creation. 
Not a handsome gateway, not a 
palace front, but was his own design. 
He was better acquainted with a 
man’s staircases and corridors than 
himself. Then, to receive deafening 
plaudits from the cunei of one’s own 
amphitheatre! To feel, on entering 
a church, that the noble domes under 
which he humbled himself had been 
raised by his own genius to the God 
who dwelt there. In all this profu- 
sion of talent, there is nothing in 
Palladio that ever comes upon you like 
a harsh or unintelligible surprise— 
how utterly indefinable is that some- 
thing, so apparently small to the 
sensual eye—so much the reverse to 
the eye of taste, which separates, in 
all human productions, the grand or 
the original, from the vulgar or the 
commonplace; a single word in a 
sentence, trivial in itself, but admira- 
ble from its collocation ; a manage- 
ment of something that were elsewhere 
subordinate in a picture, some happy 
violation of the laws of order in archi- 
tecture may make all the difference, 
and stamp the work as coming from 
the real poet, painter, or architect. 
What is the great charm of Palladio’s 
front to that long Gothic room, in 
name and shape so similar to another 
near it at Padua? Surely in the 
exquisite skill and judgment with 


which he has assigned different and 
appropriate offices to different orders 
of columns, in a very extensive but 
totally unconfused employment of 
them. Majestic Dorians below, ex- 
quisite Corinthians above, stand out 
and support the heavier part imposed 
on their shoulders, which gently reced- 
ing, asif toclaim the protection of these 
more masculine creations, Palladio 
has given them partners, whose Ionic 
slenderness is equal to the lighter part 
of the building—a glorious marriage 
of columns is here, such as till this 
day we never saw in stone, nor ever 
expect to see again. But it is to his 
Olympic theatre chiefly that we should 
ever return with renewed delight, and 
reflect on with admiration. When 
we had read Forsyth's regret that it 
was all wood and stucco, we thought 
that we, too, must be disappointed. 
But no! the stucco is of a very fine 
kind, and looks like what in fact it is 
in a great measure, an extemporized 
marble, made up of very fine marble 
powder ; and, as to the cunez, one does 
not enquire into their material. Sit on 
one of these cunei—what a work ex- 
pands to view—what a magnificent 
simplicity of decoration—what spirit 
of fresh antiquity comes forward to 
meet us! The illusion is so perfect, 
that an effort of judgment alone can 
persuade you that those boards will 
not shortly be occupied by the busi- 
ness of the ancient stage. How long 
the audience is in coming! surely the 
house will fill presently! What a 
good seat we have secured by coming 
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early! Now, then, for those old 
Roman actors of whom we have read 
so much! But shall we be able to 
follow them in their Plautus without 
the book? What do they play to- 
night? Hisht! Caracalla and Nero 
are at your elbow—emperors are all 
abroad— you never were, perhaps, 
before in a theatre along with the 
twelve Czesars! Look up Scam- 


mozzi’s line of streets—see where the 
light falls slanting across the way— 
surely some one is about to appear 


Mant 


As we neared the flat lands of Man- 
tua, vegetation rioted in excess; coarse 
and rank vegetation of the grasses. 
The rice waved high over its watery 
trough; the maize seemed to be 
pushed by a resistless vis a teryo far 
above its usual height. Young mul- 
berry trees shot up every where and 
flourished, like some of the Corinthi- 
ans we had lately seen, under an exu- 
berance of capital ; but anguis latet in 
herba—the cultivator pays for all this 
superfluity of vegetable life with his 
own. There is a conspiracy of all 
that grows against him and his! 
** Life for life!” as the vine says to 
the goat gnawing its root in the epi- 
gram—‘ life for life!” says the rice, 
as it falls under the husbandman’s 
sickle. ‘ Lay me on my back to- 
day,” says the Grand Turk, “ but to- 
morrow towards evening you will be- 
gin to shiver, and be glad to lie on 
some of my straw with headach.” 
‘¢ Put me into the ditch,” says the 
flax-plant, * and beat me into fibres 
for your household linen; but take 
care I don’t put you into a deeper in 
return.” Even the leguminous plants 
in this soil are not cultivated in secu- 
rity. Why, partial nature, dost thou 
make light of the safety of us red- 
blooded creatures in the interest of 
the green sap? Are Flora, Pomona, 
and Ceres in league with Pyrrexia, 
(who, as the poet says of Pecunia, is a 
great goddess, “though we have 
reared as yet no altars to her service ?”’) 
And yet, unhealthy as Mantua un- 
doubtedly is, and must ever have been, 
having all the conditions requisite for 
the rise and progress of fevers, no 
river god ever poured a more limpid 
water, nor from a cleaner cistern, than 
the Mincio. The struggling fly would 
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though at this distance you cannot 
catch his footfall. How real every 
thing is!—still the audience tarries— 
can we have made a mistake and come 
too late? Is the play over? Are they 
gone? The hours of those old Ro- 
mans were not like ours—doubtless 
the actor has already said his ‘vos 
valete, et plaudite,” and they have 
clapped their hands, those Roman 
citizens, and gone home before you 
made your appearance ! 


UA. 


have small chauce of escape from the 
trout of the Mincio; a bathing naiad 
would be shocked at her naked charms 
being only magnified, nor would old 
Walton’s skill avail here in mancu- 
vring the quick-eyed fish in such a 
medium. A long covered bridge de- 
livers you, gasping from the heat, into 
the custody of the town, and looking 
sharp for the best hotel. Resign that 
vain distinction if you sleep in Vir- 
gil’s birthplace, and tell them to take 
you to the nearest. Travellers are 
too fond of using their eyes and their 
ears in the dilemma of hotel-seeking ; 
the admonitions of the nostril and the 
conclusions of the judgment are better 
worth. We turned into a place that 
had a fair outside ; but to us the‘ green 
cross”’ will in future stand for a plague- 
mark chalked on the door. We had 
soles sent from Venice, (the black 
ship that brought them was still stink- 
ing in the canal!) several hot days 
before our departure thence; no doubt 
to be ready for us when we should 
reach Mantua; not liking these, we 
had hard fried tunny and old peas fried 
in fat; in short, we ate suspected and 
disgustful meats, and bore the conse- 
quence, which was, that next day, in- 
stead of seeing a palace, which our 
guide assures was so called because 
Giulio Romano, who built it, intended 
it for a tea house, we were tucked up 
most uncomfortably in bed, until late 
in the evening, in possession of an 
atrocious migrain. When a little 
revived, we drove round a small 
piazza, called Virgil's square, round 
which we went, with two other car- 
riages in pursuit, till we were giddy, 
and then left it to cross the draw- 
bridges and travel along a flat road, 
that croaked and plashed on both sides 
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as we went on. This would not do at 
sunset on such a soil, so we returned 
to re-rumble over the drawbridge and 
the pavement, and passed palaces 
which had no other interest than as 
exhibiting the freaks of the architect, 
who, disregarding all the proportions 
of his master, all regard for the great 
example of the correct in style which 
Virgil had left him, built mean churches, 
odd palaces, preposterously decorated 
shambles and fish markets, and earned 
at this price a reputation for ori- 
ginality with the Mantuans, which 
has not, however, extended beyond 
the city walls. Alberti’s fine church 
is, in our estimation, the lion of Man- 
tua; itis one of those few buildings 
which strike as you enter, from its 
easily comprehended simplicity. To 
us it was also a delightful sanctuary 
against the heat, and so we felt doubly 
pleased with its noble nave and lofty 
cupola. Good bye, old Mantua, and 
may it be long ere we pass another 
dull day in your cheerless precincts. 
The sight even of your vegetable mar- 


ket,elsewhere refreshing, did not cheer, 
or tend in any way to make us forget 
being within range of your rice grounds. 
Your vegetable stalls are too close to 
your booths for old iron, to please 
us ; your frowsy garments dangle 
too near your fruit, and second- 
hand boots somehow destroy one’s ap- 
petency for the largest figs, or (which 
yours are not) the finest apricots. 
Adieu, old Ghietta, where a thousand 
Israelites carry on a most active com- 
merce of garments in decay, and look 
as if they would eat up, coat and all, 
any man with a newone. The guide- 
books for Mantua humanely divide 
your labours into four days. Oh! one 
day is much more than enough for 
seeing all that is, and much that is xot, 
worth inspection, As to ourselves, 
by way of novelty, we went next day 
to Novi, an excellent place for the 
practice of abstinence, where having 
eaten up all the eggs within five miles, 
(there were a dozen of us,) and it was 
a scanty supply, we made for Modena, 


Mopena, 


Modena is a small country town, 
situated agreeably enough, but very 
limited in its ideas, its resources, and 
its ramparts. The Duke has a hand- 
some Palladian palace, round the quad- 
rangular court of which, and behind 
two tiers of arcades which spring ele- 
gantly from the pavement, run open 
corridors, which look and feel cool. 
They conduct us first through three 
or four saloons, with white-washed 
walls, marble doorways, and scagliogla 
floors, on which, unless we had step- 
ped carefully, we should have been in 
some danger of dislocating a verte- 
bra, while gazing, as we were bidden, 
at a fresh frescoed Olympus on the 
ceiling. Having passed through a long 
line of rooms containing very little fur- 
niture for show and none for use, with- 
out in the least énvying the Grand 
Duke either his house or his capital, 
we reach the ball-room, which is fitted 
up richly with festooned satin furni- 
ture, and is gay with glass and gild- 
ing. Beyond this is the only room in 
this long suite which appeared to us 
really furnished, inasmuch as it has 
the carpet and the curtains which long 
habit has made us consider as essential 
to a sitting-room as grass to a park, 





the very foundation on which all that 
comes afterwards is but subordinate ; 
but we came for the gallery, and here 
it iss We saw a picture or two of 
merit, but none certainly of which the 
French would have deprived Modena. 
For the Nude, it is as good as a life 
academy. We find it first ina Roman 
Charity by Guereino, where we envy 
the starving old man ; and next in the 
Cleopatra, where we envy the asp; 
again, in the Lucretia pretending to 
be about to stab herself, where it 
needed not have been, unless Tarquin 
was quite a ruffian; and as to the 
Potiphar’s Wife, she positively raises 
the temperature of the cool room in 
which she exhibits her perfections by 
several degrees. Then there is a 
Venus half asleep among her roses 
and doves, and looking half reproach- 
fully at our modesty (we had English 
ladies with us) as we turned from her 
and the other naked, half-naked, and 
three-quarter naked females, to others 
in a more everyday presentment, 
shining in satin, looking rieh in vel- 
vets, and dazzling with all the glories 
of Paul Veronese ; while poor Bassano, 
ignorant alike how to rear silkworms 
or to represent the richness of their 
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looms, hangs on every woman, prin- 
cess or peasant, that one amber-co- 
loured petticoat of his, the discarded 
finery of one of Veronese’s belles. A 
kneeling figure turns her back to us 
in order to display its full proportions, 
and a snorting white war-horse, with 
Borgonone written on his crupper, 
fights a battle as usual over each door. 
The collection, moreover, possesses 
some real Canalettis, an artist whose 
pencil, as we recede from Venice, 
again drew us thither. One of them 
proves that in his days the horses of 
St Marc were altogether gilt, whereas 
now “ their collars only glitter in the 
sun.” Around the gallery, and im- 
mediately above the dado, are the very 
interesting bas-reliefs of Trajan’s co- 
lumn, which unveils itself in drawings 


While they are strangling poultry, 
(for every thing you are to eat is alive 
to welcome you atan Italian Locanda,) 
and making other necessary arrange- 
ments for dinner, we visit the Ca- 
thedral, which stands at one end of 
the “ piazza,” at a stone’s throw from 
our door. Emerging from the dirty 
little street of our settlement for to- 
day, its fine front comes into view, 
and on approaching nearer, we admire 
its curious old entrance gate, deeply 
embayed, as in the northern abbeys, 
in a series of arches within arches; 
while, in the van of all, two twisted 
porphyry columns screw their shafts 
into the backs of two ugly Cinque 
Cento lions, which writhe and look ill 
at ease under their pressure. 

On entering, our eye has scarce time 
to look out for the founts, the monu- 
ments, and the ‘* Baldaquino,”’ or for 
those broad-brimmed Medusas of the 
Papal See, the suspended hats of de- 
funct cardinals, which show their pur- 
ple border swimming high in the mid 
nave, when we see far up the Church, 
that many persons are assembled 
round two rows of children, placed on 
a rising series of opposite benches, with 
along table in the midst; this table 
is occupied by little books, artificial 
flowers, tin crucifixes, and all the 
fripperies in which the Catholics are 
wont to deck out their altars. Nota 
few priests are busily engaged in get- 
ting up something, and superior clergy 
are there who are to be hearers only. 


FERRARA. 
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(of the original size of the marbies 
trom which they were copied) made 
by Giulio Romano. But why should 
we say more about this grand-duke's 


: palace ?—we have paid one of his ser- 


vants for seeing his pictures, as we 
shall, on leaving his territory to-mor- 
row, others of them not to be tor- 
mented by that mosquito nuisance, his 
Dogana. The fellows will buzz about 
our police-blown passport, and hope 
it may not be found en rég/e—and yet 
we shouted at the restoration of the 
old state of things on that continent, 
which we have delivered up again to 
priests, Austrian soldiers, and insolent 
doganas, adopting that impudent 
phrase of the * holy alliance,” the cor- 
rect expression of a fact. 


These sit apart ina semicircle, directing 
their attention and ours to a boy and a 
girl: the first in knee-breeches and 
buckles, with acrown anda sceptre, and 
a monkey-likeair of importance; while 
his partner, a miss in her teens, is 
dressed like a ballet dancer, has her 
hair periwinkled into ringlets, and sits 
sparkling under a tiara of green glass! 
A crowd of folk pour in from the 
door, and having asked what all this 
may mean, we are informed forthwith 
that the “ children’s contest,” a kind 
of religious controversy, is about to 
commence, and that these opposite 
ranks of urchins, at present intent on 
studying each other’s physiognomies, 
are, at a word of command, to com- 
mence bating each other in polemical 
theology, and to insist on reasons, in 
the presence of their respective um- 
pires, for the faith that is in their 
neighbour; if his answer prove 
prompt and satisfactory, he acquires 
the right to turn round upon the 
querist ; if otherwise, down he comes 
like a winged jackdaw, and receiving 
the minimum of reward, the rs orsyov 
of a bunch of muslin roses, or a leaden 
crucifix, he makes his bow and is 
carried off from the arena. The last 
boy, he who shall have put down all 
the opposite bench, by superior me- 
mory, impudence, and greater powers 
of teasing, is to be declared impera- 
tore, and will receive the imperial 
robes, sceptre, and crown, from the 
last year’s Augustus, wha will rise to 
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welcome him, while the priests will 
confer on him the smartest missal, or 
the life of a saint, or a very superior 
nosegay, in proof of their satisfaction. 
Those cunning priests !—but we must 
not here say any thing in their dis- 
favour, for they really make way for 
us, bow at us, and courteously receive 
our salutation. Placed in the fore- 
most row, with all our forestiere airs 
and heresies upon us, we are hardly 
seated when a sly old canonico turns 
round, and asks whether we have any 
such improving disputations as these 
at home. Another would know 
whether the Catholic faith is not fast 
gaining ground in England ; while a 
third, not waiting for our assent, af- 
firms to the querist that it notoriously 
is—enquiring, however, of us whe- 
ther Oxford is entirely come round, 
and how the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury got out of his unpleasant dilemma 
in having suspended a clergyman, be- 
cause, in his discourses, he had ap- 
proached too near the true doctrine ? 
One of the party had recently, he 
told us, read an article in the Edin- 
burgh —, showing that Pro- 
testantism is beginning materially to 
modify her claims and opinions. We 
assured him that England was still in 
the main Protestant—but not so op- 
posed to Rome as to fear the intro- 
duction of pictures into its churches, 
(especially if we could get good ones;) 
most of us wish we could restore to 
our cathedrals their fine old glass win- 
dows; nor do people generally think 
they hear the devil raising his voice 
in the organ loft or in the choir, 
merely because they are playing, not 
Handel’s, but Rossini’s music—in 
short, we are seldom accused of being 
Puritans. ‘* In England at any rate, 
and evenin Scotland” . . . but 
we are interrupted here from giving 
further explanation by an urchin of 
nine years old, rising suddenly and 
fixing a young adversary from the 
opposite ranks, demanding of him 
with arms folded, and in a voice of 
impudent assurance, * i quale sia il 
sesto commandamento de Dio 2?” 
** Non fornicare,” answers the un- 
blushing vagabond. The priests look 
knowingly and approvingly on, and 
“‘ bene” —perfectly right—is heard 
from more than one voice. The laic 
folk smile, and the sixth commandment 
young gentleman returns tothe charge. 
“ Dichiarate questo sesto commanda- 
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mento! responde!” « Commanda,” 
he replicates, ‘* che niuno desidera la 
donna, 0 robad@’ altrui!” * Eh! non 
e vero!” bellows out the first young 
heifer. ‘ Commanda il sesto che non 
si faccia adulteria ; cive peccato con la 
donna a altrui,e s’ intende ancora che 
non si faccia fornicazione ne altro pec- 
cato carnale.” ‘ Bravo, bravo,” sing 
out the chorus of priests, and down 
comes the inexact reader of the deca- 
logue as if they had convicted him of 
adultery. Another young Horatius 
now gets up to encounter another 
Curiatius ; assuming not the intimida- 
ting attitude of the young bully who 
has disappeared, but the Jesuit’s 
smoothness and self-possession, he 
*‘ wishes to know” what he ought to 
do the first thing in the morning. 
** Desidero sapere quello, che dovrei 
fare la mattina, quando mi levo dal 
letto?” Answer, given like an ex- 
tempore prescription at an hospital, 
‘ Si farete il segno della Sta. Croce, 
et direte, inginocchioni, avante alcuna 
imagine pia e devota, tre Paier Noter 
—ire ave Mariaad onore della Santissi- 
ma Trinita, ed uz angelus Dei, ad onore 
del vostro angelo custode, con il Credo, 
Confiteor, e Salve Regina,” (all this 
is rattled off like the quick succes- 
sive detonations from  Perkins’s 
steam-gun,) and in going out of 
your house? why go to the nearest 
church, cross yourself as you enter 
with holy water, and if you can’t find 
time for mass, ‘‘ direte almeno, avante 
il Sto. Sagramento, gli atti di fedi, 
speranza, carita, e dolore, con cinque 
Pater, ave, e gloria, pregando per la 
conservazione ed aumento della Sta 
Chiesa; e passando per luoghi, ove sono 
immagine pie e devoti, gli farete rive- 
renza, leyando il capello o Ja baretta!” 
and do the like to the priests, and to 
your parents; finally, it should be your 
care, “ fare un poco di orazione,” and 
when all is done and are ‘al vostro 
luogho con silenzio é recitare la dis- 
puta che avrete studiato, &c. &e. 
We witnessed this miserable farce for 
some little time when it became in- 
tolerable, and we came away better 
satisfied with our own church, but not, 
certainly, better satisfied about the 
ancient mode of catechetical instruc- 
tion than before; bowing to the priests 
as we had been instructed, but not to 
the pictures or shrines, we withdrew, 
and the young thunderers, as we fan- 
cied, viewed our departure with re- 
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gret. The priest had complaisantl 
shown us the title of the work in which 
these boys were thus examining each 
other's proficiency—it was called, 
“ Dottrina Christiana composta del 
Ven. Card. Bellarmino,” and dates 
more than 200 yearsago. The Eng- 
lish reader.might be forgiven if he 
doubted our accuracy in allthis. But 
no. There is no mistake; we have 
since heard a similar rehearsal in St 
Peter's itself, and it is, no doubt, the 
Sunday school education for the whole 
of Italy. In France and Austria 
there will be a little political smatter- 
ing engrafted on Bellarmine. Sic 
vivilur—we chanted the downfall of 
Buonaparté some eighteen years ago! 
From the cathedral to the museum, 
chiefly to look into the cupboard, for 
it is no other, (anda very great shame 
to them it is,) where they keep 
Ariosto’s inkstand, and sit, as all pre- 
sume to do, in the seat of inspiration, 
his old gondole chair. The cupboard 
has certain other souvenirs equally 
interesting—they let you read a con- 
tract in his own hand-writing, (it is a 
page taken from a private memoran- 
dum book, and pasted on one side the 
shelves,) to let out a certain number 
of his “ bulls’’ for hire to neighbour- 
ing farmers, in consideration of a sti- 
pulated rate to be paid by the posses- 
sors of the Europas, in whose behalf 
they have been, pro hac vice, engaged. 
Ariosta was a great cattle breeder. 
The original MSS. of Guarini’s Pastor 
Fido is also here, and lies on the same 
shelf with a copy of Tasso’s Gerusa- 
lemme, corrected in his prison. They 
have, moreover, a fine bust of the 
thrice-crowned poet, with Guarini’s 
Latin inscription beneath,* the obverse 
of a medallion of Ariosto’s head, found 
in his tomb, is a hand tearing out 
a serpent’s tooth, with “pro bono 
malum"’ for device. This eoin was 
probably the work of his patron, Duke 
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Alphonso, who was an amateur artist 
in bronze; it was he that presented 
that well-known handsome inkstandt 
to the poet, for which he received an 
equally handsome ode. Twelve large 
cannons, (we mean cannons for gun- 
powder,) cast and christened after the 
twelve Apostles! and sent with the 
duke’s compliments to the pope, are 
a still more formidable evidence of 
skill in the foundery. Here also we 
saw the effigy of the said duke’s Car-« 
dinal brother, who wondered whence 
his ** Caro Ariosto” had got together 
so much filth. Caro mio Ariosto dove 
avete pigliato tutta quella porcaria? In 
front of such relics, and amidst the 
“bees,” which figure in the earlier 
editions of the Italian poet, sat Byron, 
say they, for three whole weeks, (we 
suppose occasionally,) to elaborate his 
not always wholesome honey for the 
English market. As to the old gon- 
dole, it is not only riddled throughout 
with the holes of xylophagous insects, 
properly such, but other and larger 
“* Necrobii” and * Polygraphi” than 
these have been at work on its back 
and arms, and many a nameless, but 
not unnamed, tourist has, with his 
«* Wharncliffe” or Brummagen blade, 
done more destruction than the 
worm on what remained of the dear 
old chair. Of this worse than folly, 
Byron unfortunately set the example 
to his countrymen, and Delamartine 
taught the travelling ‘ Calicots” of 
France that it was ton for them to 
book or write their names in remark- 
able spots. Byron may be excused 
for wishing his name to occur to every 
body ona spot which he so eloquently 
celebrates, and the French poet had 
an European reputation to extenuate 
the commission of what must always 
be held an impertinence; but what 
possible excuse is there, in such places, 
for the names of nonsense, which lie 
layer upon layer, as one mean name 






* This Epitaph we have not seen in print— 
Notus et Hesperiis jacet hic Ariostus et Indis, 
Cui musa eternum nomen Etrusca dedit. 
Seu satyram in vitia exacuit, seu comice lusit, 
Seu cecinit grandi bella ducesque tuba, 
Ter summus vates, cui docto in vertice Pindi, 
Ter gemina licuit cingere fronde comas. 
+ The model was carried to Paris, where it was a few years in vogue; it was then 
in the hands of Messrs Gimix et Compagnie in the Rue Coq, St Honoré, and has 
since, we doubt not, descended from the French ‘ Howel and James,” to shops of 


vastly inferior pretension. 
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succeeds another, and Brown half ob- 
literates Tomkins, till the whole chair 
and cupboard is a perfect palimpsest ? 
Besides these pleasing relics of a great 
poet, they show us some illumined 
music books of rare beauty, and unique 
in their size; the music lines for nota- 
tion are four, in place of the ordinary 
number five; and the notes a perfect 
system of hieroglyph, known only to 
Carthusian eyes, from whose convent 
in the neighbourhood they had been 
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filched ; for here, as at Bologna and 
many other places through which we 
pass, the almost proscribed Carthusian 
has no longer any cwnobium ; a spa- 
cious Campo Santo generally sup- 
plants it, and a dead city, hardly 
smaller than the living one in its 
vicinity, has left no trace of the con- 
vent, except the cypresses that once 
adorned its magnificent and spacious 
cloisters. 


Tasso’s Prison, 


In questo oscuro carcere vé appena 
Giungeva un raggio del maggior Planeta 
Avvinto i piedi di servil catena 

Traea la yita Y immortal Poeta. 


The cell is indescribably vile, and 
wants all the elements even of a pic- 
turesque dungeon. It is a dust-hole, 
under a madhouse; its walls, like 
those of any other resort for rats or 
spiders, are blackened and defaced ; 
yet our desperate English carbonari 
have chareoaled here as every where 
else where the pencil would not work 
—smoked their accomplished names, 
and compelled the door to feel many 
a sharp stiletto nibbling at its panels 
for the same noble purpose. Were it 
not for that tablet of marble inserted 
into the front wall to announce that 
this is no vulgar dungeon, you would 
pass on; but with that information 
what thoughts arise! If we love to 
think that the Rhapsodist of the 
Iliad, that Prince of Troubadours, 
recited, amidst applauding Greece, the 
deeds of his heroes under his coun- 
try’s plane-trees, or on the shores of 
the hoarse A.gean ; if we are glad to 
know that Virgil had his knife and 
fork at the tables of Augustus and 
Mecenas, what a pain to recollect 
that Tasso modulated the exquisite 
stanzas of his not less immortal epic 
(worthy to be sung to the harp of 
Ossian -at the banquet of all the 
princes of the earth) amidst the hu- 
miliation and despondency of a dun- 
geon! What fools men are to endure 
despots! They bring a light and 
they bring a key; bars there are 
none, nor bolts ; the prisoner has been 
gone for four centuries; oxygen has 
entirely eaten up the old iron lock; 
time has reduced to dust the hand that 
applied the key ; the duke’s brow is 





MSS. on the spot. 


still contracted, but it is only in the 
discoloured marble of his tomb ; and 
the despot (and there is nothing in 
Italy but despotism) who made men 
quail and cower at his presence, is a 
disarticulated and unsightly skeleton ! 
This is one of the places where one is 
compelled to feel in its full truth the 
“ quantula sint hominum corpuscula.” 
As to imprisonment of any thing hu- 
man in such a place, how any man 
could have borne it a month, and have 
lived to come out again, is our mar- 
vel;—a hero or a common criminal 
would have died surely; no prose 
existence could have stood it!—a 
nightingale frets himself to death in a 
cage, even though he be not shut up 
with toys and mockbirds, but the 
creative mind of the poet makes, to a 
certain extent, its own place every 
where ; and though it could not fa- 
bricate a heaven out of such a hell, 
even to a Tasso, it did not prevent 
him from carrying the prodigious re- 
sources of his mind into moods of 
being far far beyond his prison-bars. 
The door opens to the gentlest pres- 
sure, and the light of day, with the 
verdure of a small garden near one 
spot, make more emphatic the silence 
of the unwindowed cell. In Tasso’s 
time there was a small window, a 
very small one; it is walled up, but 
the marks of its dimensions are visible 
in the old brick-work ; and we see 
that, standing by it, he might, by 
straining a little, and standing side- 
ways, behold a few inches of the blue 
sky over the gable-ends of bis tyrant’s 
palace! In one corner of his square 
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area of twelve feet was his pallet, and 
here he must have sat, if, indeed, he, 
like Ariosto, had a chair to sit on! 
While we are thus curiously and in- 
tently surveying for a few minutes 
every foot of the small cell, our guide 
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points to where Byron sat nearly the 
whole ‘day ruminating, and without 
light, till he had remotely felt the kind 
of suffering which a brother poet had 
so long borne in silence. 


Tue Duke or Mopena’s Country House. 


Annoyed with the badness of our 
pencil, (don’t imagine pencils may be 
had ubique gentium,) and the sameness 
of our journey since we left Rovigo— 
a place of the very existence of which 
we shall be to-morrow oblivious, 
though we endured it for a whole 
day—we had determined to interrupt 
our note-mezking; it was not worth 
while to record any route that it had 
lain through —a Flemish landscape, 
irrigated by anastomising ditches, and 
of a surface in general only to be de- 
scribed con amore by a physician in 
search of malaria, a botanist looking 
out for new flowers, or a grazier who 
contemplates land as it is capable of 
being turned to the use of the farm 
or the dairy ; but we were roused by 
the name of a place called “ Bata- 
glia,” within eight miles of Padua, and 
happening to open our eyes at the 
same moment with our ears, we dis- 
cerned an immense pile of building 
high towering over the bulrush coun- 
try to the left; and, just as we had 
determived on the exertion of asking 
a question, our driver suddenly pulls 
up, and informs us that we are now 
in front of the Duke of Modena’s 
country seat—a place which few 
“ forestieri”” pass without paying its 
museum a visit: so we get down, 
cross the little drawbridge, pass an 
avant-garde of obelisks, garden statues, 
and clipped trees ; and, entering flank- 
Ways, come across a surly old se- 
neschal, who stands in a large court 
with a bunch of keys ready to con- 
duct you over the premises. Glancing 
at the battlements above, we see an 
array of old cannon, whose muzzled 
mouths project slightly beyond the 
parapet; but centuries have elapsed 
since they swallowed their last meal of 
cannon balls, and smelt the invigo- 
rating odour of gunpowder. Those 
maimed statues below, armless or head- 
less, round the margin of the green 
pond in the garden, were wounded 
before drtillery came into fashion, and 
the fearless frogs have poked their 


heads for centuries out of the scum 
under that ever-silent wall, and have 
never been startled by a single ex- 
plosion. Our old guide is by no 
means unlike one of Caravaggio’s St 
Peters. He points the way with his 
key ; we follow, and he coughs ; and 
when he applied himself to opening 
the museum door, little did we ex- 
pect to find ourselves in a vast apart- 
ment or gallery completely filled with 
wonders in their way. 

In walking down the room, the first 
objects that arrest our further progress 
are some dozen Corinthian columns, o 
nearly two feet high, in purest rock 
crystal, a portico to an elegant temple, 
dedicated, to judge by the quantity of 
carved coral and mother of pearl or- 
naments in its neighbourhood, to the 
sea divinities. A vast collection of 
objects are exhibited here which carry 
antiquity in their faces—instruments 
of peace and war, (as the articles en- 
joyed both,) the corn sickle and the 
spear-head of forgotten generations, 
the hatchet to hew wood, and the 
sword to hack the flesh of an antago- 
nist ; Egypt and her gods; her carved 
Scarabei; her cat, in all the myste- 
ries of mummy, surrounded by little 
idols in opaque green glass; but 
Egypt and her idols are common 
every where. Well, then, you have 
souvenirs of the cinque cento; deli- 
cately filagreed plates of ivory, meant 
for little book covers ; ladies’ work or 
jewel boxes, that must have taken en- 
tire years to complete, and so on ; and 
all this might have been glanced at 
and forgotten—not so that hall of 
heroes which awaits us! We enter 
the “armoury,” and start back on 
beholding the society with which we 
are suddenly confronted! Two long 
files of warriors, extending to a far 
distant door, stand forth to dispute 
our progress thither in a variety of 
menacing attitudes. Cold, stern, silent, 
they only wait for the trumpet, to join 
ranks and begin the clash! As we 
looked at these knights, and thought 
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on what is now meant by the title, 
and on some of our acquaintance who 
possess it, we smiled; but meeting a 
black vizor or two close to our noses, 
we found it by no means difficult to 
repress our levity in such a party! 
Armed cap.a-pie, on horseback and on 
foot, the knight and his squire, lord 
and banner-bearer, prick forward, or 
retreat, parry or lunge, or, already 
pierced through all their buckram, are 
falling from their horses, while the 
unscathed at their side point to the 
cannon at their feet, or frown, with 
vizors raised and hand on hilt, on 
some prostrate adversary, whose pale 
face is partially revealed to the spec- 
tator through the barred umbrils of 
his helmet. In rastred, or ringed, or 
tegulated armour, with round iron 
head-cap, and the red face bare; with 
helmets shaped like the Phrygian 
bonnet, with heraldic crest, and the 
cointific floating behind; with move- 
able vizor, or with pierced aventails 
for the eyes and mouth, (like those 
grim figures in the Italian processions, ) 
seated firm on saddle, with long pink 
sash, the horses with gambriged hous- 
ings, iron tusk and broad armour for 
flank and haunches; the rider armed 
with lance, bayonet, mace, quiver, or 
cross-bow, the short stabbing estoc of 
French invention, or the long two- 
handed sword of the middle ages: all 
seem real and alive, and, except in 
the Olympic Theatre of Palladio at 
Verona, we were never so much in 
danger of forgetting our own era, as 
when the shadows of past centuries 
were thus brought back to us in the 
jousting hall of the Obizzi. Between 
armed figures and spears and battle- 
axes, half peeled of their red cloth, 
lively pictures of battles are painted 
on the walls; nor could Borgognone 
produce more conviction in his groups 
than is to be found in those small 
circlets of radiating pistols, or those 
larger ones of carabines that tell their 
own story in their own way—twisted 
barrels, and long swivel guns that turn 
upon wheels, culverine and spzygardi 
armed with protecting projections on 
their wooden horses behind, ~ and 
swords which flame in their zigzag 
course like lightning, or that of St 
Michael in the Garden of Eden ; 


spurs with one rowel, and that rowel. 


a stiletto; cannons of many barrels 
and one chamber; old Dandolo’s fa- 
yourite mace, intended to batter head 
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and helmet at one blow into one mass. 
In case the reader should never have 
seen this diabolical instrument, and 
now that the Tower armoury is gone, 
we will tell him that it is not like the 
familiar clavus, club or bludgeon, with 
which Hercules killed Cacus, or that 
implement with which are inflicted 
the contusions and fractions of Donny- 
brook fair or every other festivity in 
Ireland ; nor is it like a smith’s sledge- 
hammer, meant to ring on skulls of 
men as its occasional anvil, but model- 
led like a very innocent thing—the 
instrument used to froth chocolate! a 
thing with a long handle, wrought at 
its extremity into salient cudes of iron, 
and sure, in the least dexterous hands, 
to perpetrate compound fractures in 
splinters of a thousand forms. With 
this instrument, old Dandolo and his 
men-at-arms took. Constantinople 
from the Turks! The last object in 
the gallery is a portrait of a most 
ominous-looking fellow, though not a 
warrior, a friend, a relation of the 
Obizzi, and here, by that right and 
by no other, a Machiavelli. 

There being no order to the things 
we see but the order in which we 
choose to see them, we address our- 
selves continually to our friend the 
custode, to help our defective know- 
ledge, but find to our regret that his 
ignorance exceeds our own, and that 
he is more than a century behind his 
generation. ‘* What are these cha-~ 
racters?” we ask, pointing to some 
old MSS. which he is studiously ex- 
hibiting. ‘* Hanno il carattere di 
Papyro.” Ay; in what language 
are they written?” fancying we may 
not have been heard—* In the lan- 
guage of Papyrus, as he has already 
said.” «* Whence were they brought ?” 
“From Papyrus in Egypt.” Here- 
abouts we began hesitatingly to object 
that he knew nothing about it, and he 
simultaneously regretted to a friend, 
who had come #0 assist him in not ex- 
plaining any thing, that it was in vain 
to attempt teaching foresticri any thing, 
for they did not speak Italian, One 
thing he did not allow us to overlook, 
a very fine ancient bust of Livy (whose 
birthplace, Padua, contains another, 
but of vastly inferior workmanship), 
which he said Il Signor Canning had 
pronounced (and with justice) to bear 
a very striking resemblance to the 
late Lord Castlereagh. Certainly it 
was a very fine head. To the mis- 
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cellaneous objects which are here 
brought together, it would require the 
appraising talent of Mr Robins to do 
any thing like justice: vast erudition 
and much patience would be required 
to arrange them chronologically. The 
family of the Obizzi, to whom this 
museum is indebted for its existence, 
(and whose exploits in the Crusades, 


whose marriages, murders, and pto- 
cessions, Paul Veronese has frescoed 
on the walls,) was a leader of the 
Guelphic party: the last Obicius died 
some few years ago, and left the mu- 
seum by will (in the absence of natu- 
ral descendants) as a present to the 
Duke of Modena. 


Papva—Cuurcu oF St ANTHONY, 


There were two St Anthonys, a 
greater and a less; both were I'ran- 
ciscans, and both Thaumaturgists of 
no common kind; the memory of the 
lesser St Anthony is strangely con- 
nected with a certain pig, of which 
he made an humble companion, and in 
whose behalf he used to ask alms, and 
accordingly, he enjoys the undesirable 
epithet def Porco. Where he is buried 
and invoked we know not; but the 
homonymous saint lies here, in a 
shrine, next to Assisi, the finest and 
most costly we have seen. The build- 
ing which contains that shrine, seen 
far off on approaching Padua, resem- 
bles the Brighton Pagoda, a chaos of 
minaret and dome; the interior is 
equally strange, but of a splendour 
most dazzling to Protestant eyes. 
Having entered the church, we leave 
all other monuments, fine as they are, 
unexamined, and press on, nor even 
care to admire the unusual opulence 
of four grand organs, and the golden 
Baldaquiro, but make our way into 
Sansorino’s chapel, where, had a de- 
vout audievce been our object, here 
we should have found it; the chapel 
was not so full but that we could see 
liow each votary comported himself. 
Strangers on such occasions are no 
interruption ; habit is every thing ; 
few care about forestiert, or listen to 
their idle questions, or to the unvary- 
ing replies of the methodical sacris- 
tan; their thoughts seem concentrated, 
their affections, their sympathies, all 
urge them forward, eager to rub head 
or hand against the materials of that 
holy shrine; the ancient cripple comes 
to chafe his palsied limb, and to utter 
his palsied prayer, beneath the crutch 
suspended in gratitude by a former 
votary. Some make a long arm to 
bring their rosaries, or their prayer- 
books, into contact with the marble ; 
and out of so many, the only unmoved 
persons are ourselves, (the intruders,) 


the beadle, (who does his duty mecha- 
nically,) and those occupied in dres- 
sing the altar, and in keeping the 
lamps burning. Some of the leading 
miracles of St Anthony are here re- 
presented in alto relievos, by Lom- 
bardi, Sansorino, and many a name of 
eminence besides; nor is it a small 
merit in such a subject, that so many 
prodigies should have been discreetly 
dealt with by such a variety of hands. 
The young saint begins his miracu- 
lous ** acta et gesta,” by a sufficiently 
startling marvel wrought in the very 
market place at Ferrara. A personage 
(no doubt historical) and his wife 
differ as to the authenticity in all re- 
spects of a new-born baby. The mo- 
ther, of course, has but one declara- 
tion to make—the husband perversely 
attributes his offspring to a certain 
Moor. As in such controversies the 
evidence of ‘the child itself would 
always be desirable, St Anthony, in 
this particular case, brings it about 
by pinching the young cherub, who 
forthwith points out with his little 
index finger his true sire, entirely 
exculpates the Othello, and happily 
terminates what had become an un- 
pleasant discussion. In showing us 
the next miracle, our guide was an- 
xious to know if we perfectly compre- 
hended him :—a heretic defies the saint, 
who throws out of the window a tum- 
bler to convince him—the glass stood 
the shock, but the stone upon which 
it fell was shivered to pieces, *‘ avete 
capito?”’ Capito? si! weunderstand 
the relation, but as to the fact—* is 
that all?—neither that, nor our be- 
lief,” he says, “ are his affair,” he has 
done his duty as expositor, and pro- 
ceeds to the next narrative in stone, 
where we find the saint restoring a 
young man to life, who was found 
dead in the garden of St Anthony’s 
father at Lisbon, while he was him- 
self preaching at Ferrara. Circum- 
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stantial evidence goes hard against 
the old gentleman, who, being tried, 
is of course found guilty, and ordered 
to prepare for execution. St An- 
thony becomes acquainted with this 
calamity, resuscitates the dead, res- 
eues the innocent, and reveals the 
murderer, The next lithograph re- 
presents a Florentine miser in the 
agonies of death. Now, St Anthony 
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had predicted, that on opening him, 
the coroner ‘would find he had no 
heart, that organ having been in his 
lifetime transferred to his strong-box ; 
the body is represented in the fore- 
ground undergoing the scrutiny, while 
behind the autopsy is the box just 
opened, round which are a crowd, 
each shouting their eurekas. 


Sr Justina. 


Luke the Evangelist would have 
little reason to be pleased, if, as they 
say, his body really did rest in a city 
that does not include him among her 
invoked saints, but wishes to have the 
credit of keeping him. We are half- 
way up the nave when we see a square 
monument in oriental alabaster, with 
a pagan frieze of bulls’ heads, and a 
figure, which is certainly not pagan, 
in the midst ; the unusual combination 
excites our curiosity, and we stop, as 
we seldom do, (especially if it is in 
verse, )toreada Latininscription, which 
converts our curiosity into astonish- 
ment. 


‘© Hic (bovis effigies fidei certissimus in- 
dex) 

Scriba Dei quarta (?) requiescit corpore 
Lucas, 

Qui fuit Antiochi de nomine ab urbe 
vocata, 

Pictoris, medicique, nova spectabilis arte,” 
&e. 


The reader will have no desire to be 
presented with twenty other lines 
equally indifferent; to relieve any 
heretical doubts on the reality of the 
importation of these remains, a sort of 
old trunk, its original packing case, is 
shown, within an iron cage, in which 
it is preserved! We may, perhaps, 
make this a suitable occasion for a few 
reflections concerning relics in gene- 
ral, which, throughout Italy, are so 
inseparably and indiscreetly connect- 
ed with their churches and with reli- 
gion itself. If the Catholic were con- 
tent to see in these objects a mere 
gratification of antiquarian propensity, 
no question would arise beyond the 
authenticity of the things themselves, 
thus collected and exhibited; and itis 
but just to say, that we believe the 
“Church” does not insist on receiving 
them as objects of faith: but consider- 
ed in their relation to expediency, and 


bidden to regard them as auxiliaries 
to religious sentiment, as things capa- 
ble of exciting a devout frame of mind, 
we apprehend they are a decided fail- 
ure. It may be natural, in the first 
excesses of grief, to collect and hoard 
souvenirs of the departed, (the poor 
seldom leave any such behind them ;) 
but at even a short distance of time, 
with what indifference are they re- 
garded! Now if such things cannot 
rekindle the affectionate impulses 
which attended the present object, 
how shall they animate an oblivious or 
languid frame of mind, in such an ab- 
stract thing as religion? What Ca- 
tholic, in point of fact, cares to read 
in St Peter’s that under a certain 
altar are preserved the bodies of St 
Simon and St Jude? The great his- 
torian saw human nature more justly. 
** Sed preefulgebant Cassius atque Bru- 
tus, eo ipso, guod effigies eorum non 
visebantur.” As tothe nature of the ob- 
jects which are preserved in the church 
treasury, many of them verge on the 
ludicrous, some on the impossible, and 
more than one on the offensive. Many 
things are shown, or pretended to be 
shown, which could not have been 
preserved under all ‘ appliances and 
means” of a religion triumphant from 
the first, a religion of which the 
heroes had been honoured with royal 
funerals in place of the martyr’s 
stake; many things (apart from the 
question of their being too susceptible 
of decay) could not, many would not, 
have been selected for such a purpose. 
When our countryman, Mr Lascelles, 
(it is well for his fame that it happen- 
ed in the reign of James) went twenty 
miles out of Rome to see but 
we really cannot transcribe even from 
his printed book of many editions— 
suffice it to remind the reader that 
Christ was not only baptized but cir- 
cumcised. But to return to the ques- 
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tion of the authenticity of relics, and 
say nothing of their impossible abun- 
dance, (for if the morsels of the true 
cross have been multiplied by miracle, 
so may any thing else,) who was to pre- 
serve Christ’s cradle, which they show 
you once a year at St Maria Maggi- 
ore? Such an object could not have 
survived his own lifetime ; that it could 
have been studiously preserved, toge- 
ther with the swaddling clothes which 
another church possesses, as an ob- 
ject of sacred veneration, is a conclu- 
sion which the history of the evange- 
lists positively forbids. We saw lately 
—now what willthe reader guess? we 
saw a portion, about three feet square, 
of the table at which Christ instituted 
the communion—the very board at 
which he sat at his last supper on 
earth!! It was composed of two very 
dark coloured deal boards glued down 
the middle; it was in a gold frame, 
hanging like a picture against the 
wall, and a glass before it: we saw it 
in the church of St John Lateran, and 
we saw it, we fear, the object of wor- 
ship by a whole train of priests in the 


[Aug. 
rich vestments of the church; they 
knelt before it, and lighted their cen- 
sers, and bowed, and performed, in 
short, a ritual destined to that and to 
no other object, for it was without an 
audience, and none were present but 
ourselves, who were on the spot by 
accident. Why have the Jews no 
relics, as we believe they have not? 
They were not more despised or op- 
pressed than the Christians; their re- 
ligion of traditions and ceremonies 
made it particularly likely that some 
object of their faith would have been 
secreted and handed down. None 
show fragments of the furniture even 
of Solomon’s temple ; it was destroyed: 
true, and that would have been one of 
the best reasons for expecting much 
to have been saved by those who, in the 
pillage,saw so many objects of their pro- 
foundest veneration. Relics, then, we 
presume to be a weak invention, not 
invented by the giants but the pigmies 
of the Catholic church, and addressed 
to that multitude that can alone beim. 
posed on by them, or receive them 
with any thing but derision. 


Tae Circus Maximus. 


A double row of white-washed stone 
statues encircles the * Circus Maxi- 
mus” of Padua, and remarkably ill 
they look, standing ghost-like and 
ghastly over a sluggish piece of water 
which goes all round the enceinte. 
Hither, however, do the inhabitants re- 
pairevery evening during the summer; 
(such a set thing is a promenade,) to 
amuse themselves and look at one 
another driving furiously round and 
round this mean enclosure; and we 
were nota little struck, as we took our 
evening walk, at observing some 
fine-looking horses among them, a 


breed with fine antique heads, yoked 
to equipages that might have graced 


the drive in Hyde-park. In a few 
days the German wild beast itinerant 
shows are to commence, and the horse 
and the chariot races; when the “heat 
of the Biga,” (as the common people 
here have been instructed to call it) 
will be intrusted by not a few of the 
wealthier citizens of Padua—but we 
shall be gone, having nothing lively 
to assist at but the putting up of a 
new Madonna in the street, which, by 
the way, is a lively pantomime if we 
had time to describe it. 


Tue UNIVERSITY. 


The cloisters here are of two stories 
round a large court; the walls are 
covered, as at Bologna, with foreign 
crests, and many (to an Italian) un- 
pronounceable name of students who 
came hither in the palmy days of 
Italian universities. Of these we 
make out, amidst the dust and cob- 
webs, some familiar enough to Eng- 
lish ears ; though the illustrious law- 


yer, or the sagacious physician, to 
record whose worth or wisdom the 
tablet reports itself to have been 
erected, had been gathered to his fa- 
thers centuries before we were born. 
Of one is * Johannes Erskine,” qui 
summos gymnasii fasces meruit. 
Another is ** Robert Napier, a distin- 
guished youth,” quiin Athenzi Pata- 
vini regimine, ut perimat feriales fu- 





ho 
. 


or Om INS 
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rias, ne feriant et furiant in mortales, 
justitiz habenas non frenavit sed 
strinxit,—if the reader can construe 
this into sense he need not refresh his 
Latin in Livy’s birthplace. A very 
English-looking face,(remarkableeven 
in monuments,) with long flowing hair, 
is placed over a very conspicuous 
tablet, and belongs to John Stokeham, 
a youth of English nobilitye Another 
tablet relates in Italian, an Italianstory, 
how a certain student killed his Pro- 


JSessor—the inscription is characteris- 


tic of the times, its date 1640; ** by 
a decree of the high Council of Ten,” 
fu candito Geo. Batista Tonesco per 
haver proditoriamente assassinato ed 
interfetto il Dote. Anthony Albanese, 
lettor publico, par ingiustissima ed 
iniquissima causa, del promaiori havuto 
nel suo Dottorato. A lady professor 
sits on the staircase leading to the dif- 
ferent class-rooms; her subject, 
Ethics; her names, Helen Lucretia 
Cornelia Piscopia; her marble cor- 
sets, very finely pointed, display the 
full symmetry of a very unprofessional 
bust ; Angouleme tresses curl in Pa- 
rian folds over her shoulders; her seat 
is a stone cushion, on which one hand 
falls negligently, as if she were on a 
sofa, while the other or professorial 


. arm has the gesture of authority, and 


is in act to harangue. The museum . 
attached to: this institution contains, 
amidst other curiosities, a large num- 
ber of different varieties of sguali or 
sharks which belong to the Adriatic! 
These ferocious creatures are arranged 
along the centre of the room, with 
mouths and fins fixed for the strike at 
your head. One huge fellow kept us 
at his side for full five minutes, he 
was sixteen feet in length; his teeth like 
a beautiful cupping apparatus, or pha- 
lanx of incisors, once made to move 
with an infallible snap when they 
were fixed into an erectile tissue, which 
while he lived could be raised or low- 
ered ad libitum, are now at the bidding 
of Professor Catullus, the lecturer on 
natural history, compelled to remain 
up. We saw ina little room, stand- 
ing by himself, a sulky-looking ele~ 
phant, who, having seized his master 
in his proboscis, dashed his brains out 
against the wall of a church, which 
tragical story is recorded in a few 
printed paragraphs; and further to 
enhance the interest it is natural to 
take in so mischievous an elephant, a 
lively little picture of the scene hangs 
by its side in a small frame within 
reach of his murderous proboscis. 


Tue Boranic GarpDEN. 


Midway between the many minarets 
and cupolas of those most Moorish- 
looking churches, St Anthony and St 
Justina, lies the Hortus Botanicus of 
Padua, rich in the possession of full 
14,000 plants. Over the gateway is 
an inscription telling the student when 
it is open, and under what restrictions ; 
but telling him, in Latin, that he is not 
to come at all before St Mare’s day; 
nor then before twenty-two o'clock. 

* Portam hance decumanum ne pulsato ante 
diem, 
“Marci Evangelist ; nec ante horam xxii;” 
and threatening, in Alexandrine verse, 
mulet, imprisonment, or rustication, 
to those who shall infringe these re- 
strictions. Some trees here are re- 
markable for the luxuriance of their 
growth; others for their great age ; uot 
afew for the altogether oriental air 
they give to the garden. In mere ex- 
uberance of leaf few surpass one or two 
of the eastern planes ; as to age, many 
a Nestorian trunk has been rooted in 
its present spot for ages. An Agnus 
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castus, spoken of as a fine tree by Gas- 
par Baulin 200 years ago, is still so to 
be spoken of as a peculiar looking tree, 
proved to us by the cast-iron sound of 
its stem that it had earned its name. 
The barbed opuntia is here, whose leaf 
droops over a stem of bristles, that 
look more like the clustered spikes of 
the echinus than any growth of veget- 
able origin. The spiral of the tall 
cypress, tapering up like minarets here 
and there over the pointedthorn of the 
yellow-ribbed agave or aloé, and the 
cactus tribe, which offers you figs on 
either side of a fructiferous leaf—all 
these conspire in giving an altogether 
remarkable air tothis garden. Three 
hundred kinds of roses, and two hun- 
dred varieties of geraniums, fill the 
air with fragrance; but the wonder 
of the garden (that on which fhe 
custode chiefly dwelt) was a plant of 
slender stem, which had lived for two 
years, and continued to grow lusty 
in the open wire basket in which it 
was swung and isolated in the green- 
M 
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house, (Iilandisia dianthoidea.) The 
gardener here promised us success in 
cultivating fenoccio, (the sweet fennel 
root so much relished in Italy,) if we 
soweditin ground well manured ; and 
if, for the two months during which it 
should liethere, the weather were fine. 
At the baths of Luna we tried the ex- 
periment with someseed which he gave 
us; but the result was a failure. A 
friend tells us that he formerly gave 
some seed to Sit Joseph Banks, in 
whose garden it was also unsuceessful. 
Weleft these garden scenes with regret, 
for we had had enough of eold inte- 
riors, dull freseoes, and painted ceil- 
ings, and had found it vastly pleasant 
to walk under the living colonnade of 
pines and poplars. We next day 
visited the Ragione, or ancient hall of 
justice, a * reversed hulk,” as Forsyth 
calls a very similar looking building at 
Vicenza. But this of Padua has no 
facada of Palladio to conceal its ugly 
walls, and render an else ungainly mass 
of brickwork attractive. We entered 
it abont twilight, the best hour for 
hiding the defects which time has 
wrought on Giolto’s fine frescoes on 
the walls, and immediately saw that 
it was quite unlike any other interior 
with which we were acquainted. Three 
hundred feet in length, a hundred and 
twenty broad, and eighty feet high, it 
looks akind of Noah's ark, withits hulk 
inthe air; the very windows, which are 
at least sixty feet above the spectator, 
admit slender supplies of light; and 
searcely enable him to discern a huge 
wooden colossus, a model ofthe Trojan 
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horse, made after Virgil’s description. 
Like that of Marcus Aurelius, his fore 
foot isup, and his hind brought forward, 
but the animal that trots in the instance 
before us, does so without a head. He 
was, however, 200 years in eating his 
head off, and when it fell an English- 
man bought it. Twelve men might 


easily be concealed in its carcass. One 
of our party extemporised Laocoon, and 
struck the old “ cinque cento” a heavy 
blow, of which the sound travelled 
hoarsely through his huge paunch, and 
the flanks vibrated for several seconds, 


Stetit illa tremens, uteroque recusso, 
Intonuére cave,gemitumque dedére caverne. 


This hall possesses an authentic bust 
and a good modern statue of Livy, 
raised on its authority. They showed 
us a stone on which, by the old law of 
this country, a bankrupt was obliged to 
sit naked in penance for his fraud. But 
the most interesting object in the room 
was, we thought, a portrait of the daring 
traveller Belzoni, a Paduan by birth, 
who is looking down from the canvass 
on two Egyptian sphinxes, a present of 
his to the university, which confront the 
wooden horse at the other extremity of 
the room. On one occasion this vast 
interior was converted into a banquet- 
ing hall, surrounded by flowers in their 
pots, and.a supper table was spread in 
the extemporaneous greenhouse. Na- 
poleon was the guest. Once a-year 
the schools assemble to receive prizes, 
and once a month the lottery announces 
the successful from the gallery which 
runs round the whole apartment. 
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HUMAN SACRIFICSS IN INDIA. 


Tue rule and policy of England, in 
her magnificent Eastern empire, will 
be found to display, in its general 
character, an unwearied and conti- 
nuous struggle against evil in every 
shape, a moral war of enlightened be- 
nevolence and Christian civilization, 
against the malignant influences of 
barbarous superstition upon minds 
unacquainted with any kind of free- 
dom. There are, indeed, shades in 
the picture—there have been negli- 
gence and misconception, ill-timed 
intermeddling with good and useful 
institutions, the growth of the national 
mind, and well suited to the country 
in which they were indigenous : there 
has been timid connivance at iniquities 
which might easily have been checked ; 
but the general tendency of our go- 
vernment has been to investigate the 
causes of every tangible evil, and to 
apply, sooner or later, a remedy, 
sometinies triumphant, sometimes very 
insufficient, but always the bestit could 
devise. Thus the open atrocity. of 
burning widows has been abolished 
with complete success, and machinery 
has been organized by which the se- 
cret and horrible system of the Thugs 
is in a sure course of extinction. But 
the government of India, able and 
well-infornied as it is, scarcely yet 
knows all the difficulties it has to con- 
tend with, all the prodigies to which 
human perverseness, in a soil so fertile 
in depravity, can give birth. It has 
but recently been ascertained, that there 
exists in India an extensive region, in- 
habited by a people distinct from the 
Hindoos, and living under the domi- 
nion of an ancient-local superstition, 
which enjoins upon them, as a con- 
stant practice, the immolation of 
human victims! 

Our knowledge of this people is 
derived from a paper of remarkable 
ability and interest, published in the 
journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of London for 1842, and written by 
Captain S. C. Macpherson, of the 
Madras army, who lost his health in 
executing a survey of the country, 
which is extremely pestilential. 

The territory which formed the 
ancient kingdom of Orissa, occupies a 
space measuring six degrees in lati- 
. tude, between the valley of the Ganges 


and that of the Godavery, and having 
a mean breadth of about three degrees 
in longitude. This space, rich and 
productive in its maritime division, is 
traversed in its whole length by a 
range of mountains, running at an 
average distance of seventy miles from 
the coast of Coromandel. The region 
which comprises the central ridges, 
the lofty plateaux, and the inner valleys 
of the mountain chain, with the great 
tracts of forest by which they are sur- 
rounded, has been occupied, from the 
earliest historical period, chiefly by 
remnants of three races, which claim, 
with the universal support of tradition, 
the aboriginal possession not of this 
portion alone, but of the greater part 
of the soil of Orissa. 

Of these remnants, the Khonds (to 
whom this paper relates) hold exclu- 
sive possession of a part of the central 
tracts of mountain and forest, and ex- 
ist also, thinly seattered, over portions 
of the subalpine district, which exhi- 
bits alternately the characteristics of 
the maritime and the mountain regions. 
The extreme length of the territory 
within which the Khonds are found, 
either as exclusive occupants, or 
mingled with others, is about 200 
miles; its extreme breadth about 170, 
and it is unequally divided by the 
river Maharadi, flowing from west 
to east. In the paper now before 
us, Captain Macpherson exhibits an 
outline of the religious opinions and 
observances of the portion ofthe Khond 
race, which has fallen under his view, 
to the south of the Maharadi, and 
principally in the zemindaries of Boad 
and Goomsur; two domains which, 
whether in respect of extent, of anti- 
quity, or of the dignity of the families 
by which they have been possessed, 
hold a high rank among the great 
estates or principalities, whose rulers, 
practically almost independent, have 
transferred to us the precatious and 
unfruitfal allegiance which they had 
yielded in succession to the monarchs 
of Orissa and of Delhi, and to the 
Mahratta power; and which is signi- 
fied by the payment of tribute, by the 
performance of services, generally 
formal, and the maintenance of nomi- 
nal contingents. 

The Khonds worship more than a 
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dozen divinities universally acknow- 
ledged, and which are believed to ani- 
mate and control the sensible powers 
of the universe ; with nearly the same 
number of local deities ; and, alone of 
all the Hindu Pantheon, the Goddess 
Kali, (the patroness of the Thugs.) 

The greatest of all these is Berd 
Pennu, or the Earth God, who pos- 
sesses a double character. First, as 
the supreme power; and secondly, 
as the divinity who presides over the 
operations of nature, who rules the or- 
der of the seasons, and sends the pe- 
riodical rains ; upon whom depends 
the fecundity of the soil, and the 
growth of all rural produce, the pre- 
servation of the patriarchal houses, 
the health and increase of the popula- 
tion, and, in an especial manner, the 
safety of flocks and herds and their at- 
tendants. 

«“‘The earth,” say the Khonds, 
‘¢ was originally a crude and unstable 
mass, unfit for cultivation and for the 
convenient habitation of man. The 
Earth God said, *‘ Let human blood 
be spilt before me!” and a child was 
sacrificed. The soil became forth- 
with firm and productive. And the 
deity ordained ‘that man should re- 


peat the rite and live.” 

The disposition of this god is male- 
volent ; and it is only on condition of 
deprecating his malignity by the 
ceaseless effusion of human blood, that 
the Khond enjoys the ordinary boun- 


ty of nature. The rite of human sa- 
crifice is the very foundation of the 
Khond superstition, and all must con- 
tribute, according to their means, to 
its support. It is considered essential 
that every farm should share the blood 
of a human victim at seed-time and 
harvest, and also on various occasions, 
according to the promise of the year, 
between those seasons. General suf- 
fering from disease or the ravages of 
wild beasts, and any calamity affect- 
ing the fortunes of the Abbaya, or 
Patriarch, equally call for public ex- 
piations to the Earth God. Private 
atonements are deemed necessary 
when any extraordinary misfortune 
marks the anger of the deity towards 
a particular house, as when a child 
watching a flock perishes by a tiger, 
_the form which is assumed by the 
Earth God for purposes of wrath. The 
priest is always consulted, and gener- 
ally demands an immediate victim. 

** Tt thus appears,” says Captain Mac- 
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pherson, “that the number of sacrifices in 
a Khond district depends upon circum- 
stances so variable, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to form an estimate, in any case, of 
their annual average. In the valley of 
Borogutza, two miles long and less than 
thfee quarters of a mile in breadth, I 
found seven victims whose immolation had 
been prevented by the vicinity of our 
troops, but was to take place immediately 
upon my departure.” 

The Khonds do nof, at Jeast in the 
districts to which this paper refers, 
sacrifice victims of their own people, 
for such offerings are unacceptable to 
the divinity. The victims, or‘‘ Merias,” 
are procured by a class of inhabitants 
of the hill country who are not 
Khonds; and these miscreants pur- 
chase them upon false pretences, or 
kidnap them, from the poorer Hin- 
dus in the low country, to the order 
of the abbayas or of the priests, or 
upon speculation: when in difficulty 
they sell their own children for sacri- 
fice, and for sacrifice under a religious 
system which is not theirown! A few 
Merias are always, if possible, kept in 
reserve in every district, to meet sud- 
den demands for atonement. Every 
victim must be bought by the Khonds 
with a price, an unbought life being 
an abomination to the deity. 

Victims of either sex are equally 
acceptable to the Earth God; chil- 
dren, whose age precludes a know- 
ledge of their situation, being for con- 
venience sake preferred. 

The Meria is brought blindfolded 
to the village by the procurer, and is 
lodged in the house of the abbaya; in 
fetters, if grown up; at perfectliberty 
ifa child, He is regarded during life 
as a consecrated being ; and if at large 
’ eagerly welcomed at every thresh- 
old. 

Sometimes he is suffered to grow 
up in ignorance of his situation, and 
he is presented with farm-stock and 
land, and with a wife of one of the 
castes upon the mountains, not of 
Khond race. Should a family be the 
result, it is held to be born to the 
fearful condition of the sire; and 
should the deity require atonements 
not easy to be afforded, the father and 
his children are sacrificed without he- 
sitation. 

The escape of a victim is thus de- 
scribed by Captain Macpherson :— 


** In the time of Kuli Dora Bissye of 
Goomsur, uncle of the present Dora Bissye, 
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aud one of the class of Benniah Khonds, 
which has generally foregone the practice 
of this rite,—a victim who had been per- 
mitted to attain to manhood was led out 
to sacrifice in the district of Rodungiah. 
The preliminary ceremonies had been gone 
through, and an intoxicated crowd expect- 
ed their consummation, when the fettered 
youth said to the Abbaya, ‘ In suffering 
this death I become, as it were, a god, 
and I do not resist my fate. Unbind me, 
and let me partake with you in the joy of 
the festival.” The Abbaya consented and 
unbound him; the young man called for 
a bowl, and drank, and the crowd contend- 
ed fiercely for the remains of the liqour 
which his lips had consecrated. He then 
danced and sang amid the throng, until 
the sacrifice could be no longer delayed, 
when he requested the Abbaya to lend 
him his axe and his bow, that he might 
once more join his companions armed, 
like a free man, in the dance. He re- 
ceived the weapons, and when the Abbaya 
was busied, with the priest, in preparing 
for the last rite, the youth approached him 
in the dance, and clove his skull at a blow. 
He then dashed across the Salki, a deep 
and foaming torrent, and fled down the 
Ghaut to the keep of Kuli Bissye. 

“ A furious crowd of worshippers follow- 
ed and demanded his surrender. But the 


Bissye contrived to cajole them until he 
could collect a small party of adherents, 


who secretly bore away the fugitive, and 
his descendants still live. 

* In like manner, when the arrival of the 
English troops first spread confusion above 
the Ghauts in Goomsur, many victims 
sought and found protection at the hands 
of the present Dora Bissye.” 


The festivals of sacrifice are de- 
scribed as follows :— 


‘¢ They are generally attended by a large 
concourse of people of both sexes, and 
continue for three days, which are passed 
in the indulgence of every form of gross 
excess—in more than Saturnalian license, 

“ The first day and night are spent ex- 
clusively in drunken feasting and obscene 
riot. Upon the second morning, the vic- 
tim, who has fasted from the preceding 
evening, is carefully washed, dressed in a 
new garment, and led forth from the vil- 
lage in solemn procession, with music and 
dancing. 

“ The meria grove, a clump of deep and 
shadowy forest trees,— 

‘ Sylva alto Jovis, lucusque Diane,’ 
in which the mango, the bur, the dammar, 
and the pipala generally prevail, usually 
stands at a short distance from the hamlet, 
by a rivulet, which is called the Meria 
stream, It is kept sacred from the axe, 
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and is avoided by the Khond as haunted 
ground. My followers were always warned 
to abstain from seeking shelter within its 
awful shade. 

“ Tn its centre, upon thesecond day, an 
upright stake is fixed, generally between 
two plants of the sankissar or bazar danti 
shrub. The victim is seated at its foot, 
bound back to it by the priest. He is then 
anointed with oil, ghee, and turmeric, and 
adorned with flowers; and a species of 
reverence, which it is not easy to distin- 
guish from adoration, is paid to him 
throughout the day. And there is now 
infinite contention to obtain the slightest 
relic of his person; a particle of the tur- 
meric paste with which he is smeared, or 
a drop of hisspittle, being esteemed, (espe- 
cially by the women,) of supreme virtue. 

“In some districts, instead of being 
thus bound in a grove, the victim is ex- 
posed in or near the village, upon a couch, 
after being led in procession round the 
place of sacrifice. And in some parts of 
Goomsur where this practice prevails, 
small rude images of beasts and birds in 
clay are made in great numbers at this 
festival, and stuck on poles ; a practice, 
of the origin or meaning of which, I have 
been able to obtain no satisfactory ex- 
planation. 

* Upon the third morning, the victim 
is refreshed with a little milk and palm 
sago, while the licentious feast, which has 
scarcely been intermitted during the night, 
is loudly renewed. About noon, these 
orgies terminate, and the assemblage is- 
sues forth, with stunning shouts and peal- 
ing music, to consummate the sacrifice. 

6 As the victim must not suffer bound, 
nor, on the other hand, exhibit any show 
of resistance, the bones of his arms, and, 
if necessary, those of his legs, are now 
broken in several places. 

“ The acceptable place of sacrifice has 
been discovered during the previous 
night, by persons sent out for this purpose 
into the fields of the village, or of the 
private oblator. The ground is probed 
in the dark with long sticks, and the first 
deep chink that is pierced is considered 
the spot indicated by the earth god. The 
rod is left standing in the earth, and in 
the morning four large posts are set up 
around it. 

“ The priest, assisted by the abbaya 
and one or two of the elders of the vil- 
lage, now takes the branch of a green 
tree, which is cleft to a distance of several 
feet down the centre; they insert the 
victim within the rift, fitting it in some 
districts to his chest, in others to his 
throat. Cords are then twisted round 

the open extremity of the stake, which 
the priest, aided by his assistants, strives 
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with his whole force to close, He then 
wounds the victim slightly with his axe, 
when the crowd throws itself upon the 
sacrifice, and exclaiming, ‘we bought you 
with a price, anc no sin rests on us!” 
strips the flesh from the bones, Each 
man bears his bloody shred to his fields, 
and thence returns straight home. Next 
day all that remains of the victim is burnt 
up with a whole sheep on a funeral pile, 
and the ashes are scattered over the fields, 
or laid as paste over the houses and gra« 
naries; and for three days after the sacri- 
fice, the inhabitants of the village which 
afforded it remain dumb, communicating 
with each other only by signs, and remain- 
ing unvisited by strangers. At the end 
of this time, a buffalo is slaughtered at 
the place of sacrifice, when tongues are 
loosened.” 


The Khonds have also a terminus, 
or god of limits, who is apparently to 
_ be regarded as a manifestation of the 
earth god. He is adored by the same 
rite as the Great Divinity. Particu- 
lar points, fixed by ancient usage, upon 
the boundaries of districts, and gene- 
rally upon the highways, are his altars ; 
and these require each an annual vic- 
tim, who is either an unsuspecting 
traveller struck down by his priests, 


or a sacrifice provided by purchase, 


as for the earth god. At one boun- 
dary, Captain Macpherson saw the 
bones of a recent victim whitening in 
the sun. Besides the blood of human 
beings, that of buffaloes and of goats 
is acceptable to the god of limits. . 

Buffaloes, goats, and fowls are the 
ordinary offerings to the Hindu god- 
dess Kali, but she is also in many 
cases propitiated by the rite of human 
sacrifice. 

It must be mentioned, however, 
that many of the Khond tribes wholly 
abstain from human sacrifice. Cap- 
tain Macpherson thinks that the prae- 
tice of human sacrifice does not exert 
upon the character of the Khonds an 
influence so eminently unfavourable 
to humanity, as it has done in the 
ease of some other races of mankind, 
since it is combined with no vin- 
dictive or ferocious feeling, such ag 
that which prompts to the slaughter 
of captive enemies, ‘‘ The rite,” he 
says, “is discharged with feelings al- 
most purely religious, in fearful obedi- 
ence to the express mandate of the 
terrible power whose wrath it is be« 
lieved to place in abeyance; and the 
offerings are lives, free, unforfeited, 
undegraded, generally in innocent 
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childhood, belonging to a different 
race from the immolators, procured 
by persons of another faith, and ac- 
quired by scrupulous purchase, which 
the Khonds believe to confer a perfect 
title. They are obtained and offered 
up without passion. When the axes 
of the crowd are raised to complete 
the rite, the justificatory exclamation 
is upon their lips, ‘ We bought you 
with a price !’” 

In these opinions we cannot con- 
cur; there is a cold-blooded, syste- 
matic cruelty in the selection of chil- 
dren as victims—the elaborate prepa- 
ration, the torture inflicted that there 
may be no show of resistance—which 
is infinitely more shocking to us than 
the honest, intelligible, animal fero- 
city which prompts the slaughter of a 
captured enemy. 

The species of reverence, which 
it is not easy to distinguish from 
adoration, and the desire to obtain 
relics of the victim’s person, remind 
us very strongly of certain proceed- 
ings which take place in a country 
more civilized than Khondland, and 
with regard to victims who might 
be considered, a priori, less inte- 
resting, as they certainly are less 
innocent, than the poor Meria child- 
ren; of Sheriffs soliciting autographs 
from murderers, and *‘ respectable fe- 
males” crowding the chapel, to be edi- 
fied by their demeanour, during the 
condemned sermon; and Sheriffs’ 
ladies presenting them with white 
flowers to be hangedin! There is one 
thing to be said of the Khond sacrifi- 
ces ; they are not sordid, like the mur- 
ders of the Thugs, who believe it to be 
a religious duty to strangle travellers 
in honour of Kali, and to seize on all 
their property. Still, it is most pain- 
ful to contemplate the fact, that hu- 
man sacrifices are offered in British 
India in the face of day ; and strong 
as the sacrifices may be in their moun- 
tains, and stronger in their noxious 
climate, we cannot doubt that a way 
will, ere long, be found, to induce 
them to forego this horrid rite. There 
is the less reason to despair of this, 
since there are, as will appear below, 
several good points in the character of 
these mountaineers. Of the gods not 
requiring human sacrifice, (though 
his ultimate offering bears some 
resemblance to it,) the chief is the 
god of arms, Loha Pennu; who has 
in every village a sacred grove, in the 
centre of which his symbol is buried 
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—a piece of iron two cubits in length, 
When war is resolved upon, he is 
propitiated with the sacrifice of a 
young chicken, a libation of palm 
toddy, and an addled egg and some 
rice. The priest then consecrates 
the arms of the warriors, and calls 
loudly upon Loha Pennu, and on 
*¢ the war gods of the hills,” and on 
all the other gods—he becomes pos- 
sessed with the god, seizes a handful 
of the arms, points towards the hostile 
quarter, and delivers them to those 
nearest to him, who rush off, followed 
by the rest, as they can snatch up 
weapons from the heap. When they 
arrive in the presence of the enemy, 
the priest makes a fresh offering to 
Loha Pennu on the field of battle, 
and gives the signal to engage. He 
himself waits in the rear, until some 
warrior, himself unwounded, can 
bring the right arm of a slain foe, 
with which trophy they both rush to 
the grove of Loha Pennu, where the 
priest presents it to the god, with the 
prayer that he will make the axes of 
the tribe more sharp, and their arrows 
more sure. Success in arms is care- 


fully ascribed in every case to the 
immediate interposition of the god, 
never to personal valour. 


The remainder of the Khond super. 
stitions involve no offerings except 
of grain, fruit, and the common ani- 
mals. They believe in the divinity 
of the sun and moon; in a god of 
small-pox, to prevent whose approach 
thorns are cunningly planted in the 
paths which lead towards any infected 
place; a villagé god, the guardian 
deity of every hamlet, and upon whom 
its ruin or prosperity depends; a god 
of hunting, and a god of births, and 
a peculiar tutelary god for each. hill 
and knoll ; also a forest god, to whom 
a considerable grove is uniformly de- 
dicated by every village, and teli- 
giously preserved, in order that tim- 
ber may never be wanting in case of 
accidents from fire or from enemies. 
Not a twig is cut for use without the 
formal consent of the village, nor can 
the axe even then be applied, before 
the god has been propitiated by the 
sacrifice of a sheep or a hog. 

Another deity presides over tanks, 
so important in a hot climate ; and the 
god of rain, and the gods of fountains, 
are assiduously worshipped. _When- 
ever a fountain dries up, the priest 
plucks the cocoon of a silk-worm from 
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a bamboo tree, and in the dead of 
night steals to some living fountain, 
to entreat the god to transfer a por- 
tion of its waters to the deserted 
spring. He fills the cocoon from the 
spring and returns to the dry foun- 
tain, repeating charms as he goes, 
while it is believed that a stream of 
water follows his footsteps under 
ground. The cocoon cup of water is 
placed in the deserted well, and after 
sacrifice, the god either immediately 
renews the spring, or gives signs of 
satisfaction, which are always follow- 
ed by its reappearance in a day or 
two. 

These are the gods generally ac- 
knowledged. It is held generally, 
that a man has three lives or spirits ; 
animal life, which dies; a life which 
survives the body and animates a suc- 
cession of corporeal forms; and a life 
which is identified with the Deity, and 
possesses power over human affairs. 

Deceased ancestors, therefore, oc- 
cupy the first place among the local 
divinities ; anda perfectly accomplished 
priest takes between three and four 
hours to recite his roll of gods and 
deified men. 

Of the other local deities, the most 
remarkable is Dhungarri Pennu. In 
him the Khonds appear to adore an 
influence which is new to ceremonial 
worship; namely—the conservative 
principle, or rather that of things as 
they were. Upon a lofty mountain, 
the fitting altar of Dhungarri, the 
blood of buffaloes, goats, and pigs, is 
annually poured out, before an im- 
mense concourse of devotees, whose 
single aspiration is, “‘ May we conti- 
nue to live as did our forefathers, and 
may our children hereafter live like 
us.” These worshippers of the con- 
servative principle seemed to us the 
most enlightened Orientals we had yet 
heard of; and we were not a little 
seandalized at the conclusion of Cap- 
tain Maepherson’s account of them,— 
surely, surely, the gallant officer must 
be mistaken ! 

‘“‘ The greater part of the popula- 
tion, whose predominant sentiment is 
thus expressed, appeared to me under 
eireumstanees peculiarly unfavourable 
to minute enquiry upon any subject. 
The Moui tree had just blossomed, 
and in the drunken festival by whieh 
its spirit-produeing flowers are wel- 
comed, I beheld the dreadful spectaele 
of the male population of an entire 
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community, through which my march 
lay for two days, wholly deprived of 
reason. But no woman added degra- 
dation to the scene.” 

Several of the local gods have sym- 
bols: in one case a stone smeared 
with turmeric; in another an unknown 
substance ; in another a piece of iron. 
But the Khonds are not worshippers 
of idols, as the following story will 
show :— 

«¢ A moss-grown rock on the hill of 
Koladah, in Goomsur, which bore a 
rude natural resemblance to a man 
seated on a tiger, had been, from the 
remotest antiquity, an object of super- 
stitious veneration. The father of the 
late rajah of Goomsur, in compliment 
to the Jakso tribe, whose former terri- 
tory included Koladah, built a temple 
near the spot, and placed within it the 
image of a man and tiger of the best 
Hindu workmanship. The gaudy 
idol remained entirely unnoticed, while 
the Khonds continued to regard the 
rude natural image with unabated 
reverence. In the year 1815, how- 
ever, when a British force took posses- 
sion of Koladah, a party of sepoys 
chanced to bivouack in the temple. 
Their camp-fire was allowed to scorch 


the idol, and a Mussulman contemp- 
tuously pricked the nose of the tiger 


with his bayonet. Blood, say the 
Khonds, flowed from the wound, and 
a pestilence wasted the English camp; 
which proved that their divinity had 
transferred his presence from his an- 
cient hill to the new Hindu shrine. 
Thither they declined to follow him, 
but the tiger rock has since ceased to 
be in any degree an object of religious 
regard.” 

They have scarcely any temples. 
Their divinities are all confined to the 
limits of the earth. 
are believed to reside, emerging and 
retiring at will by chinks, which are 
occasionally discovered to their wor- 
shippers; and they all assume earthly 
forms at pleasure ; the Earth God, for 
example, adopting that of the tiger as 
emblematic of his nature, or as con- 
venient for purposes of wrath. 

The priesthood is hereditary, but 
the office may be assumed by any one 
who chooses to assert a call to the ser- 
vice of a god; and it may be laid 
aside at pleasure. The priests are 
not only interpreters of the divine 
will, and mediators betwixt the Deity 
and man, but also adepts in magical 
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[ Aug. 
arts. They enjoy, therefore, great 
power and influence, and have an ho- 
nourable place at all festivals; espe- 
cially at marriage or funeral feasts, 
and on the occasion of the birth or 
the naming of a child, when they de- 
cide which ancestor is born again. 
And when in the public council a priest 
of venerable age and character de- 
mands, * Will men not listen to those 
to whom God listens ?” the appeal is 
rarely resisted. 

Such is, in its general outlines, the 
religion of the Khonds, though for 
many curious particulars we must re- 
fer to the paper itself. 

Their faith appears to bear refer- 
ence to morality only upon a single 
point, that of the observance of truth ; 
and Captain Macpherson believes 
them to be inferior in veracity to no 
people in the world. The violation 
of an oath is believed to be invariably 
punished by the divine wrath, although 
their ideas respecting these sanctions 
are not free from casuistry. It is in 
all cases imperative to tell the truth, 
except when deception is necessary to 
save the life of a guest, which is sa- 
cred, and is to be thought of before 
the life even of a child of his protec- 
tor; for the first duty which the gods 
have imposed upon man, is that of 
hospitality. 

The denial of a debt is a breach of 
the principle of veracity which is held 
to be highly sinful. Let a man, say 
they, give up all he has to his credi- 
tor, and beg a sheep to begin the 
world with; and by the favour of the 
gods he shall prosper. Let him have 
flocks and herds, and deny a just 
debt, and not a single sheep shall re- 
main to him. 

It is evident that the law of insol- 
vency is better understood by these 
moralists than by some of ourselves. 

The Khond religion presents no 
view relative to the future destiny of 
man, except what is involved in the 
doctrine of triple life, already stated. 
«The Khonds hold the very peculiar 
doctrine, that death is not the neces- 
sary and appointed lot of man, but 
that it is incurred only as a special 
penalty for offences against the gods ; 
and this, either through ordinary 
means, as by a wound received in 
battle—or through the agency of men 
who are gifted by the gods with 
power to destroy, as by transform- 
ing themselves to wild beasts; or by 
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magicians, who have acquired the 
power to destroy life by impious arts, 
purely human.” 

Upon the whole, the point of de- 
velopment to which this superstition 
has attained, appears to Captain Mac- 
pherson to be nearly that which is 
ascribed to the religion of Greece in 
the Pelasgic period—“ it is the reign 
of Ceelus and Terra, of night and the 
starry signs, the genii and the nymphs, 
and the ¢ gods now forgotten’ of He- 
siod ; before the dynasties of Olympus, 
to which later speculations assigned a 
cosmological character; before Homer 
and the bards conferred unity and 
nationality upon the perplexed mythi- 
cal circles of Greece ; when the pri- 
mary deities were honoured in the 
forms of nature over which they pre- 
sided, and the lesser and the derived 
gods were symbolically adored in 
blocks of wood and stone, as were the 
goddess of fertility at Paphos, and the 
Graces at Orchomenos.” 

Strange it is to find these old- 
world notions still existing; strange 
that Englishmen in the nineteenth 
century should speak face to face with 
men holding a different faith which 
had melted away, and become part of 
obsolete antiquity before the days of 


Homer—in comparison with which 
the stories of Thor and Odin are tales 
of yesterday, and the Hindu religion, 
with its records, carried back fourteen 
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centuries before the Christian era, a 
mere innovation. But stranger still 
will it be, if, now that we have found 
them—now that they are within the 
range of our influence; in a word, now 
that we are responsible for them, we 
should fail to act beneficially upon 
their minds, to encourage their bold- 
ness and truth, and the good qualities 
which they possess, to wean them from 
their unhappy superstitions, and, if 
possible, (and, it must be remembered, 
that their rude notions may be more 
easily displaced than the more subtle 
and systematic religion of the Hindoos,) 
to impart to them, eventually, our own 
pure faith. 

There is now opening to India 
(unless her foreign relations interfere) 
a prospect of the full development of 
the capacities of the richest soil in the 
world. There is also opening, through 
the zeal and care of the English go- 
vernment, a still nobler prospect—a 
prospect of the moral improvement of 
a clever and industrious population— 
of the cultivation of their great powers 
of mind, and the eradication of their 
evil practices; and we are confident 
that a few years will do the work of 
ages with these rude mountaineers, 
and that they will, ere long, be as far 
removed from the opinions and the 
feelings which dictate human sacrifice, 
as we are from the superstition of the 
Druids. 
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Barsarossa OF ALGIERS. 


Tue original seat and cradle of the 
name and nation of the Turks, the 
Altai range of Central Asia, is descri- 
bed by Gibbon as * lying at the equal 
distance of two thousand miles from 
the Caspian, the Icy, the Chinese, and 
the Bengal seas :”—and it was not till 
the later part of the eleventh century 
of our era, that the conquests of the 
Seljookian sultans first brought the 
hordes of their native subjects in con- 
tact with the open sea, on the shores 
of Kerman and Syria. But thegenius 
of the Turks continued to be essen- 
tially unmaritime :—even when their 
territories comprehended the extensive 
shores of Anatolia, the practice of 
navigation, whether for purposes of 
war or commerce, was still almost un- 
known :—and their language itself, 
even at the present day, so strongly 
retains the impress of its inland origin, 
that the ocean is expressed by the same 
term, (deniz,) which properly signifies 
a large lake ; and not only the whole 
vocabulary of nautical technicalities, 
but even the distinctive names of dif- 
ferent classes of vessels, are borrowed 
from the various languages of the Le- 
vant. The Osmanli Turks, in the 
infancy of their empire, were equally 
unskilled with their Seljookian prede- 
cessors in all that related to naval af- 
fairs: and long after their rule was 
established at Adrianople and through- 
out Romania, the sultans and their 
armies owed the means of transport 
across the narrow strait of the Dar- 
danelles to the precarious aid of their 
Greek and Genoese vessels, who held 
the ports of Lycia and the adjacent 
isles of the Archipelago. (See Gibbon, 
chap. 65, &c.) Almost the first* ves- 
tiges of an Ottoman imperial marine 
are to be found in the flotilla equipped 
by Mohammed II. for the siege of 
Constantinople. “ But this hasty and 
imperfect navy was created,” (as is 
observed by Gibbon,) “ not by the 
genius of the people, but the will of 


the sultan;” and the 300 vessels, 
which were shamefully routed by a 
squadron of five Christian ships, and 
which were afterwards drawn with 
ease overland from the Bosphorus to 
the Go'den Horn, could be scarcely 
entitlec to rank with even the lowest 
rate of modern galleys. The arma- 
ments directed against Rhodes and 
Otranto, in the latter part of the same 
reign, indicate a considerable advance 
in naval tactics; but their fleets were 
adapted rather for the conveyance of 
troops and warlike stores, than for an 
engagement at sea with a hostile force ; 
and on the repulse of the former expe- 
dition by the knights of St John, the 
Rhodian and Venetian squadrons con- 
tinued to rule the Grecian seas, and 
to infest, almost with impunity, the 
commerce of the subjects of the Porte. 

The office of capitan, or high ad- 
miral, does not appear at this time to 
have ranked as a separate and perma- 
nent dignity, or to have entitled its 
holder to the grade of pasha, but was 
generally annexed to the sandjak or 
government of Gallipoli, the earliest 
acquisition of the Ottomans on the 
European side of the straits. The 
duties of this officer were indeed, ap- 
parently, confined principally to the 
superintendence of the arsenal and 
equipment of the galleys, and did not 
extend to the command of the arma- 
ment when afloat, which usually devol- 
ved (as was the custom till a far later 
period in our own and other countries 
of western Europe) on the general 
of the land troops embarked for ser- 
vice. Under Bayezid II., the Turk- 
ish navy began to acquire a more 
regular organization ; the ships were 
of increased size aud stronger con- 
struction, and mounted with numerous 
heavy guns; and Kemal-Reis, ori- 
ginally a page of the seraglio, and 
who owed his elevation in the first 
instance to his extraordinary personal 
beauty, was the first Ottoman naval 





* < Tt is indeed related, that, in the time of Sultan Mourad II., the Ottomans occa- 
sionally made excursions to the neighbouring shores and islands: but these expeditions 
are not worth enumerating,’-—Haps1 Kuatra, Maritime Wars of the Turks. 
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commander whose exploits made him 
known and formidable in the Medi- 
terranean. The terror of his name 
extended even to the shores of Spain, 
which he ravaged in 1487, in the hope 
of effecting a diversion in favour of 
his Moslem brethren in Grenada, then 
engaged in their last mortal struggle 
against the overwhelming power of Cas- 
tile and Aragon ; but the impulse thus 
communicated soon again died away. 
In the last year of Selim I., when a 
fresh attack was meditated against 
that “ nest of pirates, Rhodes,” (the 
reduction of which had become doubly 
necessary from its intereepting the 
communication between Constantino- 
ple. and the newly-conquered realms 
of Egypt and Syria,) the wrath of the 
fierce monarch was vehemently kindled 
against his ministers, to whose mis- 
conduct he attributed the dilapidation 
of the fleet, and the deficiency of stores 
and ammunitionin thearsenal. “*When 
the viziers reported to the sultan that 
they had ammunition sufficient for a 
four months’ siege, the padisha re- 
plied in fury, * Have all men yet for- 
gotten the disgrace sustained by the 
arms of my grandfather, Sultan Mo- 
hammed-khan, the conqueror, before 
this infidel castle of Rhodes, that you 
would fain double it on me? If in 
twice four months we take such a for- 
tress, it will be well done. How stand 
ye there at my footstool, and talk of 
powder for four months only ? As for 
myself, I believe that I shall never 
undertake another voyage, except that 
te the next world ; but be that as it 
may, I will commence no war so ill 
prepared, or by the advice of such 
improvident counsellors!’ These 
words spake the glorious sultan, as 
with fore-knowledge ; for within six 
months from this conversation he was 
summoned to the world of spirits ; and 
Rhodes was with difficulty taken* 
within the time he specified, when 
besieged by his son Sultan Soliman- 
khan of auspicious memory.” [Hadji- 
Khalfa.] 


Sueh is the brief outline of the na- 
val history of the Ottomans, prior to 
the accession of Soliman the Magni- 
ficent. But before many years had 
elapsed subsequent to that event, the 
crimson ensign of the crescent and 
star had been displayed in triumph on 
every European shore within the 
Pillars of Hercules, and the maritime 
service of the Porte had been raised 
to a degree of completevess and or- 
ganization, fully commensurate with 
that which the regulations of the 
Sultan had introduced in the other 
departments of public affairs, and far 
exeeeding that of any. contemporary 
Christian state, with the single excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Venice. Yet this 
sudden impulse was received, not (like 
most of the improvements of that glo- — 
rious reign) from the personal energy 
of the sovereign, but mainly from the 
victories of an obscure piratical adven- 
turer of the Hgean, whose valour and 
rare good fortune enabled him to lay 
the vassal kingdoms of Barbary at the 
feet of the Sultan, in acknowledgment 
of the honours which were heaped 
upon him, and who not ouly intro- 
duced among the Ottomans them- 
selves the rudiments of maritime 
tactics, but formed by his example a 
school of naval commanders, and first 
organized that system of Moorish 
piracy, which (originally intended to 
retaliate the ravages of the Maltese 
knights and Sicilian rovers) continued, 
almost up to our own time, the scourge 
of the Mediterranean ecommerce. 

The early career of this corsair- 
king, and his not less famous brother, 
(to whom was applied, in common 
with him, the sobriquet of Barbarossa, 
or Red-beard,) has been made in some 
measure known to European readers 
by the narrative of Robertson, (Hist. 
of Charles V., book 5) :—but as his 
aceount is not without inaccuracies, 
we shall follow the statements of 
Hadji Khalfa, (Maritime Wars of the 
Turks, ch. ii.,;) who professes to have 
drawn his materials from an autobio- 





* A curious discovery was made, about twenty years since, relative to this second 
and famous siege of Rhodes, which places the conduct of Lisle-Adam and his. chival- 
rous followers in rather a new light. In the course of some excavations among the 
ruins of the Grand Master’s palace, a range of hidden vaults was laid open, containing 
more than 20,000 pounds of powder ; which, as was surmised from appearances, had 
been placed there for the purpose of blowing the Commander of the Faithful, and all 
his host of true believers, into the air as soon as the defenders had evacuated the place, 
which they did immediately on its surrender! The “ deadly nitre” had, however, slume 
bered for more than three centuries, harmless and unsuspected. 
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graphy compiled by Khair. ed-deen 
himself, at the command of Sultan 
Soliman. Their father, Yakoob, 
whom Robertson calls “a potter of 
the Isle of Lesbos,” had in truth been 
a levend, or soldier of irregular infan- 
try from Anatolia, and having formed 
part of the garrison left in Mity- 
lene on its capture by Mohammed II. 
in 1462, continued to reside there on 
receiving his discharge. His son, 
Khizr, afterwards Prince of Algiers, 
was born in 1468, (the same year with 
his great antagonist Andrea Doria,) 
and commenced active life by accom- 
panying his elder brothers, Oroudj* 
and Elias, in their trading voyages to 
the coasts of Egypt and Syria. But 
their commercial prospects were ruined 
by the capture of their vessel by the 
Knights of St John, after a conflict in 
which Elias was slain, and by a long 
subsequent detention in the dungeon 
of Rhodes; and the two surviving 
brothers, when at length set at liberty 
by an exchange of captives, obtained 
from the Prince Korkoud, who go- 
verned the coasts of Anatolia for his 
father Bayezid, an authorization (like 
a modern letter of marque) to cruise 
at sea against the Christians for the 
reparation of their broken fortunes. 
Their nautical skill and daring soon 
made their names renowned through- 
out the Levant, and their depreda- 
tions extended even to the Adriatic 
and the coasts of Italy ;—but the fall 
and death of their patron Korkoud, 
which immediately followed the acces- 
sion of his brother, Selim I., appears to 
have rendered their position insecure ;} 
and abandoning for a time their haunts 
in the gean, they sailed with their 
galleys and treasure to Tunis, where 
they demanded shelter and protection. 


pAug. 
Their reputation ensured them a fa- 
vourable reception from the reigning 
prince, Mahommed,{ whose weakness 
at sea exposed his coasts to constant 
devastation by the Christians : and on 
condition of receiving a fifth of all 
their captures, he even committed to 
their custody the important castle of 
the Halk-al-Vad, or Goletta, which, 
guarding the narrow entrance of the 
salt-water lake on which Tunis stands, 
is in effect the key of the capital on 
the seaward side. 

This compact continued, at least 
nominally, in force for several years ; 
during which the power and resources 
of the brothers derived vast accessions, 
not only from their own valour and 
exertions, but from the voluntary ad- 
hesion of thenumerous Moslem rovers, 
who, singly or in small squadrons, had 
scoured the Mediterranean, but who 
were now attracted by the fame of 
these new sea-kings to range them- 
selves under their victorious flag. 
Thus reinforced, they no longer con~ 
fined their operations within the petty 
limits of a piratical cruise, but turned 
their thoughts to the establishment of 
their power on the mainland of Nor- 
thern Africa, the political aspect of 
which at that conjuncture was singu- 
larly favourable to such an enter- 
prize. Since the final extinction of 
the Mohammedan kingdom in Gra- 
nada, the Spanish arms had assumed 
the offensive on the coast of Barbary. 
Oran, Tripoli, and other places of 
importance had been annexed to the 
crown of Castile; and little opposi- 
tion could be offered to the further 
progress of the invaders by the dis- 
united and distracted principalities of 
the Moors. The power of the Shereef 
dynasty, which still rulesin Maghreb,§ 





* Called Horue by Robertson and others. 


The word in Turkish signifies ‘ young,” 


and perhaps may have been merely a nom-de-guerre, as we know no other instance of 


its use as a proper name. 


+ In this statement we have have followed Hadji-Khalfa; but it would appear, 
from all other accounts, that the commencement at Jeast of their Tunisian career 


must have long preceded this epoch. 


t Mohammed was the twenty-first sultan of the dynasty of the Beni-Hafs, which 


had governed the kingdom since a. p. 1226, when it threw off the yoke of the Almo- 
hades. He succeeded Muley-Zakaria, by whose mediation the peace was concluded in 
1491 between Bayezid II. and the Mamluke sultan, Kait-Bey. (See our January No. p. 
41.)° Von Hammer, (Hist. of Ott. Emp. lib. xxviii. note,) erroneously places the esta- 
blishment of the Beni-Hafs in a. pv. 1156, only ten years later than the era of the 
Almohades. 

§ Maghreb, “* the Land of the Setting, or of the West,” is a term often used by 
Arabic writers resident in Asia, to denote the whole extent, from Egypt westward, of 
Northern Africa, the natives of which are popularly termed Maghrebins. In Africa, 
however, it is generally confined to the provinces west of Telmessan, forming the mo- 
dern empire of Morocco. Al-Gharb (Algarve) has nearly the same signification. 
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or Morocco, was then struggling in 
its infancy ; and the other provinces, 
as Algiers, Telmessan or Tlemecen, 
&e., were held either by petty chiefs 
who pretended to independence, or by 
princes of the house of Beni-Hass, 
paying little more than nominal alle- 
giance to their titular sovereign, the 
King of Tunis. Every thing contri- 
buted, therefore, to the aggrandize- 
ment of these daring adventurers ; 
and having earned the character of 
champions of the faith by the recap- 
ture of Cherchel and other ports from 
the Christians, their succour was in- 
voked by the Algerines, whese chief 
or shetkh-al-beled, a Bedouin emir 
named Selim Aben-Toomi,* could not 
protect them against a threatened at- 
tack from the Spanish governor of 
Oran, who had already blockaded 
their harbour by building a fort on an 
islet commanding theentrance. The 
aid of Oroudj was prompt and effect- 
ive; but, as usual in such cases, he 
speedily rid himself of Aben-Toomi, 
assumed the sovereignty in his own 
name, and by the reduction of the 
neighbouring chiefs of Tennes and 
Telmessan, became so formidable as 
to draw on himself an attack from a 
strong Spanish force, headed by 
the Marquess de Comares. A host 
of Moors and Arabs, the partizans 
of the deprived rulers, joined the 
Spaniards on their landing: and 
Oroudj, attacked by overwhelming 
numbers in the inland districts of 
Telmessan, attempted to cut his way 
through to the coast, accompanied by 
his younger brother Tshak, and a 
band of his faithful Levantines; but 
they were surrounded near the Tafna, 
«* where the valiant Oroudj Reis, and 
all who were with him, died sword in 
hand, and drank the perfumed sherbet 
of martyrdom,” (1518.) His head and 
right hand (for he had lost his left arm 
some years before in an attack on Bu- 
gia) were paraded in brutal triumph 
through the seaport towns of Spain, 
where his name had long been a “sound 
of terror.” 

Khizr was at Algiers when he learnt 
the fate of his brother, which left him 
the sole survivor of the sons of Yakoob. 
His authority was readily acknow- 
ledged by the troops and people ; and 


a Spanish fleet, which appeared before 
the place the ensuing spring, was 
shattered by a storm; while a land 
force, which had moved from Oran to 
co-operate in the expected attack, was 
encountered in the field by Barbarossa, 
and defeated with loss. Still his te- 
nure of Algiers would have been but 
precarious, had it depended entirely 
on his own address and good fortune : 
but the recent overthrow of the Mam- 
luke power by the Ottomans had ex- 
tended the shadow of the horsetails 
far along the north of Africa, and the 
divan of Selim at Cairo was crowded 
by the representatives of the Moorish 
potentates. Khizr had before this time 
made overtures for the favour of this 
redoubted conqueror, and had sent to 
Constantinople, in token of homage, 
two cargoes of rich stuffs selected 
from his prizes—a gift which was gra- 
ciously received and remunerated by 
the Sultan. He now openly declared 
himself the vassal of the Osmanli 
Emperor, in whose name he struck 
coin, and read the khotbah at Algiers, 
dispatching at the same timeinto Egypt 
his most trusted lieutenant, a noted 
corsair named Kurd-Oghlu, (“ son of 
the wolf,”) who was charged to lay at 
the feet of Selim the submission and 
homage of his master. Selim, trans- 
ported at this easy acquisition of anew 
kingdom, received the envoy with the 
highest distinction ; and delivered into 
his hands the pelisse and sabre of 
honour, the horsetails and kettledrum, 
which were the appropriate ensigns of 
the dignity of beglerbeg, or viceroy, of 
Algiers, to which Barbarossa was 
elevated by a special firman, under 
the new title of Khair-ed-deen Pasha 
—a name signifying “‘ one good in the 
faith,” corrupted by Christian writers 
into Hayradin or Hariadenus. 

Such was the commencement at once 
of the Turkish supremacy on the Bar- 
bary coast, and of the immediate con- 
nexion of Barbarossa with the policy 
of the Porte, of which he continued 
thenceforward the firmest and most 
loyal, as he was the most powerful 
feudatory. Secured in his usurped 
possessions by this potent alliance, he 
continued during several succeeding 
years to complete the reduction of the 
neighbouring Arab and Berber chiefs, 





* Called by Robertson “* Eutemi, King of Algiers,” 
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whose revolts he repressed, by the aid 
of a body of janissaries sent;from Con- 
stantinople, with mercilessseverity :*— 
while from the impolitic persecution 
of the Spanish Moriscoes by Charles 
V., he derived the accession of a va- 
liant and faithful colony. By an edict, 
‘ published Dee. 1526, the Emperor 
summarily prohibited the publie call 
to prayers, and other ceremonies of 
the Moslem faith, the free exercise of 
which had been guaranteed onthe con- 
quest of Granada by Ferdinand ; and 
the Moors, overpowered in the attempt 
to defend their religious liberty by 
arms, implored the aid of Khair-ed-deen 
to transport them from their native 
soil, now become a land of bondage. 
The appeal was quickly replied to 
by the appearance of an Algerine 
flotilla on the coast’; and no less than 
70,000 Moslems are said by Hadji 
Khalfa to have been brought over, in 
successive voyages, from Europe to 
Africa, where they were settled mostly 
in Algiers and its vicinity, and proved 
the firmest support of their patron’s 
sway. In the mean time his squad- 
rons, consisting chiefly of galleys and 
light brigantines, overspread the sea 
under his subordinate officers, the 


principal of whom, besides the re- 
doubted Kurd-Oghlu, and a renegade 
Jew named Sinan, were the veises or 
captains Salih and Aiden, and another 
noted corsair, known only by the un- 
couth nickname of Caccia-diovola, or 
Devil-driver, under which he is men- 


tioned by European writers. Tor- 
ghoud, (theDragut of the Christians,}) 
whose fame as a naval commander 
almost rivalled in later years that of 
Khair-ed-deen himself, was at this 
time a captive of Doria in the Genoese 
galleys, having been captured in a 
marauding descent on the coast of 
Corsica. Many thousand Christian 
captives, torn from the coasts of Spain 
and Italy, weré either detained in 
chains for ransom, or sent to work on 
the fortifications of Algiers and 
Djerbeh, an island intermediate be- 
tween Tunis and Tripoli, which he 
had occupied as an eastern depot for 
his plunder. The miseries undergone 
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by these unhappy wretches, as de.. 
seribed by a contemporary Italian 
writer, appear to have anticipated the 
more modern horrors of the negro 
slave trade. ‘ Thrown by heaps like 
logs into the narrow holds of the 
Turkish galleys, they were only re- 
leased occasionally for examination : 
when those who appeared so nearly 
worn out with hunger and privations 
as to render their recovery doubtful, 
were cast alive, without further cere- 
mony, into the sea.” One of the 
works thus constructed was the vast 
mole, or artificial isthmus, which now 
unites the mainland to the small island 
covering the port, on which stands 
the famous lighthouse battery. By 
a sudden attack in 1530, Barbarossa 
had succeeded in dislodging the 
Spaniards from this important post ; 
eapturing at the same time a squadron 
of nine large ships, which arrived 
from Spain, though too late, for its 
succour. The crews of these vessels 
were kept in slavery ; but the officers, 
many of whom were men of high 
rank, were put todeath without mercy. 
‘* The relatives of the admiral” (says 
Hadji-Khalfa) ‘* offered 7000 florins 
for his body, but the true believers 
disdained to beeome traffickers in in- 
fidel carcasses ; and it was accordingly 
thrown into a pit!” 

The system of the Mediterranean 
warfare of this age, as well as the 
character of the vessels employed in 
it, was so wholly different from that 
of modern times, as to require some 
description to render it intelligible. 
Though ships of heavy tonnage and 
more than one deck, impelled by sails 
alone, and carrying one or more com- 
plete tiers of guns, had been intro- 
duced for some time in war, these 
carracks, as they were called, (cor- 
responding with the modern line-of- 
battle ships,) were scarcely considered 
as constituting part of the active force, 
but rather regarded as floating castles, 
to cover with their guns the disem- 
barkation of troops, or assist in the 
attack of seaport towns, and in sea- 
fights to serve as rallying points for 
the swarms of scattered galleys, which 





* In the version of Hadji-Kalfa’s * Maritime Wars,” published by the Orienfal 
_ Transl. Soc., Tunis is evidently given (in the account of these transactions, pp. 35, 
36,) by mistake, for Tennes, a seaport town, lying W. of Algiers. ch ras 
T This corrupted appellation is still preserved in that of the Maltese headland, where 
he received his death wound at the great siege in 1565, 
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might take refuge under their heavy 
battery, as broken infantry in land 
actions reform their ranks under 
cover of their artillery. 

But the strength and vigour of the 
contending squadrons lay principally 
(as in the maritime wars of classic 
times) in the numbers and rapid 
maneuvring of their long galleys, 
rowed usually by slaves or prisoners 
of war; and by the velocity and im- 
petuous onset of which the fate of a 
naval action was generally decided, 
rather than by the weight of fire from 
the carracks. The oriinary war- 
galleys, (called in Turkish Tchekdereh 
or Tchekdermeh, and by the Moors 
Tareidat,) would seem to have differed 
so little, either in build or equipment, 
from the trirémes with which the La- 
cedemonians and Athenians had dis- 
puted the empire of the Aigean nine- 
teen centuries before, that some fur- 
ther details on these points may not 
be found uninteresting. 

The hull lay very low and close to 
the water, extremely sharp built and 
straight in the run, and of such extra- 
ordinary length in proportion to the 
beam or width, that the Venetian 
galleys of the largest class, which 
measured 165 feet from stem to stern, 
were only 32 feet in total breadth. 
The prow was furnished, as of old, 
with a long and sharp: beak: and 
from this, as weil as from the usually 
black colour of the hull, the epithet 
of grab* (literally raven) was popularly 
applied to these vessels by the Moors. 
The after-part was occupied by an 
extensive poop or quarter-deck, which 
was the station of the captain and the 
soldiers, and which was defended on 
the quarter by galleries and boarding- 
nettings. From this a descent of two 
or three steps led to a long narrow 
platform, (called in French coursier, 
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and in Spanish ecruxia,) running the 
whole length of the vessel from the 
forecastle to the poop, and serving 
beth for a gangway and a flush deck ; 
on this the guns were mounted, usually 
a single long heavy piece pointed for- 
wards in a groove near the bow, and 
two or four others of smaller calibre’ 
amidships. The rowing-benches (to 
which the galley-slaves were usually 
chained by one foot) were arranged 
iit a quineunx order on a sort of 
sloping gallery or wide gunwale, (in 
French, pont,) which projeeted over 
the ship’s- side, so that these who 
stood in the highest rank were imme- 
diately below the courster, and under 
the eye of their taskmasters, who 
quickened their exertions by the un« 
sparing use of the lash. The galley 
was pulled with twenty-six oars on a 
side—a number which seems to have 
been nearly invariable in all rates} but 
the smaller classes (galéres subtiles, 
or legéres, called fergata or frigate, 
and khirlangitscht by the Turks, and 
by the Moors, jafan and thelthi) had 
only one or two men to each oar; the 
largest (galeazza of the Venetians, 
and maona of the Turks) had some- 
times even as many as five or six ;§ 
those of the ordinary rate, (galéres 
batardes, whence the Turkish bash- 
tarda,) which were almost exclusively 
employed by the Turks, had, like the 
ancient triremes, three. 

The galley was provided with a 
main and foremast, which might be 
raised or struck as required, and which 
carried large lateen sails; but a craft 
of the construction just deseribed could 
only have been trusted under sail in 
light winds and smooth seas, as her 
want of heel, and deficiency in beam, 
must have made her at all times a bad 
sea-boat ; while her great length must 
have exposed her to break her back 





* This name is still retained in the Indian and Arabian seas for a peculiar class of 
fast-sailing vessels, in which the place of a bowsprit is supplied by a long projecting 
bow, the last vestige existing in these days of the beak of the ancient galleys. 

{ This would seem to have been also the case among the Greeks, as indicated by 


the name of penteconter, applied to the smallest class of their war-vessels ; while it is 
worthy of remark, that the complement of 150 or 160 rowers, assigned by Mitford 
(ch. viii. sect. 4) to an Athenian trireme, is precisely the number required for a 
ichekdermeh, each of the fifty-two oars of which was pulled by three men. 

} This word (literally @ swallow) is used in the modern nautical vocabulary of the 
Turks for a corvette, or gun-brig. 

§ These were almost peculiar to Venice: they carried a considerable number of 
guns; and their commanders, who were always Venetian nobles, were instructed not 
to avoid the attack of twenty-fiye light Turkish galleys. 
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and founder in a rough sea. But 
these disadvantages were compensated 
by the swiftness with which vessels so 
navigated could be impelled, like the 
steam-boats of modern days, over the 
smooth summer seas of the Mediterra- 
nean, and by the facility with which 
they penetrated into creeks, rivers, 
and inlets, which the intricacy or 
shallowness of their waters rendered 
impervious to vessels of draught, and 
depending only on sails. With their 
masts lowered, and their long, low 
hulls undiscernible on the surface of 
the sea by the sentinels on shore, the 
corsair galleys lay during the day 
unsuspected in the offing, opposite to 
a town which they had marked for 
plunder; at midnight the inhabitants 
were roused by the flames of their 
dwellings, and the fierce cry of the 
tecbir, and daybreak saw the marau- 
ders again far at sea, bearing with 
them their booty, and such of their 
captives as had been spared from the 
slaughter, long ere the ineffectual aid 
of the neighbouring garrisons could 
reach the scene of devastation. These 
enterprizes were frequently led by 
Mudagils, or exiled Spanish Moors, 
whose religious zeal was sharpened by 
the thirst for revenge, and whose local 
knowledge was aided by intelligence 
from their brethren, the new Christians 
of the Inquisition, who, in most cases, 
still adhered in secret to the faith of 
their fathers, and gladly guided the 
plunderers to lay waste the domains 
usurped from them by the Nazarenes. 
The numerous ruined atalayas, or 
watch-towers, which crown almost 
every eminence along the sea-board 
of Murcia and Valencia, afford still 
existing evidence of the frequency, at 
no very remote date, of these deadly 
visits, and of the unceasing vigilance 
necessary to guard against them. 

The independent kingdom of Tunis 
still intervened between the Ottoman 
pashalik of Egypt and the newly-ac- 
quired dependencies of the Porte in 
Algiers; but its throne was no longer 
occupied by Sultan Mohammed, who 
died in 1523, after a reign of more 
than thirty years. The contest of his 
forty-seven sous terminated in the 
victory of Hassan, one of the youngest, 
who secured himself by the massacre 
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of all his brothers—Rashid alone 
escaping to Algiers, where he was 
sheltered and protected by Khair-ed- 
deen. He was still residing there in 
exile, when (in the summer of 1533) 
an imperial échaoosh arrived to sum- 
mon Barbarossa to a personal confer- 
ence with the sultan at Constanti- 
nople—the successes of Doria on the 
coast of the Morea, and the capture of 
Coron, having determined Soliman to 
direct all the naval forces of his em- 
pire against the Genoese admiral. 
His obedience was prompt. Commit- 
ting the management of affairs in 
Africa to Hassan Aga,* a renegado of 
approved prowess and fidelity, and 
carrying the Tunisian prince in his 
company; he departed with a squadron 


‘of eighteen sail, “* burning with desire 


to render his face resplendent by 
rubbing it on the threshold of the 
abode of the august Padishah, whose 
glory is like that of Jemsheed!” 
Coron had already been recaptured 
by the Turks; and Doria, who was 
lying with his squadron at Prevesay 
withdrew at the approach of his re- 
doubted enemy to the Italian side of 
the Adriatic; but two of his ships 
were intercepted in their transit by 
the Algerine flotilla; and Barbarossa 
arrived in triumph at Navarino, where 
the capitan-pasha Ahmed, (surnamed 
Kemankesh, or the Archer,) awaited 
him with his fleet. The united arma- 
ments sailed together for Constanti- 
nople, entering the Golden Horn 
amidst reiterated salvos of artillery ; 
and Khair-ed-deen was entertained 
as an honoured guest in the palace of 
the capitan-pasha. At his public 
audience of the sultan, he was receiv- 
ed with distinguished favour, present- 
ing gifts of African rarities and wild 
animals; his principal officers also 
bowed before the throne, and, after 
being invested with robes of honour, 
were appointed to the superinten« 
dence of different departments in the 
arsenal. 

The influence of the grand-vizir 
Ibrahim, was at this period at its 
zenith ; and the assiduity with which 
Khair-ed-deen had courted the good 
graces of this all-powerful minister, 
had been repaid by the care taken of 
his interests in the recent treaty with 





* Knolles confounds this Hassan with a son of Barbarossa of the same name, who 
afterwards distinguished himself at the siege of Malta, 
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Austria,* when the ministers of 
Charles V. (as king of Spain) had in 
vain endeavoured to procure restitu- 
tion of the fortresses recently taken 
from them on the coast of Barbary. 
But his patron was now absent at 
Aleppo, where he had taken up his 
winter quarters with the advanced 
corps of the army destined to act in 
the spring against Persia; and Bar- 
barossa, who found himself thwarted 
by the jealousy of the other vizirs in 
gaining the ear of the sultan to his 
schemes of African aggrandizement, 
obtained permission to repair in per- 
son to the camp, and receive from 
Ibrahim his investiture in the govern- 
ment of Algiers, which passed through 
the hands of the grand-vizir in virtue 
of the extraordinary powers conferred 
on him by his new office of serasker- 
al-sultanat.—(See our September No., 
page 299, and November, page 598.) 
Though now entering on his sixty- 
sixth year, the vigour and activity of 
the corsair were still unimpaired ; and 
instantly mounting on horseback with 
his suite, he traversed Anatolia with 
the rapidity of a courier, and present- 
ed himself at the vizir’s headquarters. 
“ On his arrival at Aleppo, the vizir 
showed him the greatest respect, going 
out in grand-procession to meet him, 
and mustering all the troops to do him 
honour. A general divan was held, 
in which Khair-ed-deen, after salut- 
ing the vizir, had his place assigned 
him, on the first day, below all the 
begs and pashas; but on the next day 
he was clothed with a robe, in token 
of his dignity as beglerbeg of Algiers, 
and took his seat above all the other 
governors.”’ After the completion of 
the ceremony, he returned with equal 
speed to Constantinople, which he 
reached on the twenty-fourth day, 
having halted only long enough to pay 
his devotions at the tombs of two 
famous Moslem saints at Brousa and 
Iconium. 

The winter of 1533-4 passed away 
amidst warlike preparations; but the 
enterprize which Khair-ed-deen had 
at heart, was the reduction of Tunis ; 
and after representing to the sultan, 
in numerous interviews, the value and 
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importance of the place, and the ease 
with which it could be reduced, from 
the unpopularity of the reigning 
prince, he received the imperial per- 
mission to undertake it. Early in the 
summer, accordingly, while the sultan 
was advancing to open the campaign 
against Persia, which closed with the 
conquest of Bagdad, he passed the 
Dardanelles “ on a propitious day,” 
at the head of such a warlike arma- 
ment as the Levant had hardly seen 
since the first days of the Osmanlis. 
So great had been the zeal and acti- 
vity displayed in the arsenals, that 
sixty-one bashtardas, or heavy galleys, 
had been launched and equipped du- 
ring the past winter and spring, which, 
with the Algerine squadron and fire 
vessels belonging to independent cor- 
sairs, raised the aggregate to eighty- 
four sail, on board which were 8000 
janissaries. The peace still subsist- 
ing with Venice, preserved the Isles 
of the Archipelago from aggression ; 
and the first attack was directed on 
Reggio, recently colonized with the 
Greek Christians transferred from 
The town, aban- 
doned by the panic-stricken refu- 
gees at the first appearance of the 
crescent, was sacked and burned, with 
all its shipping: ‘and Khair-ed-deen, 
the same night, having had a favourable. 
dream, arose and set sail with lanterns 
lighted at the poop and prow of every 
galley,” and continued his course 
along shore, pillaging and burning, 
almost without resistance, wherever 
he chose to land. Naples itself ex- 
pected an attack; but the aim of 
Barbarossa was elsewhere directed. 
Stretching out from the shore during 
the day, he ran silently at night into 
the bay of Terracina, where 2000 
men were landed for the attack of 
Fondi, a town a few miles inland, in 
which there resided the most celebra- 
ted beauty of the age, Giulia Gonzaga, 
wife of Vespasio Colonna, Count of 
Fondi. In a true corsair spirit of 
gratitude, he had formed the resolve 
of repaying the favours heaped on him 
at Constantinople, by securing this 
‘paragon of Italie” (as Knolles calls 
her) for the harem of Soliman; and 





* « Algiers and all its dependencies,” (said Ibrahim to Correlius Schepper,) ‘ are 
the sandjak of Khair-ed-deen ; he conquered them, and we confirmed them to him 3 
we could not resume them if we would, and we would not if we could!” A rare in- 
stance of diplomatic candour ! 
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with such suddenness and secrecy was 
the enterprize conducted, that the 
town was surptised by escalade, and 
the princess, starting from her couch 
while the Algerines were forcing her 
palace gates, was saved only by being 
thrown across a horse, half-naked as 
she was, by a cavalier* of her house- 
hold, and carried off at full speed into 
the mountains. The Turks, after 
revenging themselves for their disap- 
pointment by pillaging the town and 
destroying the churches, returned un- 
molested to their vessels. 

Thus balked of his intended prize, 
Khair-ed-deen instantly quitted the 
shores of Italy, as a leopard retreats 
on missing his prey; aud the priests 
and citizens of Rome, who were al- 
ready preparing their flight from a 
still more ruthless sack than that in- 
flicted on them seven years before by 
the army of Bourbon, were relieved 
from their apprehensions by the news 
of his apparition on the coast of 
Africa. Casting anchor before the 


goletta of Tunis, in aceordance with 
his previous instructions, he occupied 
the capital without opposition in the 
natne of Muley-Rashid, whose former 
partizans crowded to his standard, 


while Hassan, deserted by all his adhe- 
rents, fled into the interior. But the 
absence of Rashid, who had been left 
a state prisoner at Constantinople, 
could not be long concealed, and a 
fierce revulsion of popular feeling en- 
sued; when Khair-ed-deen, boldly 
throwing off the mask, planted his 
horsetails before the citadel, and de- 
clared the kingdom to have become a 
province of the Ottoman empire. The 
infuriated but disorderly resistance of 
the Tunisians was speedily crushed by 
the veteran troops and formidable ar- 
tillery at the disposal of the corsair ; 
and Hassan who, during the tumult, 
had re-entered the town at the head 
of a swarm of Bedoweens, was pur- 
sued into the desertf and utterly over- 
thrown. 
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Tunis was now completely in the 
power of Khair-ed-deen, who oecupied 
himself diligently in repaiting and 
strengthening the fortifications of the 
town and the goletta, with the view 
of transferring thither the principal 
seat of his power from Algiers, which 
was less favourably situated either for 
anattac’ on the shores of Christendom, 
or co:amunication with Constanti- 
nople. But his sway was not destined 
to endure many months: the cause of 
the fugitive Hassan had been espoused 
by. Charles V., who eagerly embraced 
the opportunity of delivering his Sici- 
lian dominions from the formidable 
neighbourhood of Khair.ed-deen :— 
and in June 1535, a fleet of 500 sail, 
bearing 30,000 veteran troops under 
the command of the Emperor in per- 
son, appeared off the African coast. 
The events of the short campaign 
which followed are so popularly 
known from the eloquent pages of 
Robertson, that it is needless to give 
them in detail. The goletta, after a 
siege of a month, was carried by 
storm:—the citddel of Tunis was 
seized by the Christian captives eon- 
fined in it:—and Barbarossa, finding 
all his efforts in the field unavailing 
against the overwhelming force op- 
posed to him, was compelled to seek 
safety in flight. His fleet, with the 
vast naval and military stores which 
he had aecumulated in the arsenal, 
became the prize of the victors: and 
Hassan was restored, as a tributary 
vassal of the Emperor, to the throne 
of a city which had just been sub- 
jected to all the horrors of war at the 
hands of his Christian allies. 

When Tunis was irrecoverably lost, 
Barbarossa, with the corsair Sinan, 
and such of his personal adherents as 
remained, had made the best of his 
way to Algiers, the administration of 
which had been ably conducted in his 
absence by Hassan Aga and another 
renegade named Mourad. Undis- 
mayed by his reverses, he gave in- 





* The current story reptesents her as having subsequently ordered the assassination 
of her preserver, ‘ soit parce qu’tl avoit trop osé, soit parce qu'il avoit trop vu! But 
the silence of the contemporary Brantome, who would certainly not have omitted so 
scandalous an anecdote in his narrative of the incident, may surely outweigh the tes- 
timony of Amelot de la Houssaye, who wrote a century later; and the few traits re- 
specting her which remain on reeord, contain nothing which would show her capable of 


80 atrocious ingratitude. 


+ Hadji Khalfa states, that, on this occasion, the artillery of Barbarossa was impelled 


over the level surface of the desert by sails fixed on the gun-carriages! 


Marco Polo 


mentions a similar mode of propulsion as applied to vehicles in some districts of China. 
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stant orders for the equipment of such 
vessels as were in the port, with which 
he put to sea on the fifteenth day 
after his arrival:—and Charles, re- 
turning to Europe in triumph as con- 
queror of Tunis, was amazed by the 
intelligence that his indefatigable ad- 
versary (of whose fate he had been 
hitherto uncertain) had suddenly ap- 
peared with thirty-two galleys off the 
Balearic Islands, which were wholly 
unprepared for this hostile visitation. 
The governor of Minorea, attempting 
to oppose the invaders in the field, 
was overpowered and killed: the ci- 
tadel of Mahon surrendered: and Bar- 
barossa, after pillaging the whole 
island, and destroying the town, re- 
turned to Africa with his booty and 
prisoners. But his stay was not of 
long duration: again committing his 
interests to the care of his faithful 
lieutenant, Hassan, he sailed from 
Algiers (whither he never returned ;) 
and after narrowly escaping the en- 
counter of a greatly superior force 
under Doria, arrived early in 1536 at 
Constantinople, whither Soliman had 
lately returned victorious from Persia. 
His great patron, Ibrahim, was now 
no more: but neither this change, nor 
the loss of Tunis, diminished the fa- 
vour with which the Sultan continued 
to regard him :—he was at once re- 
placed in the direction of the dock- 
yard and the arsenal: and a few 
months after his arrival, the removal 
of Kemankesh Ahmed made room for 
his elevation to the dignity of capitan- 
pasha, the powers of which he had 
for some time virtually exercised. 

«* The infidels of Venice” (says the 
Turkish historiographer) “are noted 
for their vast wealth and commerce, 

“and not less so for their treachery and 
disregard of good faith. As their 
dominions adjoin those of the Porte, 
and their trade is chiefly with our 
countries, they generally presefve a 
show of friendship; yet none are in 
truth more inveterate against the pro- 
fessors of Islam.” Sinee 1503 they 
had remained at peace with the Porte ; 
and this good understanding had been 
promoted by the services of Aloysio 
Gritti, and by the interest of the grand- 


vizir Ibrahim, who had been born a 
subject of the republic. But both 
those powerful safeguards were now 
withdrawn, Gritti having been assas- 
sinated by Mailath, the vaivado of 
Transylvania, a short time before the 
disgrace and death of Ibrahim; and 
the pacific counsels of Ayaz, the new 
grand-vizir, were overruled by the 
vehement representations of Bar- 
barossa, who was eager to efface, by 
fresh achievements, the remembrance 
of his disaster at Tunis. His argu- 
ments derived additional weight from 
the assistance rendered on various 
occasions by Venice to the enemies 
of the Porte, and from some casual 
encounters at sea between the vessels 
of the signory and the Turkish gal- 
leyss; the excuses of the senate were 
disregarded by the sultan, and war 
was proclaimed in the summer of 
1537. 

The standards of the three vassal 
kingdoms of the republic, Candia, 
Cyprus, and the Morea, still floated 
from their lofty flagstaffs in the Place 
of St Mark; but the last had been 
reduced by the progressive conquests 
of the Turks to the two fortresses of 
Monembasia and Napoli, on the main- 
land. The Ionian Islands, however, 
with the exception of Santa Maura, 
were still subject to Venetian rule; 
and nearly the whole of the Cyclades 
were held as hereditary fiefs, under 
the signory, by various patrician 
families, the ancestors of which had 
subdued them after the capture of 
Constantinople, in the fourth crusade, 
(a.v. 1204.*) But these extensive 
insular possessions eould be secured 
only by a continued supremacy at sea ; 
atid the Venetian squadron, under 
Pisani, in the Adriatic, was far from 
capable of coping with that commanded 
by Barbarossa. At the breaking out 
of hostilities; he was eruising with 
135 war-galleys, and a vast fleet of 
transports, on the coast of Apulia, 
where he had lately landed Lutfi- 
Pasha with 25,000 men for the inva- 
sion of Italy; but the Venetian war 
recalled both the capitan-pasha and 
his colleague to the eastern shore of 
the Adriatic; to co-operate with the 





* The Venetians, in this instance, ‘‘ abandoned their maxims of government, adopted 
a feudal system, and contented themselves with the homage of their nobles for the 
possessions which these private vassals undertook to reduce and maintain.” —( Gibbon, 


chap. 61.) 
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grand army in the reduction of Corfu. 
The tents of Soliman were pitched on 
the mainland oppositethe island, which 
was devastated by his light troops, 
while the siege of the capital was 
vigorously pressed both by sea and 
land. But both the city and the for- 
tress of St Angelo, in the centre of 
the island, proved impregnable to the 
Moslem arms; and in the middle of 
September, the sultan withdrew his 
troops and returned to the capital, for 
the first time, without having added to 
his dominions in the campaign. 

But the naval warfare of the year 
was not yet concluded. Though 
Lutfi-Pasha, with the greater part of 
the fleet, had sailed for the Bosphorus 
as soon as the siege of Corfu was 
raised, Khair-ed-deen still kept the 
sea with sixty select galleys, and after 
ravaging Zante and Cerigo, directed 
his course against the defenceless is- 
lands of the Archipelago. Taken by 
surprise, and unprovided with for- 
tresses or soldiers, many submitted, 
or were yielded by their Venetian 
lords, at the first appearance of the 
crescent in the offing: Patmos, Tino, 
Syra, and Jura, (the Gyarus of the 
ancients,) fell without resistance un- 
der the Ottoman yoke: the family of 
Quirini surrendered their patrimonial 
isle of Stampalia or Astypaloea: and 
their example was imitated by the 
Pisanis, the lords of Nio or Ios, cele- 
brated in classic times as one of the 
claimants of the birth of Homer. The 
fruitless defence of Egina, was punish- 
ed by the pillage and conflagration of 
its capital, and the slavery of 6000 of 
its inhabitants: and the senator Sa- 
gredo, who valiantly disputed against 
the Ottomans the isle of Paros,* (the 
property of his relations the Venieri,) 
was sent in chains to Constantinople. 
The Prince of Naros, the largest and 
most important of the Cyclades, bore 
the title of Duke of the Archipelago, 
in virtue of a grant by Henry, the se- 
cond Latin Emperor of the East, to 
Marco Sanuto, from whom the reign- 
ing Duke Grispo was twentieth in 
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succession:+ but he distrusted the 
strength of his fortifications, and sign- 
ed a capitulation with Khair-ed-deen, 
(Nov. 11,) by which he transferred 
his allegiance from Venice to the 
Porte, and covenanted to pay an an- 
nual tribute of 5000 ducats. His sub- 
mission did not, however, exempt his 
island from plunder: and, laden with 
the spoils of the Agean to the esti- 
mated value of 400,000 sequins, Bar- 
barossa at length re-entered the Bos- 
phorus. The morning after his ar- 
rival he repaired in state to the divan, 
preceded by 600 slaves, chosen from 
among his captives, each bearing gold 
and silver vessels, rolls of stuffs, and 
cloths, &c., which were presented to 
thesultanin token of homage: *‘where- 
upon he received the most magnificent 
robes of honour, and the highest marks 
of favour; for no capitan-pasha had 
ever yet done such service.” 

The events of this year had demon- 
strated to the Venetians the inadequacy 
of their own navy to contend single- 
handed with the Ottoman marine, 
guided as the latter now was by the 
energetic genius of Barbarossa: and 
in February 1538, therefore, a mari- 
time league was concluded between — 
the Signory, Pope Paul III., and the 
Emperor; the command being entrust- 
ed to Doria, as admiral-in-chief. The 
Papal and Venetian squadrons issued 
from the Adriatic before the Turkish 
fleet was ready for sea:—but Khair- 
ed-deen, irritated by a report, (which 
was purposely spread by the ministers 
of the Porte,) that they had sailed 
towards Crete to intercept a rich con- 
voy coming from Egypt, guarded by 
Salih Reis with twenty galleys, fear- 
lessly put to sea with only forty gal- 
leys, leaving the remainder to follow 
when their equipment was complete. 
Steering towards Negropont, he land- 
ed three thousand janissaries, with ar- 
tillery, on the isle of Ishkato, or Scia- 
thus, off the entrance to the gulf of 
Voto, where the Venetians had a for- 
tress situated on an almost inaccessible 
rock ; but this lofty stronghold was 





* Knolles erroneously attributes these conquests to the squadron under Lutfi-Pasha. 
t The series of the Venetian dukes of Naros continued till the reign of Selim II., 
who deposed the last in order to confer the dignity on his Jewish favourite, Joseph 


Nassi. 


Many of {the descendants of the Venetian lords of the Aegean, the Pisani, 


Venieri, &c., settled at Constantinople, and still divide the minor offices of diplomacy 
with the Greeks of the Fanar, from whom they are distinguished by the Turks, under 
the odd appellation of taoushanler, (rabbits or hares. ) 
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carried by storm on the seventh day ; 
and Barbarossa, who, during the siege, 
had been reinforced by the junction of 
ninety galleys from Constantinople, 
besides the squadron of twenty under 
Salih, resumed his voyage with this 
augmented force, now numbering one 
hundred and fifty sail, towards Crete. 
The capture of the islands of Skyro, 
Andro, Serpho, and Scarpanto, scarce- 
ly delayed the progress of the fleet: 
but the Christian armament was not 
to be found in the Candiote waters : 
and the pasha vented his disappoint- 
ment by a destructive descent on the 
island. The open towns were every 
where laid in ashes; but the strong 
fortifications of Canea and Retimo de- 
fied his attacks; and his departure 
was hastened by the intelligence that 
Doria, with the fleets of Spain and 
Italy, had at length made his appear- 
ance at the rendezvous at Corfu. 
Khair-ed-deen instantly made sail 
for the Ionian sea, directing his course 
towards Prevesa, at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Arta, which had recently been 
cannonaded by a division of the con- 
federate fleet under the Venetian pa- 
triarch Grimani; and scarcely had he 
reached his destination, when the 
whole Christian navy was descried 
steering in the same direction. Their 
combined forces considerably outnum- 
bered those of the Ottomans, amount- 
ing to 167 sail of carracks and galleys, 
while Barbarossa (who had weakened 
himself by detaching numerous crui- 
sers) had only 122 to oppose to them, 
all of which were galleys. As the 
pasha’s object was the defence of Pre- 
vesa, the fortifications of which had 
been damaged by the previous attack, 
he had run into the gulf before the 
arrival of the enemy, and landed part 
of his troops and artillery on the beach 
in front of the town: while with his 
vessels drawn up in line, he offered 
battle at the mouth of the strait. The 
armaments confronted each other 
during three days, without any hostile 
movement on either side: and Doria, 
finding the attempt on Prevesa hope- 
less, at length (Sept. 27) gave 
the signal of retreat. In the re- 
passage of the straits, a partial 
encounter took place between the Ve« 
netian carracks and galleons, and the 
division of galleys under Torghoud ; 
the Turks, galled by the superior fire 
of their ponderous antagonists, re- 
tired in confusion within the bay: 
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but Doria still refused the entreaties 
of the Venetian admiral Capello to be 
permitted to follow up this advantage, 
and stood out to sea towards Santa 
Maura. ‘“ But the pasha” (we again 
quote Hadji-Khalfa) “having in a 
dream seen many large fishes swim- 
ming out of the gulf,” interpreted this 
as a favourable omen, and sallied the 
next day from the straits with his 
whole force in pursuit—and Doria, 
yielding to the instances of his officers, 
no longer declined the combat. Great 
part of the day was spent in distant 
maneeuvring, the wind and the swell 
being unfavourable to the navigation 
of the galleys; but at the approach of 
evening the sea fell calm, (in conse- 


‘quence, as we are assured by the 


Turkish writer, of Barbarossa having 
thrown into the waves papers inscrib- 
ed with texts from the Koran,) and 
the action then commenced in earnest. 
The heavy galleons of the Venetians, 
lying becalmed and immoveable, were 
separately enveloped and assailed by 
swarms of the hostile galleys; while 
Barbarossa in person, boldly leading 
a select squadron through the inter- 
vals of the line, cut off these unwieldy 
floating castles from the support of 
their own light vessels. Doria, whose 
conduct on this occasion was far from 
worthy of his former fame, still con- 
tinued to hover at a distance from the 
fight, without venturing on a decided 
movement for the extrication of the 
besieged galleons, the resistance of 
which was at length overpowered by 
the number and pertinacity of their 
assailants. Two of these large ves- 
sels took fire, and were blown up, with 
the greatest part of their crews: four 
fell into the hands of the Moslems, 
and the rest were only saved from a 
similar fate by a sudden and violent 
squall, which, with the approach of 
night, put an end to the conflict. 
Barbarossa endeavoured to improve 
his success by an attack on the galleys 
under Doria; but without awaiting 
the onset, they gave way at his ap- 
proach with such celerity, that two 
Spanish vessels only fell into his 
hands; and the whole Christian fleet, 
extinguishing their lights to conceal 
their course, made the best of their 
way to Corfu, “so disorderedly,” says 
Knolles, ‘and in such haste, sparing 
neither sayle nor oare, that it seemed 
rather a shameful flight than an order- 
lyretreat,”’ 
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Such was the battle of Prevesa, 
(often called by Italian writers the 
Battle of the Galleons,) which Hadji- 
Khalfa characterizes as “the grand 
victory of Khair-ed-deen, and the 
most astonishing battle ever fought at 
sea!” It was in truth far more im- 
portant in its results than in the actual 
amount of loss sustained by the de- 
feated squadron ; for it at once gave 
the victors the sovereignty of the sea, 
which they retained almost undisputed 
till the battle of Lepanto, fought in 
nearly the same waters, exactly thirty- 
three years later, (Oct. 7, 1571.) The 
brunt of the engagement, as well as 
the weight of the discomfiture, fell 
almost wholly on the Venetians, whose 
commanders loudly inveighed against 
the backwardness of Doria as the sole 
cause of the discomfiture; while he 
recriminated, by condemning their re- 
fusal to admit Spanish troops on board 
their vessels, which were thus unfit to 
come to close quarters with the strong- 
ly manned galleys of their opponents. 
The Ottoman fleet, in the mean time, 
on its return to the shores of Epirus, 
after the battle, had been driven out 
of its course and shattered by a vio- 
lent storm, in which many of the gal- 
leys foundered or were dashed to pieces 
on the rocks, the remainder with diffi- 
culty gaining the port of Avlona: but 
Doria, in spite of the indignant re- 
monstrances of Capello, refused to re- 
new the attack while the enemy were 
thus disabled, and sailed with his 
whole force to the north, whence, 
after taking and garrisoning Castel- 
Novo, a strong fortress belonging to 
the Turks on the Ragusan frontier, 
he withdrew into harbour for the 
winter.* 

Meanwhile the tidings of the victory 
had been received at Constantinople 
with rejoicings and illuminations ; and 
the sultan, whom the news reached 
during his absence on a hunting ex- 
eursion at Yanboli in Thrace, shower- 
ed honours and rewards on Barba- 
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rossa and his officers on their return 
with the fleet to the Bosphorus, But 
the magnitude of the advantage gained 
was more clearly shown by the arrival, 
in the following spring, of a Venetian 
envoy commissioned to sue for peace 
on behalf of the Signory ; which, since 
the maritime supremacy of the Adri- 
atic was lost, no longer felt secure 
within their hitherto inaccessible la- 
gunes. The negotiation was pro- 
tracted through the following year :— 
but the fears of the Venetians were 
quickened by the re-capture of Castel- 
Novo, which Barbarossa had taken 
by storm, (August 10, 1539,) after 
twenty-six days’ siege, slaughtering 
nearly the whole Spanish garrison : 
and the treaty was at length sign- 
ed in May 1540. The price to 
Venice of this pacification was the 
payment of 300,000 ducats, the ces- 
sion of all the isles captured by Bar- 
barossa, and the further surrender of 
the almost impregnable fortresses of 
Monembasia and Napoli di Romania, 
which had defied all the efforts of the 
Turks during the war, and were the 
only possessions still held under the 
banner of St Mark in the Morea.t 
After the recovery of Castel- Novo 
and the peace with Venice, Barba- 
rossa appears to have remained at 
Constantinople in the tranquil enjoy- 
ment of his honours till the summer 
of 1541, when he was again roused 
to action by the intelligence of the 
vast armament with which Charles V. 
and Doria were preparing to assail 
Algiers. He sailed accordingly in all 
haste with eighty galleys for the African 
coast; but the same hurricane which 
overwhelmed the Christian fleet and 
army with ruin on their landing, 
‘drove him into an intermediate port, 
where he remained weatherbound 
more than a month, till the emperor 
had returned with his shattered forces 
to Europe. Without further pursuing 
his voyage, he retraced his course to 
the Bosphorus, which he entered in 





* The year 1538 was further memorable in the Turkish maritime annals for the exe 
pedition of Soliman-Pasha of Egypt into India, and his fruitless siege of Divabad, or 


Diu, then held by the Portuguese. 


t The Moreote fortresses were yielded after a contest of finesse, in which the Turk~ 


ish diphomatists for once proved an overmatch for the Venetian. 


The public creden- 


tials issued by the senate to the envoy, Badoero, declared this cession inadmissible ; but 
the private instructions of the Council of Ten, in which he was authorized to give up 
the point if hard pressed, had been betrayed to the ministers of the Porte, who regu- 


lated their demands accordingly. 
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all the pomp of a naval triumph, and 
dismantled his vessels for the winter, 
there being no longer any fleet capa- 
ble of contesting with him the em- 


pire of the Mediterranean. But his 
repose was now about to be disturbed 
from a fresh quarter. The common 
hostility of Francis I. and the sultan 
to the emperor, had led to the conelu- 
sion of a Jeague in 1536, (the first in- 
stance of an alliance between the 
Porte and any Christian power;) and 
in 1542, Antoine Paulin, Baron De la 
Garde, appeared in ths eamp of Soli- 
man, whose naval co-eperation he was 
commissioned to solicit against the 
maritime possessions and confederates 
of Charles. The sultan, who had 
been incensed by the murder near 
Milan of a former French envoy on 
his way to the Porte, readily acceded 
to this proposition; but the season 
was already far advanced ; and it was 
not till April (1543) that Barbarossa 
once more put to sea with 110 galleys 
and forty smaller vessels, carrying the 
French ambassador as a guest on 
board the Capitana, or flag-ship. 
Messina in Sicily was the first point 
of attack: the town was surprised and 
sacked; and the castle, unprepared 
for defenee, was yielded at the first 
summons: and the Turkish fleet, 
passing through the straits, anchored 
at the mouth of the Tiber. The con- 
sternation of the Romans was with 
difficulty allayed by the assurances of 
Paulin; but the formidable visiters, 
without committing any act of hostili- 
ty, continued their course to Mar- 
seilles, where the Duc d’Enghien lay 
with the French fleet of twenty-two 
galleys and eighteen galleons, in ex- 
pectation of his puissant auxiliaries. 
But the united armada was detained 
by the irresolution and delays of the 
French commanders, so long as to 
draw forth indignant remonstrances 
from the old corsair, whose fiery 
spirit was chafed by inaction; and 
they at length received orders to at- 
tack Nice. ‘ To the astonishment 
and scandal of all Christendom,” (in 
the words of Robertson,) “the lilies 
of France and creacent of Mohammed 
appeared in conjunction against a 
fortress on which the cross of Savoy 
was displayed.” 
was ogcupied by the besiegers, the 
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citadel was resolutely held out by the 
governor, a Maltese knight named 
Simeoni,* whose zeal was stimulated 
by his recollections of a long and 
rigorous captivity in the dungeons of 
Tunis, whence he had been released 
by Charles V. The ammunition of 
the French ran short in the course of 
the siege, and they were compelled to 
purchase a supply from the Turks— 
an instance of neglect which roused 
afresh the choler of Khair.ed-deen ; 
and he broke out into angry invectives 
at being compelled to act with such 
ill-disciplined and inefficient asso- 
ciates! The enterprise was at length 
abandoned on the approach of an 
army under the Marquis di Guasto ; 
and the Ottoman fleet wintered in the 
harbour of Toulon, where it was fur- 
nished with provisions, chiefly (as old 
Knolles intimates) “by the Geno- 
wayes,” (Genoese,) and especially by 
Doria himself, who, under the colour 
of redeeming of prisoners, willingly 
furnished the Turk with such things 
as he wanted!” Thus courteously 
parted at last these two redoubted an- 
tagonists, who for thirty years had 
disputed with varied fortune the sove- 
reignty of the sea: and Barbarossa, 
being dismissed in the ensuing spring 
by Francis, set sail for Constantinople, 
ravaging the Italian shores as he 
passed with even more than his usual 
merciless severity, as if conscious that 
he should no more revisit the scenes 
of his past depredations and warlike 
achievements. 

Notwithstanding the partial failure 
of the attack on Nice, the veteran ad- 
tiral was received, as usual, with high 
distinction by the sultan; but the long 
career of Barbarossa was now draw- 
ing to a close: and it does not appear 
that, after his return in 1544, he was 
ever again at sea. He died July 4, 
1546, (A. H. 953, 6th of Jemadi-al- 
evvel,) at the age of upwards of eighty 
lunar years ; apd was buried on the 
European shore of the Bosphorus, 
and between the villages of Beshiktash 
Ortakeui, on a spot where he had pre- 
viously founded and endowed amosque 
and a medressah, or college. Here 
the tomb of the pirate-king, the first 
and greatest of the naval heroes of the 
Ottomans, is still pointed out, standing 
on a gentle eminence within view of 





* Robertson calls him, “ Montfort, a Savoyard gentleman.” 
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the Black Sea, and distinguished only 
by a low ivy-covered cupola. “ The 
date of the death of Khair-ed-deen 
Pasha,” (says Hadji-Khalfa,*) is 
chrono-grammatically expressed in the 
sentence, Mat Rais al- Bahr, ‘the cap- 
tain of the sea is dead.’ May the mercy 
of God be extended to him!” Not- 
withstanding the vast treasures which 
had passed through his hands during 
his long life, his constant liberality to 
his soldiers and lieutenants had pre- 
vented him from becoming rich. And, 
if we may credit the report of the 
Venetian ambassador, his personal pro- 
perty, exclusive of the lands which he 
held under the sultan, amounted at his 
death to no more than 60,000 sequins 
and 2000 slaves. Eight hundred of 
the latter he bequeathed to the sultan, 
and 200 to the grand-vizir, Rustam- 
pasha, to whom he also remitted a debt 
of 30,000 sequins—precautions, doubt- 
less, intended to secure to his heirs the 
undisturbed enjoyment of the remain- 
der. It is not improbable, however, 
that the principal part of his hoards 
may have been safely deposited at 
Algiers, out of the reach of the officers 
of the khazneh. 

We have been compelled to follow 
in detail the incidents of the life of this 
remarkable adventurer, as his career 
presents,in fact, an epitome of the naval 
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history of the Mediterranean during 
this period. The fleets of Spain and 
the Italian states, united under the 
leadership of Doria, maintained an al- 
most unceasing contest for supremacy 
against the Turkish flag, which, under 
the daring guidance of Khair-ed-deen, 
for the first time emerged from the 
Levant, and arrogated to itself that 
maritime empire which the Osmanlis 
had hitherto tacitly conceded to the 
Nazarenes. Nor was his personal cha- 
racter lessremarkable than his achieve- 
ments. By the union of courage and 
good fortune, he had raised himself 
from the station ofan obscure marauder 
to the rank of a sovereign prince; yet, 
with a moderation especially rare in an 
Oriental, he prudently chose to secure 
and perpetuate his prosperity by attach- 
ing his fortunes to the most powerful 
empire then ruled by a sovereign of his 
own faith, rather than to reign in pre- 
carious independence as the founder of 
anephemeral dynasty. Notwithstand- 
ing the sanguinary ruthlessness of his 
military operations, he does not appear 
to have been wantonly‘cruel : and the 
uniform fidelity and loyalty shown to 
him by his lieutenants and followers, 
proves that he possessed the faculty of 
securing the attachment of those under 
his command. 











Note.—The rule of the Beni-Hafs in Tunis, after their restoration by the 
arms of Charles V. in 1535, was neither long nor prosperous. The reinstated 
king, Hassan, kept possession of the throne for ten years: but he was odious 
to his subjects, both from his degrading vices and his vassalage to the Spaniards ; 
and, in 1545, he was dethroned by a popular insurrection in favour of his son 
Hamida. Hassan fled to Spain, and returned with some troops; but he was 
defeated, taken, and blinded by his son, who continued to reign for twenty- 
five years. He was not, however, more popular than his father ; and during 
his temporary absence the Tunisians called in Kilidj-Ali, the Turkish capi- 
tan-pasha and viceroy of Algiers, who instantly obeyed the summons, occupied 
Tunis, (1570,) and sent the vast treasures of Hamida to Constantinople. But 
the fortress of the Goletta had remained all along in the hands of the Spa- 
niards ; and after the battle of Lepanto, in 1572, Don John of Austria appear- 
ed with his fleet off the town, and easily expelled the Ottoman governor, 
Hyder-Pasha; while Hamida, in spite of his entreaties, was sent with his 
family as a state-prisoner to Sicily; and his brother, Muley- Mohammed, in- 
stalled as king, under the control of a Spanish governor who left him 
scarcely the shadow of power. This pageant of royalty subsisted, however, 





* Concetti of this sort are the usual eastern aid to memory: and many historical 
works never record an event of importance without one; the autobiography of Baber 
particularly abounds with them. In the present instance the numerical value, respec- 
tively, of the different Arabic letters composing the sentence above quoted, is :—40, 1, 
400, 200, 10, 60, 1, 30, 2, 8, 200 ; the total product of which is 953, the year of Bar- 
barossa’s death, 
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only two years. In 1574, an Ottoman fleet and army, under Kilidj- Ali and 
Sinan Pasha, re-occupied Tunis. The Goletta was carried by assault after 
a siege of thirty-three days; and Muley- Mohammed was sent to Constanti- 
nople, where he died in the Seven Towers. With him was extinguished the 
race of the Beni-Hafs, which had borne the Tunisian sceptre for 350 years. 
The kingdom was erected into a pashalik; but neither this nor the other 
Barbaresque regencies (as they are commonly termed in Europe) continued 
many years to receive the governors sent from Constantinople. About the 
beginning of the following century, the janissaries and soldiery of the garri- 
son, having seized the supreme power, proceeded to elect a chief from their 
own number, who, however, acknowledged the supremacy of the Porte, so 
far as to solicit from the sultan a firman of investiture, till the arrival of which 
he did not assume the title of pasha, styling himself only dey, or delegate. 
The authority of the deys, or pashas, was, however, wholly dependent on the 
pleasure of the military body, consisting of the janissaries, the Koul- Oghlus, 
(“ sons of slaves,” ¢* Mamlukes,) and others of Turkish descent, who arbi- 
trarily raised or deposed these chiefs, and disposed with absolute control of 
the lives and properties of the Moorish inhabitants. This strange form of 
government, to which it would be difficult to find any thing analogous, except 
the ancient monarchy of the Mamlukes in Egypt, subsists at the present day 
only in Tunis ; Tripoli having been brought, a few years since, into more 
immediate subjection to the Porte, and Algiers converted by conquest into a 
French colony. 





SONNETS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE LIFE OF BURKE, LIFE OF GOLDSMITH, ETC. 
TO LITERARY FAME, 


Tuov idle, airy shadow, Fame! how few 

Enjoy thee ; or, if won, say art thou worth 

The mental toils to which thy love givest birth? 
Toils long and patient, love unbought and true! 
Thee, gainful arts forsaking, we pursue, 

To win a name familiar to our earth, 

To reign the circling favourite of each hearth ; 
Sought, studied, quoted, found for ever new! 
Yet proud it is to form a People’s theme, 

To live when all our fellows die—to be 

Objects of honour that we ne’er may see ; 
When future tongues and pens with praise shall teem, 
And pride exults in the prospective dream— 

For such the honours, Genius, paid to Thee. 


TO TIME.~-A REMONSTRANCE. 


Time! once to me a laggard—now I see 
Months, seasons, years, so fast and traceless fly, 
That oft I deem some great mistake there be, 
Thou moving swifter, or in reckoning J. 
Thou seem’st to cheat me of my span ;—so run 
Weeks nimbly on as days were wont to go, 
Months end ere yet I count them well begun, 
And each more short becomes as old I grow. 
Whence is this change? Is life so dearer grown, 
Enjoyments heighten’d, pleasures more pursued, 
The time that zs, more sweet than what has flown, 
Or years with stronger zest than youth endued? 
Oh no !—contentless still our life is cast, 
Youth ever forward looks, but age recalls the past. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A RAMBLE THROUGH TEE BASQUE PROVINCES IN 
1836-7. 


Martin ZURBANO. 


Tuispartizan, who has now attained 
a high rank in the Spanish service, at 
the time I speak of was a lieutenant- 
colonel of Cuerpos Francos, with the 
rank of a major in the army. He was 
a very independent personage, refused 
honours and decorations, wore no 
uniform, affected an extreme simpli- 
city, not to say negligence, of dress, 
and appeared to entertain some degree 
of contempt for the troops of the line, 
who, certainly as far as daredevil cou- 
rage went, did not in many instances 
equal the band of desperadoes he com- 
manded. There was a curious sort 
of equality prevailing in his corps, 
great familiarity amongst officers and 
men off duty, although in the field the 
latter were perfectly obedient, or ifnot, 
Martin, as they all called him, knew 
very well how to make them so. Not 
aman nor an officer but quaked when 
they saw his brow contracting into 
the thousand small wrinkles, and his 
deep-set grey eyes emitting those 
flashes that with him were sure indi- 
cations of a coming storm. On one 
occasion some of his men were rum- 
maging the houses of a village; he 
was retiring after a reconnoissance, 
and the Carlists were following him 
up in some force, but at a respectful 
distance. The bugles had _ twice 
sounded to recall the stragglers, but 
they still lingered—Zurbano instantly 
gave orders to fire upon them. This 
was immediately done, and, although 
I do not suppose there was a very 
careful aim taken, for nobody was 
hit, the whistling of the balls brought 
the plunderers back to their ranks at 
double-quick. They were fired at 
till they arrived within a hundred 
yards of the main body, and came up 
shouting for mercy, only to be wel- 
comed by a shower of blows from the 
flat of their officers’ sabres. Had they 
remained one minute longer in the 
village, they would have been taken or 
slain by the Carlists. 

Whoever has seen a ferret rat- 
hunting may form some idea of Zur- 
bano when he got on the trail of the 
Carlists. There was all the desperate 
eagerness and haste, the headlong and 
inveterate fury with which that animal 


attacks its prey. Once, when heading 
a charge of cavalry against three or 
four Carlist companies, who were 
drawn up in a plain amongst some 
scattered trees, a parapet and wide 
ditch, only visible on very near ap- 
proach, barred his progress when not 
thirty paces from the enemy, who 
poured in a volley, and began to retire 
leisurely towards the mountains. Zur- 
bano’s face became livid with rage and 
disappointment, and swearing one of 
the most blasphemous of the many 
blasphemous oaths in the Spanish lan- 
guage, he threw himself from his 
horse and literally began to tear with 
hands, and feet, and nails, almost with 
his teeth, at a quantity of stones and 
brushwood employed by the enemy to 
stop a gap through which he might 
have passed. Before an opening could 
be made, however, the Carlists were 
out of his reach, or it would probably 
have fared badly with them, for he 
was in no mood to give quarter. 

I made his acquaintance at Vittoria, 
and seeing that I took an interest in 
his wild and adventurous mode of 
warfare, he invited me to accompany 
him on his next sortie. To this I 
willingly assented, and three or four 
nights after received a message, say- 
ing that he was going te march at two 
in the morning. I took care to be 
exact, and at the hour stated we moved 
out of the town. I soon learned that 
his object was to cut off a troop of 
eavalry which each morning passed a 
certain spot on its way to relieve pick. 
ets. An hour before daybreak we 
were in our ambush; the infantry 
lying down in a dry ditch, and the 
thirty horses, that composed all Zur- 
bano’s eavalry, concealed as much as 
possible behind some straggling bushes 
and trees. We waited till sunrise, 
but the enemy did not appear, having 
probably taken some other road, or 
perhaps had received warning of the 
ambuscade. The day being once well 
broken, Zurbano knew it was useless 
waiting any longer, for there was not 
sufficient cover to prevent his men 
being seep, unless favoured by the 
twilight. Not to have it said he had 
been out for nothing, he resolved to 
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stretch out in the direction of the 
mountains that bound the plains of 
Vittoria to the north, and see what 
fortune might send him. 

The sun had just risen above the 
hills, and was gilding every object 
around. The infantry crept out of 
their ditch, wiped the dew from their 
musket barrels, and fell in; the ca- 
valry dismounted and tightened their 
girths, and one or two officers ascend. 
ed an adjacent knoll, and began in- 
specting the surrounding country with 
their field-glasses. Amidst all this 
note of preparation, I was somewhat 
taken aback by a figure that I sudden- 
ly perceived standing near me. Fancy 
a man of seven or eight-and-twenty, 
full six feet high, meagre enough to 
have personated Don Quixote, or the 
apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, cased 
in a complete suit of rusty black that 
fitted him very tightly, a broad brim- 
med black hat on his head, and gaiters 
of thick tan-coloured leather button- 
ed over his pantaloons, and reaching 
up to the knees. He had a canana, 
or belt full of cartridges, round his 
waist, and was leaning on a well- 
eleaned and servicelike-looking mus- 
ket. But his face was the most strik- 
ing part of him. His features were as 
thin as the rest of his person, and his 
brown skin was stretched tight over 
an aquiline nose and strongly-defined 
cheekbones ; while his eye had a 
steady voilé look, that one felt sure 
would beexchanged for fierce and 
flashing glances when the moment for 
energetic action arrived. I never 
saw a countenance more indicative of 
strong resolution and fiery passions, 
not softened, but restrained and sha- 
dowed over, as it were, by the grave 
and reserved expression which it is 
one of the earliest studies of the Ro- 
man Catholic priests to acquire. At 
this moment, one of the officers who 
had been looking out from the neigh- 
bouring hillock came running down, 
having descried some Carlists and 
armed peasants in a village about a 
league off. He put himself at the 
head of a company of infantry, and 
away they went at a sort of swinging 
trot, while the remainder prepared to 
follow at a more deliberate pace. My 
priest (for a priest he was, although, 
I believe, he no longer exercised the 
functions of one, but, on the contrary, 
was living very uncanonically at Vit- 
toria with a young and handsome 
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widow)—my priest then drew the 
buckle of his canana a hole or two 
tighter, threw his heavy musket on his 
shoulder with one hand, as though it 
had been a feather, and started off in 
front of all, with strides that might 
have made him a dangerous rival for 
Captain Barclay. In a few minutes 
the Carlists began firing very long 
shots, which took no effect, and whieh 
their opponents did not return. Pre- 
sently, however, the latter arrived 
close to the village, consisting of 
thirty or forty straggling houses, 
built in a sort of orchard, across the 
middle of which a low earthen para- 
pet had been raised. From behind 
this parapet the Carlists fired. The 
popping now became sharp, but did 
not last Jong ; and when Zurbano, to 
whom I had attached myself, arrived 
at the village, the Carlists had run for 
it, leaving five dead bodies, stripped 
as bare as my hand, according to their 
custom, and nine prisoners, in the 
power of the guerillas. Four of Zur- 
bano’s men were killed, and some 
others wounded. The prisoners were 
wild haggard-looking wretches, that 
seemed half starved, and were dress- 
ed in peasant’s clothes, tattered and 
dirty, and some without shirts. They 
looked like beggars and lazzaroni cut 
out of some picture of Murillo’s. 
Four of them were mere boys of 
fifteen or sixteen. They had all 
fought like devils, however, or they 
might easily have escaped ; but they 
had stuck to the parapet, loading and 
firing till their opponents had actually 
jumped over and surrounded them. 
I caught a sight of my friend the 
priest, his mouth black from biting 
cartridges, and his hat burnt and per- 
forated by a bullet that had been 
fired point-black at him, but had for- 
tunately missed his head. He now 
exchanged the damaged castor for a 
scarlet boina, which gave him a still 
queerer look than before. 

Some bread and wine were found 
in the village, and distributed to the 
men. It was now past noon, and as 
there seemed nothing more to be 
done, we set out on our return to 
Vittoria, followed up, as usual, by the 
Carlists, who kept firing long shots, 
and making the surrounding hills ring 
with their yellings and wild screams 
of laughter, like so many Mohawks. 
They kept a good way in our rear at 
first, but seeing that little or no notice 
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was taken of them, grew bolder, and 
presently some infantry skirmishers 
appeared to the left of our line of 
march. 

«* Adelante la cavaleria!” shouted 
Martin, and away went la cavaleria 
de la Rioja, as they called themselves, 
headed by young Zurbano, (a lad of 
fifteen, but as bloody a little despe- 
rado as ever stepped,) their horses’ 
small hoofs and long slender fetlocks 
sinking into the ploughed ground at 
every step ; but, notwithstanding that, 
getting on at a rattling pace, as all 
Spanish horses will do, so long as 
there is nothing to leap in the way. 
The Carlists ran like mad; two or three 
were lanced, however, but the re- 
mainder got among some gardens, 
and as the cavalry were returning 
from their charge at a leisurely pace, 
began blazing away at them. Sud- 
denly an old sergeant, who was much 
esteemed by Zurbano, and whom I 
had particularly noticed for his fine 
Moorish head and splendid Mame- 
luke mustache, dropped his reins, 
threw his arms convulsively into the 
air, and fell from his horse. He had 
been shot through the spine, and died 
almost instantly. 

I rode up to Zurbano's side at the 
very moment that: an officer was in- 
forming him of this death. He scarce 
made any reply in words ; but as we 
rode along, I noticed his features 
working and his forehead contracting, 
while, by the motion of his lips, I saw 
that he was cursing and swearing to 
himself, as was sometimes his custom. 
The man who had been killed was 
one of his oldest followers, and, I 
afterwards heard, had once saved his 
life in some desperate affray with cus- 
tom-house officers; for before the war, 
Zurbano had been a smuggler of 
great daring and notoriety. 

We had now reached a small dila- 
pidated village, (Gamarra Mayor, I 
think was its name,) about a couple of 
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miles from Vittoria. As soon as we 
passed the last houses, 

** Halto!”’ cried Martin. It was 
the first word he had uttered since the 
death of his sergeant. The little 
column halted, and Zurbano spoke a 
few words in a low tone to one of his 
officers, who immediately rode to the 
rear, and returned with the prisoners 
that had been taken a few hours pre- 
viously. 

“ Arrodillarse!"’ said the officer. 

The poor wretches, who appeared 
fagged and wearied from the pace at 
which they had been hurried along 
with their hands tied, did as they were 
ordered, and knelt down in line under 
the lee of an old broken wall. A score 
of soldiers stepped forward to within 
three paces of them, and brought 
their muskets to the present. 

“Fire!” The order was obeyed, 
and the victims fell dead, scarcely 
moving a limb after the discharge, 
which had been so near, that some of 
them had their skulls blown to pieces, 
and the grey stone of the wall behind 
them was spattered with their brains. 

These slight sketches may give 
some idea of the character of Zur- 
bano, then only the leader of a few 
hundred men, but who did not display 
less energy and activity, when, at a 
later period, called upon to command 
more than as many thousands, or to 
crush rebellion in entire provinces by 
his bold and unsparing measures. 
Should Spain unfortunately relapse 
into a state of anarchy, in spite of the 
exertions of its present meritorious 
ruler, Zurbano would doubtless be 
called upon to play an important part. 
Vast energy, complete indifference to 
human life, and utter carelessness of 
his own—such qualities in troublous 
times, and in Spain especially, have 
seldom failed to procure for their 
possessor a high station or a bloody 
grave. 


Auxmiary PortueuEsE Troors anp Mriitary PunisHMEN’. 


Returning into Vittoria one morning 
from an early ride on the Castile road, 
I met the Portuguese division, with 
their general, Baron (now Count) Das 
Antas, at their head, marching from 
the town to the Prado. These troops, 
which had been sent into Spain by the 
Portuguese government to assist the 


cause of the Queen, to the success of 
which, however, they had never much 
opportunity of contributing, consisted 
of some artillery, a squadron of lancers 
and three of chasseurs or light dra- 
goons, five or six battalions of infantry 
of the line, and one of cacadores or 
riflemen. Their equipment was so 
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similar to that of British troops, that 
but for the absence of scarlet, and the 
tawny complexions and exuberant 
beards of the men, they might, without 
any great stretch of imagination, have 
been faken for a British division. 
Their appearance, both on parade and 
off duty, was admirable ; in the field, 
as I have already mentioned, they had 
little opportunity given them of show- 
ing what they were made of, having 
been for the most part employed on 
garrison duty. It was said, but 1 know 
not with what truth, that the cagadore 
battalion had been sent into Spain to 
give it an opportunity of wiping off 
some stain it had incurred during the 
civil war against Don Miguel. At 
a subsequent period to the time I 
speak of, the whole division got rather 
roughly handled in an action with the 
Carlists near Arminion, a village on 
the Ebro, and but for the gallantry of 
the lancers commanded by Don Car- 
los de Mascarentras, and of a battalion 
of the Spanish regiment of Almanza, 
that covered their somewhat confused 
retreat, they would probably have 
come off worse than they did. 

All that was later—and on the day I 
speak of they were smart and pimpant 
enough, fully meriting the epithet of 


Jinchado, which the Spaniards apply to 
them in ridicule of their stiffness and 
somewhat over attentiveness to the 


minutie of dress. The bitter feeling 
that is so often found to exist among 
nations whose proximity should make 
them friends as well as neighbours, is 
very marked between Spaniards and 
Portuguese, especially among military 
men. I had many opportunities of ob- 
serving this during my rambles about 
the seat of war, associating alternately 
with officers of both nations. The 
Portuguese, well paid and well fed, 
found matter for sarcasm in the scanty 
rations, forced economy, and often 
shabby uniforms of the poor Dons, 
who, in their turn, looked down from 
the height of their moral superiority 
upon the dapper neatness of their 
allies, whose gilding had not been rub- 
bed off by the hardships of bivouacs 
or besmirched by the smoke of the 
battle. 

Their bands, which were good, but 
rather too drummy even for military 
music, were hammering away in grand 
style—the troops all in full dress as 
though for a review. I turned into a 
corn-field to see them pass. The 
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bright morning sun blazed down upon 
them, its rays glancing upon the steel 
and brass of their arms and accoutre- 
ments; the mustached, soldierlike 
faces of the men, cast partly into shade 
by the peaks of their shakos ; the horses 
of the cavalry curyeting and neighing; 
plumes waving, and sabres rattling-- 
it was a pretty bit of military pageant, 
and I could not help acknowledging, 
that, on parade at least, there was little 
fault to be found with the heroes of 
Lusitania. On reaching the Prado, 
which was neither more nor less than 
a grass field overlooking the road, sur- 
rounded with a low parapet wall, and 
planted with some rows of trees, the 
troops filed in, and formed three sides 
of a square. To the centre of what 
would have been the fourth side, a 
guard advanced conducting a prisoner, 
and I now remembered having heard 
that a man had been sentenced to be 
flogged for an attempt to desert to the 
Carlists. The preparations for the 
punishment were not long in making 
themselves visible. A large bundle 
or sheaf of sticks freshly cut from the 
trees, about three and a-half feet long, 
and at the thickest end about the cir- 
cumference of a man’s thumb, were 
laid upon the ground. A number of 
corporals and sergeants from the dif- 
ferent battalions left the ranks, piled 
their arms, and formed a line in the 
centre of the square. The charge 
against the prisoner and sentence of 
court-martial were read, and the poor 
fellow, after being stripped of jacket 
and shirt, was tied up to a tree, near 
which a drummer took his stand. The 
right-hand man of the line of non- 
commissioned officers took a stick 
from the bundle, and applied ten or 
twelve blows on the back of the de- 
serter ; then passed on, the rod being 
split and broken, and fell in again on 
the left of the floggers. As he gave 
his last blow, his place was taken by 
the next man, who delivered about the 
same number of cuts, and passed on in 
his turn, to be succeeded by another. 
A tap of the drum accompanied each 
blow, and the band played all the 
time; but the cries and shrieks for 
mercy of the sufferer were heard above 
the crash of the instruments. 

I had witnessed punishments in our 
own service, but I never saw any cat- 
o’-nine tails flogging come up to the 
severity of this one. After, as far as 
I could judge, some four or five hun- 
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dred blows, the screams of agony 
ceased, and it appeared to me the 
man became insensible,; although I 
was afterwards assured it was not the 
ease. The flogging continued, and 
the bits of stick as they broke off were 
wet with blood. The shoulders of 
the culprit were greatly swollen, and 
had the appearance as if a thick cu- 
shion of raw flesh had been laid upon 
them. However horrible the com- 
parison may be, it is an exactly suit- 
able one. I do not know to how many 
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stripes the man was sentenced, nor 
how many he received, for I left the 
seene long before it was over. At 
length he was unbound and carried to 
the hospital on a stretcher, but died a 
few hours after. The troops marched 
back to their quarters, the bands play- 
ing their national air of “ Viva Dona 
Maria,” and went to breakfast with 
what appetites they might. As to 
mine, I am not ashamed to confess, it 
had been completely taken away. 


GARRISON TERTULIAS. 


Some of the pleasantest hours I 
passed during my rambles in Northern 
Spain, were spent at the ¢ertulias in 
various garrison and depot towns. 
In all those places of security there 
were many officers’ wives residing, 
while their husbands were in the field, 
and the principal amongst them had 
evening meetings at their houses, to 
which, when once invited, a visiter 
was welcome so often as he thought 
proper to return. There is a cordi- 
ality and absence of ceremony, a fran- 
queza (to use their own expressive 
word, which implies more than our 
frankness, or the French franchise) 
about Spanish hospitality, which I 
always thought very delightful. Hos- 
pitality it is not, according to English 
notions; for we in England havea 
good deal the habit of estimating a 
man’s hospitality by the quantity of 
meat and drink he sets one down to 
on entering, or before leaving his 
house. The glass of iced water, the 
sweetmeats, or small zicara of choco- 
late, would appear sorry refreshment 
to those habituated to the Heliogaba- 
lian dinners and suppers, without 
which it is in England deemed almost 
impossible to assemble a party of 
friends. 

Notwithstanding these deficiencies, 
the tertulias I speak of were very 
pleasant meetings. There is a total 
absenee of affectation about Spaniards 
in general, a desire to please, and a 
vivacity or enjouement which does not 
altogether accord with the character 
for gravity usually attributed to them. 
They always appear desirous to con- 
tribute as much as in their power to 
the amusement of the society in which 
they find themselves. Of this I have 
seen numerous instances in their ter- 





tulias. Although frequently, and 
when the number of persons assem- 
bled is small, the evening passes in 
conversation, yet, when practicable, 
dancing, music, cards, and games of 
all kinds are introduced. If any one 
is present possessed of a talent which 
may be exercised for the amusement 
of others, he either volunteers or is 
called upon to exhibit it, and the call 
is invariably met with willingness. In 
five instances out of six, perhaps, an 
Englishman or Frenchman requested 
to sing or play would make more or 
less difficulty before complying, the 
former frequently from mauvaise honte, 
the latter from affectation or a desire 
de se faire valoir. Not so with the 
Spaniard. He takes up a guitar, sits 
down to the piano, or does any thing 
else he is asked to do, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation or without a word of 
objection—does his best, and leaves off 
without the slightest feeling of wound- 
ed vanity when he sees that his efforts 
have ceased to amuse. 

The state of things in Spain during 
the war, and the uncertainty of life 
amongst the male portion of the so- 
cieties I speak of, contributed also to 
introduce a tone of frankness and a 
kind of (aisser-aller, not exceeding, 
however, the limits of decorum. Men 
who are here to-day and gone to- 
morrow, who, before another sun has 
set, may be called into the field to meet 
a sudden and honourable death, feel a 
natural desire to extract the most real 
enjoyment possible from the short span 
of life that, for aught they know, awaits 
them. Time becomes too precious to 
be sacrificed to the paltry gratifications 
of vanity. 

Many marriages arose out of these 
tertulias, or at least were projected ; 
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for during the war not many parents 
were willing to expose their daughters 
to become widows almost as soon as 


they were brides. Nor is it to be 
supposed that the taste for intrigue, 
which forms so marked a trait of the 
Spanish character, remained dormant. 
On the contrary, many piquant and 
sometimes romantic incidents en- 
riched the chronique scandaleuse of 
Spanish garrisons during the late civil 
war. One anecdote of a somewhat 
tragical nature I will relate. 

In a large fortified town of old 
Castile was residing a young and 
handsome woman, the wife of an old 
officer of dragoons. The husband, 
who was some thirty years older than 
his wife, had shared the triumphs and 
reverses of the Peninsular war, from 
Baylen and Ocaiia to the final expul- 
sion of the French; and had also dis- 
tinguished himself against the Carlists 
—but all his services had only obtained 
for him the rank of captain. His 
squadron formed part of a division 
operating in Navarre and Castile, and 
he had left his lady, Dona Euphrasia, 
for safety in the fortress alluded to. 
Her beauty was not long in proeuring 
her many admirers, but none appeared 
to be listened to with any degree of 
favour, until a young colonel on the 
staff arrived in the town. Still the 
mest scandal-loving could find little 
to say against her conduct, and were 
fain to content themselves with sup- 
posing and hinting what they could 
neither prove nor dared openly assert. 
Some one of those kind friends, ever 
ready to carry bad news, informed the 
husband of the rumours abroad on the 
subject of Dona Euphrasia’s eonduct, 
adding, that her admirer was in the 
habit of visiting her every evening 
that she did not spend at the tertulia, 
to which they beth belonged. The 
old officer was of a fierce and jealous 
disposition, and painfully alive to the 
disparity of years between himself and 
his wife. He immediately applied for 
a few days’ leave of absence; but the 
division was on the eve of active 
operations, his corps was short of offi- 
cers, and his demand was refused. 
The passion of jealousy, however, 
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was stronger in his breast than old 
habits of discipline and obedience, 
and the same night he left his regi- 
ment without permission. 

Late on the evening of the second 
day, he pulled up his horse at the door 
of the house inhabited by Dona 
Euphrasia, and, dismounting, hastily 
ascended the stairs. His wife’s apart- 
ment consisted of three rooms, leading 
one into the other, and with but one 
entrance-door for all three. This door 
was fastened, but opened to his sum- 
mons after a moment’s delay, and his 
wife threw herself into his arms. She 
was pale, and there was some agitation 
visible in her manner; but that might 
be attributed to joy at his return. 
The officer extricated himself from 
her embrace, and passed on to the 
second room, and then to the third, 
where he seated himself, and remained 
for some minutes, replying, with an 
absent air, to Dona Buphrasia’s en- 
quiries as to the eause of his sudden 
arrival. During this time, his eyes 
wandered restlessly round the apart- 
ment, as though in search of something 
that their owner felt sure of ultimately 
finding. Suddenly his attention seemed 
fixed by a large matting that was 
usually laid down in the centre of the 
room, but was now rolled up in an 
alcove. He turned his eyes to his 
wife’s countenance. Her pale face 
grew yet paler under his keen search- 
ing gaze. 

“© Que Demonio!” exclaimed he 
with a sardonic smile, * you have still 
that old matting here? Iam weary 
of the sight of it.” 

And in an instant, and before his 
horror-stricken wife could divine his 
purpose, or interfere to prevent it, 
his sabre was drawn and passed thrice 
through the matting. A deep groan 
was heard, the stream of blood passed 
through the woven reeds and ran over 
the floor. The lady fell senseless to 
the ground. 

Three hours afterwards the old 
officer rede into the Carlist lines as a 
deserter. The following day the body 
of Colonel P. was privately interred, 
and Dona Euphrasia entered a con- 
vent. 
























































By the condition of his office, the 
Professor of Political Economy at 
Oxford is bound to publish some por- 
tion of the lectures which, in the dis- 
charge of his public duties, he has 
delivered to the University. To this 
regulation the public have been in- 
debted already for some lucid and 
beautiful disquisitions of Mr Senior ; 
and the lectures now before us, which 
owe their origin to the same cause, 
will not, most undoubtedly, diminish 
their sense of its beneficial conse- 
quences. They contain a valuable 
accumulation of important facts, col- 
lected with much industry, arranged 
with admirable method, stated with 
great perspicuity, and reasoned upon 
with unusual sagacity, and still more 
unusual candour. Itis not, we think, 
a little to the credit of Mr Merivale— 
and the opinion derives strength from 
the many examples to the contrary 
which may be found among modern 
writers—that he has not aspired to be 
** plus sage que les sages,” that, with- 
out neglecting theory, he has appealed 
to fact, that, instead of propounding 
crude notions with dogmatical conceit, 
he has kept his sounding-line in his 
hand, and heaved the lead repeatedly 
in the course of his adventurous, but 
well-considered voyage. 

That modesty which is the best 
result of extensive learning, joined to 
a manly confidence in his own un- 
biassed and enlightened judgment, 
combine to render this work an admi- 
rable model of the principles which 
should be the guide of such investiga- 
tions, as well as of the research and 
ability which Mr Merivale has proved 
to be consistent with the other less 
brilliant, but not less solid and usefal 
qualities to which we have alluded. 
In this view we would particularly 
recommend to the notice of those to 
whom the work, in the shape of lec- 
tures, was originally addressed, the 
diligent and attentive consideration of 
this valuable treatise—cautious with- 
out timidity, learned without ostenta- 
tion, refined without excessive sub- 
tlety, Mr Merivale presents a striking 
contrast to some of the writers which 
the University he belongs to and 
adorns has of late produced. A kind 
of epidemical taint seems for a season 
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MERIVALE ON COLONIES AND COLONIZATION. 


to have poisoned the fountains of edu- 
cation. With a pedantry and igno- 
rance of human affairs, which would 
almost disgrace a Poor-Law Commis- 
sioner at Somerset House, the works 
to which we allude combine a com- 
plete disregard of the most ordinary 
rules of grammar and composition. 
Every thing, we are told, answers 
some purpose in the economy of the 
universe. The only one, however, 
we can assign to this trash—which 
Grub Street, in its rudest state, would 
have scarcely tolerated—is that which 
the Lacedemonians endeavoured to 
effect when they pointed to a drunken 
helot as the most effectual safeguard 
against intoxication. We hail, there- 
fore, with great delight, the proof 
which this work affords, that sounder 
and healthier principles float in the 
atmosphere of Oxford; and we will, 
without further preface, lay before 
our readers a summary of its contents, 
with such remarks as they have sug- 
gested to us. Perhaps, to a general 
student, the sketch of the actual and 
past condition of European colonies 
will be found the most attractive. It 
is, we think, impossible even for the 
most superficial reader to peruse this 
account without interest and instruc- 
tion. Whatever difference of opinion 
may exist on the more abstruse topics 
which Mr Merivale examines, there 
can be none as to the diligence, skill, 
and judgment with which this part of 
his task has been accomplished. 

In his review of the state of Spanish 
colonies, Mr Merivale, after describ- 
ing the conduct of the Spanish to- 
wards the aboriginal inhabitants, 
which, when the first fury of conquest 
had overpast, he agrees with Keeren 
in considering as more humane than 
that of any other European govern- 
ment, proceeds to give the following 
account of their commercial policy: — 


* The traffic of the mother country was 
confined, at first, to the single port of 
Seville ; afterwards to that of Cadiz. It 
was under the control of a board, termed 
the ‘ Casa de Contratacion,’ which was 
subjected to the direct government of the 
crown. Two squadrons were annually 
dispatched — the ‘ galleons,’ usually 
about twelve in number, to the port of 
Carthagena in South America; the 
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* flota, of about fifteen, to Vera Cruz in 


Mexico. It was the great amount of 
business, relatively speaking, carried on 
by those few vessels, and the sudden acti- 
vity communicated to commerce during 
the brief transactions which supplied the 
wants of a whole continent—all the trade 
of the empire collected as it were in one 
focus—which dazzled the eyes of Euro- 
pean observers, and occasioned the most 
fallacious ideas respecting the amount of 
annual exchanges actually made. The 
Spaniards, it is observed by A. Smith and 
by Robertson, while they’ tried almost 
every other nostrum of colonial policy, 
never adopted the system of confining 
their trade to an exclusive company. 
But, as Heeren remarks in answer, the 
monopoly of a few rich houses at Seville 
was naturally produced by these restric- 
tions, and a virtual company, though not 
so designated by law, was in fact insti- 
tuted; and Humboldt bears witness that 
a similar monopoly was practically esta- 
blished in Mexico by a few commercial 
houses, which bought up and retailed the 
_imports.* Thus, while the Americans 
had to buy the goods of the mother coun- 
try, or those which the importers had 
purchased from abroad, at a price far 
exceeding their values, the benefit of this 
monopoly was reserved to a small and 
privileged class alone. But, in fact, the 
trade of the flota and galleons was so 
utterly inadequate to supply the wants of 
so vast a population, that, until the ope- 
rations of the smuggler began to redress 
the evil, it was almost destitute of Euro- 
pean commodities. 

“In connexion with the restrictions 
on foreign trade, not only the settlement, 
but the visits, of all foreigners were pro- 
hibited more strictly than in China or 
Japan. The punishment of the strangers 
who were found in the colonies was at 
first death—in later times, perpetual im- 
prisonment. Spaniards themselves might 
not visit them without royal license, and 
this was usually only granted for a limited 
time, unless in the case of those who went 
out to hold government offices. Even as 
late as the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the landing of a Boston vessel on the 
desolate island of Juan Fernandez to refit, 
and the appearance of an English whaler 
in the South Seas, were occurrences of 
sufficient importance to require a long re- 
port from the viceroy of Peru, and the re- 
primand or cashiering of several officers. 

“ Internal commerce between the pro- 
vinces, to complete the picture, was prohi- 
bited almost as effectually as foreigntrade,” 
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He then gives an account of their 
political condition. The ruling prin- 


ciple of Spain in the government of 
her dependencies was jealousy—her 
single object was the maintenance of 
her authority. For this purpose a 
machinery was employed so compli- 
cated and intricate as to clog even the 
ordinary motions of government, and 
to make any sudden or violent exer- 
tion of strength impracticable. Every 
thing that could tend to activity or 
independence—education, enterprise, 
study, were sedulously discouraged. 
The picture drawn by Humboldt is a 
decisive proof of the extent to which 
this system had been carried :— 


* Les lois Espagnoles défendent |’en- 
trée dans les possessions Américaines, 
& tout Européen qui n’est point né 
dans la Peninsule. Les mots d’Euro- 
péens et d’Espagnols sont devenus 
synonymes au Mexique et au Pérou; 
aussi les habitans des provinces éloignées 
ont de la peine a concevoir qu'il y ait des 
Européens qui ne parlent pas leur langue : 
ils considérent cette ignorance comme une 
marque de basse extraction, parce qu’au- 
tour d’eux il n’y a que la derniére classe 
du peuple qui ne sache pas l’Espagnol. 
Connoissant plus l’histoire du seizitme 
siécle que celle de nos temps, ils s’ima- 
ginent que |’Espagne continue a exercer 
une prépondérance prononcée sur le reste 
de l’Europe. La Péninsule leur paroit le 
centre de la civilisation Européenne.”’ 


The Spanish provinces were di- 
vided into nine governments, five of 
which were within the torrid zone, 
viz., the viceroyalties of New Gra- 
nada and Peru, and the “ Capitanias 
Generales”’ of Guatimala, Porto Rico, 
and the Caraccas. The four others, 
the viceroyalties of Mexico and 
Buenos Ayres, the Capitanias Gene- 
rales of Chili and the Havannah, in 
the last of which the Floridas were 
included, were beyond the tropics or 
in the temperate zones. 

The great division of the inhabi- 
tants was into the pure and mixed 
races or castes. The shades of this 
mixture were marked in the language 
of the colonist with the most accurate 
precision that European vanity could 
suggest. Seven-eighths of these 
castes in New Spain consisted of the 
mestizos, sprung from the white 
(Creole or European) and the copper- 








* Nouv. Espagne, iv. 288, 
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coloured race. The child of a negro 
and Indian was termed chino. The 
mulattoes were the offspring of the 
white man and negro woman. The 
descendants of a negro and mulatto 
woman, or of a negro and a chino, 
were termed zambo. The quarteroons 
came fron the white man and mulatto 
woman—the quinteroon from the 
quarteroon woman and a white—here 
the distinction ceases, the child of a 
white and quinteroon is white. Those 
unions by which children are pro- 
duced more deeply coloured than their 
mother are called emphatically salta 
atras—leaps backward. By the law 
of the mother country the Indians 
were reduced to a condition of absolute 
pupilage. Not only werethey excluded 
in common with the other natives of 
those regions from all political influ- 
ence, but in the most ordinary trans- 
actions of life their competence to 
manage their own affairs was limited 
to the most insignificant objects. By 
the introduction of this system, to 
which no parallel can be found in his- 
tory, thousands of human beings, pos- 
sessed of civil rights, yet incapable of 
civil functions, nominally free, yet in 
reality dependent, were disabled from 
being parties to any contract (no 
pueden tratar y contratar) and re- 
duced to a state of helpless bondage 
and imbecility. 

Those immense possessions, sur- 
passing in magnitude the empire of 
Russia or the British dominions in the 
East, stretching over 1900 leagues, 
from Cape St Sebastian to the Straits 
of Magellan, from the 37th degree of 
north to the 41st degree of south lati- 
tude, were governed almost exclu- 
sively by foreigners. The corruption 
of these authorities was seconded by 
the plague of a lazy, debauched, and 
superstitious priesthood—an immense 
part of the revenues of New Spain 
was in their hands, and their numbers 
amounted to a sixth part of the inha- 
bitants of Spanish America. The 
courage, steadiness, and sagacity of 
the old Castilian race were exchanged 
for apathy and cowardice. The 
Creole inhabitants were steeped in 
habits still more ignominious and 
deplorable ; and when the Bourbon 
dynasty ascended the throne of Spain, 
the American provinces had sunk into 
astate of abject sloth and almost hope- 
less degradation. 

Such a state of things, however, 
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could not always continue. The ir- 
resistible energies of commerce had 
found the means of supplying the 
various wants, in some degree at least, 
of the inhabitants of those vast regions, 
in spite of all the barriers which so 
much care had been employed to for- 
tify, and so much labour to maintain. 
The policy of the Austrian monarchs 
was slowly, indeed, and cautiously, 
but finally abandoned by the new dy- 
nasty. The richn2ss of the soil and 
the exuberance of its hidden treasures 
—advantages, which the folly of man, 
though it might for a time suspend, 
could notaltogether annihilate—began 
to overcome the restraints of barbarous 
legislation. 

Charles the Third lowered the duties 
on merchandize, and abrogated some 
of the most irksome formalities to 
which the merchant was obliged to 
submit. He opened the commerce of 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Hispaniola, Loui- 
siana, and Campeachy, to the ports 
of Seville, Carthagena, Alicant, Bar- 
celona, Corunna, Santander, and Gi- 
jon. 1n1778, improvements in Mexico, 
Guatimala, Venezuela, and La Plata, 
advanced with a continually accele- 
rating pace; and had wiser councils 
been adopted in Spain, had the hostile 
feelings engendered by difference of 
rank and colour been allayed, had the 
official patronage of America been 
confided to purer and more adequate 
hands, and had not the soil of Spain 
herself been violated by an invading 
army, Mr Merivale thinks, that the 
flag, which the Spanish people upheld 
with such heroic energy in the old 
world, might still have floated over 
the scenes of its ancient splendour in 
the new. 


‘s Trojaque nunc stares! Priamique arx 
alta maneres !” 


Be this, however, as it may, one 
thing at least is certain, that the his- 
tory of Spain and her political chil- 
dren is pregnant with the most impor- 
tant and salutary lessons. The domi- 
nions acquired by such prodigious 
efforts of civil policy and military skill, 
established at such infinite hazards, 
and cemented by such torrents of 
blood, wasted away in the vain at- 
tempt to gratify the pride of princes, 
the luxury of priests, the innumerable 
vices of a long train of weak, corrupt, 
and rapacious ministers. By the re- 
cords of the custom-house at Seville, 
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it appears that in the space of seventy- 
four years, the kings of Spain had 
drawn into that country, from Ame- 
rica, a sum in gold amounting to 
ninety-one millions sterling. The 
annual returns of America to Spain, 
(in the beginning of the 18th century,) 
rather exceeded than fell short of ten 
wniliions sterling. If Charles V., in- 
stead of laying the foundation of an 
universal monarchy, had attended to 
these dominions ; if, instead of endea- 
vouriug to reduce the Netherlands 
—to conquer England—to overcome 
France—to enslave Italy, to annex 
Portugal to his empire, Philip II. had 
aimed at developing the incredible 
resources which were legitimately 
within his reach, Spain might have 
eclipsed, in might and splendour, all 
the empires which ancient or modern 
story has described. But to disturb 
the peace of other countries, these mo- 
narchs hastened the ruin of their own 
—to obtain tribute they prevented 
traffic—to secure the treasures of the 
new world they discouraged indus- 
try in the old; while Spanish hostility 
raised England and Holland to gran- 
deur and opulence, laying in one the 
foundation of that maritime superio- 
rity which she has ever since main- 
tained, and enabling the other to ac- 
quire a factitious importance which 
has not yet altogether passed away. 

The utter ruin of Spanish prospe- 

rity was bequeathed by Philip II. as 
a duty to his successors; and in spite 
of experience, in spite of reason, in 
spite of suffering, it was executed 
with fond, persevering, and desperate 
fidelity. Such were the kings of Spain 
—the scourges of their friends—the 
stewards of their enemies—without 
flects, though in their dominions the 
‘sun never set—without commerce, 
though their colonies were the most 
magnificent the world had seen—im- 
potent, though their power was abso- 
lute—and beggars, tliough riches that 
mock calculation were at their com- 
mand. 

Inaccessible, indeed, and indoeile, 
must be the mind of him to whom these 
events have afforded no instruction. 

Cuba, and Porto Rico, and the Phi- 
lippine Islands, in Asia, are now the 
sole colonial remains of that once 
mighty empire. The Philippines, as 
Mr Merivale observes, hardly fall 
within the definition of acolony. But 
Cuba, since its commerce was enfran- 
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chised in 1809, and Porto Rico, which 
in 1830 contained 45,000 free labour- 
ers, possessing no land of their own, 
bid fair, from the exuberant fertility of 
a virgin soil, as well as from other 
causes, to obtain a pre-eminence in 
West Indian traffic, which no mercan- 
tile precautions will long be able to 
counteract. 

The Portuguese settlements in Ame- 
rica were less brilliant than those of the 
Spaniards,though prodigious ifthe pro. 
portion between them and the mother 
country be considered— Brazil, if wein- 
clude the whole district once claimed by 
the Portuguese, being 300 times as large 
as Portugal. They were the fruits of 
that spirit of trade and discoyery which 
displayed itself in Portugal during the 
15th century, when every enterprize 
was carried on with vigour, and every 
expedition was rewarded with success. 
Thus Portugal, hitherto so inconsider- 
able among the nations of Europe, 
began to take the lead among them 
all; and from creeping along theshores 
of Afriea with a few vessels, her fleets 
began to stretch to the East Indies, 
and to grasp that trade which was the 
object of Alexander’s ambition. Im- 
mense riches, vast armies, numerous 
fleets, prodigious commerce, beyond 
any thing that had ever, since the fall 
of the Roman Empire, fallen to the 
lot of any European power, were the 
return for those splendid and magnani- 
mous exertions. But when, owing to 
the fatal expedition of Sebastian, Por- 
tugal became a Spanish province, all 
virtue, generosity, or concern for the 
public good, were extinguished among 
its inhabitants. A few private fami- 
lies acquired an infamous opulence by 
the ruin of their country ; while the 
Dutch stripped the Portuguese of their 
empire in the East Indies, and a con- 
siderable portion of their dominions 
in Brazil. And though, when Portu- 
gal recovered her independence, she 
regained possession of Brazil, the taint 
of Spanish policy still continued to 
infect her eouneils, the tide of her 
commerce was turned into the bosom 
of a few monopolists, the desire of 
extending the regal power predomi- 
nated in her councils, and the spirit 
was quenched for ever which had 
made the Portuguese a great people, 
and their dominions a mighty empire. 
In 1807 freedom of trade was, by the 
interference of the English govern- 
ment, established in Brazil; and not- 
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withstanding a great falling off in the 
produce of her mines, the progress 
of that country, during the last thirty 
years, has been rapid and astonishing. 

“But,” says MrMerivale, “her prospects, 
in a more comprehensive sense, are suffi- 
ciently gloomy. The rapid increase of 
wealth has unfortunately silenced the voice 
of policy and humanity, which, in the last 
century, were no where more willingly 
listened to than in Portugal, and the ex- 
tension of the slave trade has more than 
kept pace with the progress of wealth. 
Hence cruelty and licentiousness, and the 
other vices of slavery, once confined to the 
great seaports, seem to be corrupting the 
Brazilian character, even in the remotest 
districts. The slaves are every where out- 
numbering the free cultivators ; the colour- 
ed freemen increasing more rapidly than 
the whites; and this latter class of mixed 
population—no less, it is said, than 600,000 
in number, out of five or six millions in 
all—endowed with physical strength and 
mental energy far more abundantly than 
the degenerate Creole race, seems to 
threaten the present frame of society with 
more immediate danger than awaits it 
from the slaves themselves,” 

The colonies of the Dutch are now 
of little importance. The French- 
American colonies, important and ex- 
tensive as they then were, now con- 
sist of Cayenne, and three not very 
important islands, notwithstanding 
the burdens to which the French Go- 
vernment once submitted for their 
support, amounting to two millions 
annually—a sum which, as the French 
were without any maritime power 
sufficient for their protection, must be 
considered as altogether flung away. 
Perhaps the time is not far distant 
when the blood and treasure which 
France is now lavishing amid the 
sands of Africa, may furnish her citi- 
zens with equal cause for mortifica- 
tion and regret. Thus it is, that 
national vanity assumes the airs of 
wisdom ; and while tossing its cup 
and ball with infantine folly, terms 
the destructive pastime patriotism, 
and summons the universe to look on 
and admire. We quote a striking 
passage from Mr Burke's European 
settlements, in which the character of 
the nations we have mentioned and 
its effect upon those Colonies, is por- 
trayed with uncommon vigour and 
fidelity. 


“ There seems to be a remarkable pro- 
yidence in casting the parts, if 1 may use 
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that expression, of the several European 
nations who act upon the stage of Ame- 
rica. The Spaniard, proud, lazy, and 
magnificent, has an ample walk in which 
to expatiate ; a soft climate to indulge his 
love of ease, and a profusion of gold and 
silver to procure him all those luxuries 
his pride demands, but which his laziness 
would refuse him. 

“ The Portuguese, naturally indigent at 
home, and enterprising rather than indus- 
trious abroad, has gold and diamonds as 
the Spaniard has, wants them as he does, 
but possesses them in a more useful though 
a less ostentatious manner. 

‘* The English, of a reasoning disposi- 
tion, thoughtful and cool, and men of 
business rather than of great industry, 
impatient of much fruitless labour, abhor- 
rent of restraint, and lovers of a country 
life, have a lot which indeed produces 
neither gold nor silver; but they have a 
large tract of a fine continent, a noble field 
for the exercise of agriculture, and sufficient 
to furnish their trade without laying them 
under great difficulties. Intolerant as 
they are of the most useful restraints, 
their commerce flourishes from the free- 
dom every man has of pursuing it accord- 
ing to his own ideas, and directing his life 
afier his own fashion. 

* The French, active, lively, enterpri- 
sing, pliable, and politic, and though chan- 
ging their pursuits, always pursuing the 
present object with eagerness, are not~- 
withstanding tractable and obedient to 
rules and laws, which bridle their disposi- 
tions, and wind and turn them to proper 
courses. This people have a country 
where more is to be effected by managing 
the people than by cultivating the ground ; 
where a peddling commerce, that requires 
constant motion, flourishes more than 
agriculture or a regular traffic; where 
they have difficulties which keep them 
alert by struggling with them; and where 
their obedience to a wise government 
serves them for personal wisdom. In the 
islands the whole is the work of their 
policy, and a right turn their government 
has taken. 

“ The Dutch have got a rock or two 
on which to display the miracles of fru- 
gality and diligence, (which are their vir- 
tues,) and on which they have exerted 
these virtues, and shown these miracles.” 


In his examination of the history 
of British colonies, the almost bound- 
less scope and variety of his subject 
have compelled Mr Merivale to pur- 
sue a different course from that which 
he has adopted in treating of the co- 


lonies of other countries. His object 
has been ‘to indicate chiefly those 
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facts which will be of value as exam- 
ples, which may serve as tests of doc- 
trines hereafter to be considered as 
indications of a policy to be recom- 
mended or to be avoided ;"’ and his 
work expands into a scientific discus- 
sion of propositions which comprehend 
under, them a vast variety of pheno- 
mena. Mr Merivale justly considers 
that Great Britain, the first manufac- 
turing country, and that which en- 
grosses the greatest share of the 
carrying trade of the globe, can gain 
but little from her colonies in return 
for the prodigious sacrifices she makes 
in their behalf. 


* We might draw many articles of raw 
produce cheaper and better from other 
countries than from our colonies; there- 
fore, so long as their produce is protected, 
we are taxed for their benefit. But it 
may be questioned, whether any of the 
commodities they require from Europe, 
except some few articles which we do not 
and cannot produce, could be obtained by 
them cheaper or better from any other 
source than from ourselves. Consequently 
they are no longer taxed for ours, except 
in one or two unimportant particulars. 
When the navigation laws, as far as re- 
gards the colonies, were greatly modified 
in 1824, no great change ®r disturbance 
of the colony trade ensued. Things had 
found, of themselves, that level which those 
laws were intended to maintain artificially. 
It is impossible to conceive a more direct 
contrast than that which exists between 
the British colonial policy of late years 
and that of our ancestors. They cared for 
the most part little or nothing about the 
internal government of their colonies, and 
kept them in subjection, in order to de- 
rive certain supposed commercial advan- 
tages from them. We give them com- 
mercial advantages and tax ourselves for 
their benefit, in order to give them an 
interest in remaining under our supremacy, 
that we may have the pleasure of govern- 
ing them.” 

After pointing out the effect pro- 
duced, first, by the abolition of the 
slave trade, and recently, by slave 
labour in the colonies, the diminished 
produce of our West Indian islands 
and the increased difficulty of produc- 
tion, which, owing to the comparative 
exhaustion of the soil, prevails among 
them, Mr Merivale bids us ‘ pause 
for a moment to reflect onthe remark- 
able uniformity with which events 
have succeeded each other in the eco- 
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nomical history of the West Indies in 
general. At each epoch in that his- 
tory, we see the same causes producing 
almost identical effects. The open- 
ing of a fresh soil, with freedom of 
trade, gives a sudden stimulus to set- 
tlement and industry ; the soil is co- 
vered with free proprietors, and a 
general but rude prosperity prevails. 
Then follows a period of more careful 
cultivation, during which estates are 
consolidated, gangs of slaves succeed 
to communities of freedom, the rough 
commonwealth is formed into a most 
productive factory. But fertility di- 
minishes; the cost of production 
augments ; slave labour, always dear, 
becomes dearer by the increased diffi. 
culty of supporting it: new settle- 
ments are occupied, new sources of 
production opened: the older colonies, 
unable to maintain a ruinous competi- 
tion, even with the aid of prohibitions, 
after a period of suffering and diffi- 
culty, fall back into a secondary state, 
in which capital, economy, and in- 
creased skill, make up, to a certain 
extent only, for the invaluable advan- 
tages which they have lost. Thus 
we have seen the Windward Islands 
maintaining, at one period, a numer- 
ous white population ; afterwards im- 
porting numerous slaves, and supply- 
ing almost all the then limited con- 
sumption of Europe. We have seen 
Jamaica rise on their decay, and go 
through precisely the same stages of 
existence. We have seen how St 
Domingo, in its turn, greatly eclipsed 
Jamaica ; but St Domingo was cut off 
by a sudden tempest, and never at- 
tained to the period of decline. Lastly, 
we have seen the Spanish colonies of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, after so many 
centuries of comparative neglect and 
rude productiveness, start all at once 
into the first rank among exporting 
countries, and flourish like the exu- 
berant crops of their own virgin soil ; 
while our islands, still rich in capital, 
but for the most part exhausted in 
fertility and deficient in labour, were 
struggling by the aid of their accumu- 
lating wealth against the encroaching 
principle of decay. The life of arti- 
ficial and anti-social communities may 
be brilliant for atime; but it is neces- 
sarily a brief one, and terminates 
either by rapid decline, or still more 
rapid revolution, when the laborioys}y 
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constructed props of their wealth give 
way, as they sometimes do, in sudden 
ruin. 

According to an article in M‘Cul- 
loch’s Commercial Dictionary, the 
consumption of sugar by European 
nations in 1833, (the last year of sla- 
very in the British islands,) amounted 
to 560,000 tons—of which the English 
West India colonies furnished 190,000, 
the Mauritius 30,000, the East Indies 
60,000, Cuba and Porto Rico 110,000, 
Brazil 75,000, other European colo- 
nies 95,000. 

“ The amount of that expenditure which 
Great Britain is annually called on to 
incur in behalf of her colonies, over and 
above their own revenues, although it has 
been much exaggerated by opposers of 
the colonial system, is still very great. By 
a Parliamentary paper of the session of 
1835, it appears that the total charge on 
our revenue, on account of their military, 
naval, and civil establishments, amounted 
to £2,360,000. To this must be added, 


in fairness, the annual loss to this country 
occasioned, as before explained, by the 
colonial monopolies, chiefly those of sugar 
and timber, which is estimated by Sir H. 
Parnell, in his work on Financial Reform, 
apparently on reasonable grounds, at two 
millions more, and the charge which we 


have recently incurred for the liberation 
of our colonial slaves is not less than 
£600,000 or £700,000 per annum. If 
we were to add to these sums the cost of 
the wars of which our colonies have fur- 
nished the direct cause, the account against 
us would be enormous indeed.”—P. 236. 

“ But this is a digression from my pre- 
sent subject, though it can hardly be consi- 
dered an inapposite one, when it is re- 
membered how large a portion of our wars 
of the last century were undertaken chiefly 
with the view of profecting and strength- 
ening that very trade with our colonies 
which, I have endeavoured to show you, 
we were crippling and injuring all the 
while by the manifold restraints of our 
prohibitive system. And the true ground 
on which that system is still defended by 
many of its supporters is, that the favour 
thus afforded to the colonies (for the effect 
of the system, as I have endeavoured to 
point out, is now almost confined to the 
affording favour to them) tends to keep 
them in connexion with the mother coun- 
try; a notion whieh I do not believe to 
be well founded, but which, if it be, affords 
indeed a political justification for maintain- 
ing the system, but net an economical one. 
The misfortune is, that its supporters will 
not be satisfied with putting its vindication 
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on its own real ground, They cannot 
be content without maintaining that the 
country gains by it in the immediate 
course of commercial transactions, as well 
as in respect of the maintenance of the 
national defence and supremacy. And those 
whose reason could not be persuaded of 
the reality of the commercial gain, have 
long had to submit to the imputation of en- 
tertaining novel theories and un-English 
sentiments ; as if the economical defence 
of the system were necessarily involved in 
the political, and the principles of Malthus 
and Ricardo were inseparably connected 
with those of Franklin and Bentham. You, 
I am sure, will learn to despise this foolish 
and vulgar outcry. There is no novelty in 
the plain and simple arguments which 
show the mischief of restrictions on trade ; 
but if they were novel, they would not be 
the less cogent. There is nothing un- 
English in pointing out the fact, that Eng- 
land suffers a certain loss by the mainte- 
nance of a particular system; but if it 
were otherwise, loss of country is a poor 
substitute in enquiry for loss of truth. 

* But these are considerations which 
need but little concern us now. The rapid 
tide of sublunary events is carrying us 
inevitably past that point at which the 
maintenance of colonial systems and navi- 
gation laws was practicable, whether it 
were desirable or no. We are borne help. 
lessly along with the current; we may 
struggle and protest, and marvel why the 
barriers which ancient forethought had 
raised against the stream, now bend like 
reeds before its violence; but we cannot 
change our destiny. The monopoly of 
the West India islands cannot stand; and 
its fall will be followed by the crash of 
those minor monepolies which subsided 
along with it; for the branches of the 
colonial system were nearly connected 
with each other. And when these are 
gone, the same curious result will follow 
which has attended the overthrow of so 
many other institutions and systems, po- 
litical and intellectual, which have held for 
their respective periods a powerful sway 
over the minds of men. All the theories 
which have been founded on it by induc- 
tion, or raised on baseless assumptions, in 
order to support it,—all the volumes of 
statistical facts, tortured into arguments— 
ali the records of the eloquence or the 
reasoning by which it has been defended, 
which once were in vogue with the mil- 
lion, which swayed senates and silenced 
captious objectors, and governed and de- 
lighted the publie mind—will pass with it 
into nothingness, or speak to us as it were 
in a dead language. Let us look back a 
few years, and ask where are the monu- 
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ments of all the zeal and ingenuity which 
was once vented in defence of the slave- 
trade ? or of the Stuart succession ? or in 
opposing the mitigation of the penal code ? 
Buried together with the learaing which 
was expended on the topics of witchcraft, 
alchemy, astrology, and the Ptolemzan sys- 
tem. I do not make these comparisons in 
any sneering or critical spirit, but merely 
from the illustration they afford of the de- 
pendencs of that vanity of vanities, the 
fame of human speculations, on the durabi- 
lity of the subject or the cause which gives 
origin tothem. We stand in respect of 
economical philosophy, as well as other 
matters, on the very verge of time, between 
two distinct eras. I do not say that we are 
wiser than our predecessors ; but circum- 
stances have thrown a new light on the 
subject-matter of our studies; and what- 
ever theories may occupy the thoughts of 
a future generation, of one thing we may 
be sure—that the shadowy arguments by 
which commercial prohibitions have been 
so long defended, will be remembered only 
as ingenious and worthless disputations on 
imaginary premises.”—P. 237, 

“ The fundamental idea of the older 
British colonial policy appears to have 
been, that wherever a man went, he car- 
ried with him the rights of an Engtish- 
man, whatever these were supposed to be. 
In the reign of James I. the state doctrine 
was, that most popular rights were usur- 
pations ; and the colonists of Virginia, 
sent out under the protection of Govern- 
ment, were therefore placed under that 
degree of control which the state believed 
itself authorised to exercise at home. The 
Puritans exalted civil franchise to a repub-, 
lican pitch ; their colonies were therefore 
republican ; there was no such notion as 
that of an intermediate state of tutelage, 
or semi-liberty. Hence the entire absence 
of solicitude, on the part of the mother 
country, to interfere with the internal go- 
vernment of the colonies, arose not alto- 
gether from neglect, but partly from prin- 
ciple. This is remarkably proved by the 
fact, that representative government was 
seldom expressly granted in the early char- 
ters ; it was assumed by the colonists as a 
matter of right. Thus, to use the odd ex- 
pression of the historian of Massachusetts, 
* a house of burgesses broke out in Vir- 
ginia’ in 1619, almest immediately after 
its second settlement; and although the 
constitution of James contained no such 
element, it was at once acceded to by the 
mother country as a thing of course. No 
thought was ever seriously entertained of 
supplying the colonies with the elements of 
an aristocracy. Virginia was the only 
province of old foundation in which the 
Church of England was established; and 
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there it was abandoned, with very little 
help, to the caprice or prejudice of the 
colonists, under which it speedily decayed. 
The Puritans enjoyed, undisturbed, their 
peculiar notions of ecclesiasti¢al govern- 
ment.” —(P. 103.)—“ After the separation 
of the thirteen old provinces, England re- 
mained in pissession of Nova Scotia, which 
had a constitution already, atid of Canada 
and its dependencies; provirices which had 
been conquered from France, and possessed 
no constitutions of their own, Represen- 
tative forms were gradually conceded to 
them ; to Canada by Mr Pitt’s government 
in 1791, the immediate object of the mea- 
sure being to attach the Canadians to the 
British Government, in order to secure 
their aid against the people of the States, 
and also to exempt the inhabitants of Bri- 
tish descent from the burden of French 
laws, under which they were subjected to 
some oppressions ; to Upper Canada at the 
same time, on its separation from the lower 
province ; to New Brunswick when sepa- 
rated from Nova Scotia in 1785; to New- 
foundland in 1832. In all these the frame 
and government is similar in the main to 
that of the old crown colonies, which has 
been already described. But the greater 
degree of control which the mother coun- 
try has exercised, both in the formation of 
these constitutions and in the internal ar- 
rangements of the colonies, may be esti- 
mated from various circumstances. The 
reservation of land by the authority of the 
mother state for the church establishment ; 
the control exercised by the mother state 
over the sale of all other waste lands, per- 
haps the most important function of govern- 
ment in new countries; are altogether in- 
consistent with the principles of the founders 
of most of our old North American colo- 
nies. In some of these the people elected 
the governor himself; in some; many of 
the executive functionaries; in some, nei- 
ther the crown nor the governor had any 
negative on the laws passed by the assem- 
blies.”—P. 105.—‘“ Still more striking is 
the difference, when we regard the spread 
of our establishments in other parts of the 
world. The penal colonies afforded the 
first instance (a very necessary one, no 
doubt) of settlements founded by English- 
men, without any constitution whatever. 
Since that time, the example has fructified. 
We have of late years seen the foundation 
of three different colonies, in which con- 
viets are not admitted, and yet all of them 
governed, for the present, directly by the 
crown, with only a prospective provision 
for the future establishment of a constitu- 
tional system. This isa remarkable novel- 
ty in British policy.” 


Our North American empire oc-, 
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cupies on the map an enormous ex- 
tent of country, from the Bay of Fun- 
dy, the St Lawrence, the Great Lakes, 
the Stony Mountains, and the river 
Columbia, to the distant shores of 
-the Frozen Ocean. But the colonies 
established or conquered by us spread 
over a region forming only a small 
portion of these possessions : a portion 
not geographically compact in shape, 
but nearly uniform in climate and pro- 
duce: and occupied by a million and 
a half of people, of whom half a mil- 
lion are of French descent, the re- 
mainder English, Scotch, Irish, and 
American, in various proportions. Al- 
though the population of these pro- 
vinces (Canada, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward's Island, and Newfoundland) 
is very small in proportion to their 
surface, it must be remembered that it 
is in reality concentrated, for the most 
part, on a small portion of that sur- 
face. Out of 400,000 square miles in 
Canada, a tract larger than France 
and Germany together, scarcely 10,000 
are cultivated ; and these are peopled 
at the rate of upwards of 100 to the 
square mile—a relative number as great 
as in the least-peopled counties of 
England. The settlements lie in ge- 
neral pretty thickly together, but 
along vast lines of communication, 
fronted by the sea, or the noble rivers 

and lakes of these countries, and with 
the wilderness behind. 

“ Passing by the Mauritius, a flourish- 
ing island, formerly a French possession, 
but exhibiting no very remarkable differ- 
ence in its economical condition from that 
of the West India colonies, unless in its 
great fertility ; and Ceylon, in which colo- 
nization, properly so called, has scarcely 
commenced ; we arrive at Australia, the 
land of promise to modern emigrants, and 
the most remarkable field of British in- 
dustry, out of the limits of Britain, at the 
present day. After the coast of New 
South Wales had been discovered by Cap- 
tain Cook, it was made a penal settlement, 
with a view to rid our jails of the num- 
ber of prisoners who were accumulating 
there after the American war. In 1787, 
the Sirius frigate landed 800 convicts at 
Botany Bay. The coast of that inlet, 
which had appeared so tempting to Captain 
Cook, was soon found to afford nothing 
but swamps and sand: an instance, among 
many, of the ease with which government 
has allowed itself to be misled by the re- 
ports of naval discoverers, to many of 
whom all land is much alike, and who, 
even when better qualified to judge, see 
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the tract they have explored only at one 
season of the year, and are almost certain 
to be unreasonable either in their praises 
or their disapprobation. On the 26th 
January 1788, the little colony moved to 
Sydney. 

In the fifty years which have since 
elapsed, the progress of New South Wales 
has been so astonishing, as far as regards 
the production and accumulation of wealth, 
as to afford the most remarkable pheno- 
mena in colonial history. In 1789 the 
first harvest was reaped; in 1790 the first 
permanent settler (a convict) took posses- 
sion of the plot of land allotted to him. 
In 1793 the first purchase of colonial 
grain (1200 bushels) was made by govern- 
ment. The first newspaper was printed 
in 1802. In 1803 Mr Macarthur exhibit- 
ed in London the first sample of merino 
wool from the sheep of the colony. In 
1807, 245 lbs. of that wool were export- 
ed from Sydney; in 1820, 100,000 Ibs. ; 
in 1830, 3,564,532 lbs. ; in 1840, about 
7,000,000 lbs. Sydney is now a fine city, 
with all the appurtenances of a.great pro- 
vincial town, and exhibiting much greater 
signs of wealth than one of similar size 
would display in England; and an acre of 
land, within the town boundaries, sold 
lately for L.20,000.—P. 117. 


Our remarks on the historical part 
of Mr Merivale’s work have insensibly 
occupied so large a portion of space 
that we must content ourselves with a 
very slight notice of his discussion, 
masterly as it is, on the effects of the 
old colonial system. If we were to 
suggest any blemish in this excellent 
and luminous survey, it would be that 
Mr Merivale treats with too much de- 
ference the pernicious and absurd pre- 
judices which fall under his examina- 
tion. Fixing the calm and steady 
glance of reason on the vaunted 
columns of our maritime and commer- 
cial strength, as the navigation laws 
were supposed to be, Mr Merivale 
pronounces them to be visionary and 
baseless. In the following passage he 
places a summary of his argument be- 
fore the reader. 


‘* We have now gone through, I fear, 
in somewhat fatiguing detail, the principal 
points of the so-called colonial system. We 
have thus far directed our attention wholly 
to its effects on the wealth of the mother 
country. The result of our investigation 
has been, that although, under certain 
contingencies, and granting a variety 
of favourable circumstances, a country 
might gain by the possession of an artifici- 
ally monopolized market for her manufac- 
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tured commodities, yet, in actual practice, 
such gain is found to be almost wholly il- 
lusory ; that the disadvantages of a forced 
trade in manufactured commodities are al- 
most always greater than its advantages, 
but that to a country possessing the means 
of manufacturing cheaper than the rest of 
the world, the benefit must be visionary 
altogether; while, in order to secure this 
delusive profit, we are forced to concede to 
our colonists a monopoly for their raw pro- 
duce, which isa real and substential loss to 
ourselves. It is plain, therefore, that the 
whole fabric is, in truth, maintained by 
sacrifices on our part, amounting to an 
enormous national expenditure.” — P. 220. 

“ Tt is scarcely necessary to dwell on 
the peculiarities of our other Australian 
colonies, for there is a striking general 
similarity in point of natural features. The 
insular position of Van Diemen’s Land, 
modifies its climate to a certain extent; 
it appears, in fact, to be singularly variable 
in respect of temperature. This also has 
been a convict colony from the beginning, 
and more exclusively so than even New 
South Wales. In 1821, free emigration 
commenced, and for some time its pro- 
gress was very rapid; but the settlers hav- 
ing been allowed, in the usual inconsiderate 
manner, to spread themselves at random 
on the soil, it is alleged that this island 
(as large as Ireland, and peopled by on'y 
50,000 inhabitants) hes already arrived 
at that first point of retardation in the 
history of colonies, when the best land in 
available situations is already occupied, or 
taken out of the market. This seems 
hardly credible, yet there are some cir~- 
cumstances in its economical condition not 
very accountable. Its own inhabitants 
speak in magnificent terms of its capabi- 
lities and prospects; it was confidently 
foretold, that it would become the granary 
of the pastoral settlements of the Austra- 
lian continent; yet, of late years, compa- 
ratively little capital has found its way 
there; and it is said, that the re-emigra- 
tion to Port Philip and New Zealand has 
fully equalled the emigration. But notwith- 
standing this temporary depression, there 
can be little doubt of its resources and 
eventual prosperity. It has a great ad- 
vantage in its favourable situation for the 
command of the whale fisheries."—P. 122. 


The opinion of M. Say on the same 
subject is expressed in the following 
passage :— 

«¢ Avant que les principes de ]’économie 
des sociétés fussent bien connus, on croy- 
ait qu'il convenait a une nation de cultiver 
sur son territoire les denrées de sa propre 
consommation, plut0t que de les produire 
sous une autre forme, et de les obtenir par 
des échanges; c’est-a-dire, plutot que de 
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les acheter de la main des étrangers, 
méme lorsque |’on pouvait, par ce dernier 
procédé, les obtenir 4 moins de frais. 
Conséquemment, on attachait une haute 
importance a posséder, dans les contrées 
équinoxiales, des colonies oi ’on cul- 
tivat ces denrées que l'Europe ne pou- 
vait pas produire. Depuis les derniers 
progrés des sciences économiques, au 
moyen desquels on a pu se convaincre que 
tout progrés industriel consiste 4 pouvoir 
acquérir a un moindre prix les mémes 
produits, quelle que soit la voie par 
laquelle on se les procure, la question s’est 
réduite @ savoir si le sucre, par exemple, 
revient moins cher étant cultivé dans des 
colonies dépendantts de notre nation, que 
lorsqu’on se le procure par la voie du 
commerce avec |’étranger. 

“Il y avait un moyen simple de décider 
la question. C’était d’assujettir 4 un droit 
égal tous les sucres, de quelque part qu’ils 
vinssent. Les consommateurs, alors, les 
auraient tirés des lieux qui les fournissent 
au meilleur marché. Ce n’est point ainsi 
qu’on a fait. Pour nous obliger a preférer 
les sucres de nos colonies qui coutent plus 
cher, on a chargé de plus gros droits 
d’entrée ceux des contrées étrangéres qui 
coutent moins,” P. 121. 

“On a, par cette politique, encouragé 
une production désadvantageuse, une pro- 
duction qui donne de la perte; et pour 
que les auteurs de cette perte, c’est-a-dire, 
les colons, ne la supportassent pas, on l’a 
fait supporter aux consommateurs Fran- 
cais. La consommation actuelle du sucre 
en France est évalué a cing cent mille 
quintaux métriques; or, si nous achetons 
cette quantit¢ dans 1’Inde od ailleurs, a 
50 francs meilleur marché, par quintal 
métrique, il est évident que, méme en 
payant les m¢mes droits d’entrée, le 
quintal métrique nous reviendrait 4 50 
francs de moins; ce qui nous procurerait une 
épargne annuelle de 25 millions, que nous 
pourrions consacrer @ d’autres achats, a 
d'autres jouissances, sans que le commerce 
Francais gaguat moins, sans que le trésor 
public vit diminuer ses recettes.”—P, 121, 


M. Comte, in his valuable treatise 
on legislation, states in these words 
the effect of this system in France.— 
Ei6;.¢.: 26=— 


‘* La quantité de sucre qui se consom- 
mait en France il y a peu d’années (in 
1826 tait d’envi i g 

2 etai environ soixante-quatre 


millions six cent mille kilogrammes. Ce 
sucre, & raison de cent sept francs trente 
centimes les cent kilogrammes, cotitait 4 
la France soixante-neuf millions trois cent 
quinze mille huit cent frances. Si, au lieu 
de l’acheter dans des iles of il existe 
neuf esclaves pour deux personnes libres, 
nous l’avions acheté dans une iles ot 
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il existe moitig moins d’esclaves, nous 
ne l’aurions payé que quarante-neuf 
millions quatre-vingt-seize mille franes, 
c’est-a dire que nous aurions fait une 
économie de vingt millions deux cent dix- 
neuf mille huit cent francs. Si nous 
l’avions acheté dans Jes pays ou les tra- 
vaux de l’agriculture sont exécutés par des 
ouvriers libres, 1’"économie aurait été plus 
grande; car nous aurions payé environ 
trente millions de moins. La préférence 
donnée aux productions des peuples libres 
nous procurerait des avantages bien plus 
grands encore; Ja consommation du sucre 
deviendrait plus étendue, plus générale ; 
une multitude de personnes qui sont 
obligés de s’en priver ou d’en restreindre 
leur consommation, au prix ou i! est 
actuellement en acheteraient, ou en con- 
sommeraient d’avantage, sil se vendait 4 
plus bas prix. 

‘¢ Ainsi, en donnant la préférence aux 
productions que nous vend I'aristocratie 
de nos colonies, nous donnons gratuite- 
ment, sur une seule denrée, un peu plus 
de vingt millions toutes les années. Nos 
sacrifices ne s’arrétent pas Ja; nous payons, 
en outre, plus de la moitié de leur admin- 
istration ; nous payons les troupes qui les 
gardent, les navires qu les protégent,”— 
P. 121. 

M. Merivale enters into a very long 
éxamination of the practice, as it now 
prevails, of transportation. The old 
system he decidedly condemns. But 
he defends the system which now pre- 
vails of making the admission into the 
service of a master the reward of good 
conduct, at the expiration of a certain 
period of severe labour, instead of 
being, as was the case till a very 
recent period, the immediate destina- 
tion of the criminal. The argu- 
ments of those who would abolish 
transportation altogether, and of 
those who would uphold it in its 
present improved state, are set out by 
Mr Merivale with great clearness and 
with great impartiality. He decides 
in favour of the latter—and as this is 
one of the very few points in which 
our opinions do not coincide with his, 
we will shortly state the reasons which 
have led us to a different conclusion. 
For while we fully admit the force of 
his argument, and the necessity of 
keeping in view the fact which rea- 
soners on all political subjects are too 
apt to forget, that the question is one 
of compromise, that perfect and un- 
mixed good is not attainable, and 
that to dwell exclusively on the evils 
of one side, without taking those of 
the other into consideration, is an 
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obvious fallacy; in our opinion, the 
vices of the present system are so 
great, so numerous, and so prepon- 
derating, that no time should be lost 
in effecting its abolition. The sub- 
ject should, we think, be considered, 
not only, as Mr Merivale has consider- 
edit, with reference to this country, but 
with reference also to that vast region 
of the earth which is the immediate 
object of our speculation. Now, as 
far as this country is concerned, Mr 
Merivale considers all prospect of the 
reformation of the criminal as despe- 
rate and chimerical. This is an opi- 
nion, however, in which we do not 
concur; in many instances where 
jails are properly regulated, the most 
salutary effects have been wrought 
upon hardened offenders by their im- 
prisonment. Suppose, however, that 
we admit the criminal to be incorrigi- 
ble, of what weight is the admission ? 
The improvement of the criminal is a 
desirable, it is true, but a collateral 
object—it is not for his own sake that 
his punishment is inflicted, nor is it 
by the desire of effecting this reforma- 
tion, still less by way of revenge for 
the injury he has done, that it could be 
justified. To Him who reads the 


heart alone, this privilege belongs— 
and when man rashly, weakly, pre- 
sumptuously arrogates to himself the 
attribute of omniscience, the con- 
sequences have been ever most deplo- 


rable. Never can it be repeated too 
often, that example is the sole end of 
punishment—it is inflicted that the 
punishment of a few may be a check 
to all. 


Ut metus ad omnes pcena ad paucos 
proveniret.” 


But this effect is altogether incom- 
patible with transportation. The eri- 
minal is suddenly removed from all 
his kindred and acquaintance, and 
carried to a spot where he sees not the 
eye of scorn, he hears not the voice 
of reproof; where, under a milder 
climate, and on a soil more fertile, 
food and clothing are provided for 
him—where, in a society composed of 
criminals, all sense of his degradatiotr 
is extinguished—where, after a certain 
time, at the worst; abundant nourish- 
ment, and, at the best, wealth and 
importance, are within his reach; a 
new career is open before him, and 
his crime enables him to follow tke 
track which 2 spirit of enterprise has 

_Jed some of the best born and best 
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educated inhabitants of this over- 

eopled country to pursue. Can there 
be a doubt that the change, so far as 
he is concerned, must be for his bene- 
fit? But if we consider its effects upon 
the society which he has injured, and 
to which he owes reparation, it is 
widely otherwise. The spectacle of 
his unrewarded toil, of his legitimate 
sufferings, of his deserved ignominy, 
ean neither reclaim the guilty nor 
intimidate the wavering. Asalesson 
to the community he has injured, his 
punishment is flung away, and if it 
does not operate as a motive to encou- 
rage, it can afford no reason to deter. 
Again, if we consider the country to 
which he is sent, in what code, human 
or divine, shall we find permission of 
disgorging upon other countries the 
refuse of our own—of inoculating the 
most distant extremities of the globe 
with a moral pestilence—of adding to 
the miseries of savage life the gigantic 
vices of abused civility—of lending the 
passions that spring up in the rankness 
of untaught nature, a type still more 
malignant and incurable than their 
own—of letting loose upon the help- 
less natives, ruffians, stripped of the 
very instincts which distinguish their 
species in its rudest state, in compari- 
son with whom the wild beasts of the 
forest would be mild and merciful? 
Must we not regret that the lines of 
our great poet are still true as when 
they were first written— 


‘* Here let my sorrow give my satire place, 

To raise new blushes on my British race ; 

Our sailing ships like common sewers we 
use, 

And through our distant colonies diffuse 

The draught of dungeons, and the stench 
of stews. 

Whom, when their home-bred honesty is 
lost, 

We disembogue on some far Indian coast ; 

Thieves, panders, palliards, sins of every 
sort— 

These are the manufactures we export.” 


The views of Mr Merivale on the 
subject of emigration are marked with 
the same vigorous sense and sound 
judgment which distinguish the pas- 
sages that we have quoted. That emi- 
gration may, under certain circum- 
stanees, under the pressure of sudden 
distress, or where it is intended to 
check the pernicious effects of an in- 
veterate system, act as a remedy 
against immediate evils arising from 
local and temporary causes, he readily 
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admits. That it may afford “ requiem 
spatiemque,” while other remedies, 
more durable and requiring longer 
time for their operation, are preparing, 
he does not deny. But that it is, as 
the style of some writers would induce 
us to believe, to be valued as a pana- 
cea, long required and now happily 
found, against all the evils of society, 
as a standing resource against causes 
the influence of which is constant, im- 
mutable, and universal— these ke 
considers as the wild conceits of en- 
thusiastic projectors, as fancies wholly 
without foundation in reasen or expe- 
rience. Theremedy afforded,compared 
with the evil to be alleviated, is as an 
atom of sand to the ball of the earth. 
Upon the prevailing habits of the la- 
bourer, the amount of population must 
principally depend; and as the relief 
afforded by emigration can only be 
transient, a very short time will elapse 
before its repetition will be necessary. 
To imagine, so long as the fountain is 
redundant, that we can prevent thie 
stream, which 

“ Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis 

evum,” 


from flowing onward, is ridiculous. 
This effect can only be preduced by 
more extended foresight in the people 
and the increased productiveness of 
the labour, whether arising from the 
greater use of machinery or the dis- 
covery of new markets. But without 
Such assistance, the evils engendered 
by a pernicious system, as, for in- 
stance, the subdivision of land in Ire- 
land, cannot be successfully encoun- 
tered by such an expensive, limited, 
and precarious remedy. In ancient 
times, we read of plagues that have 
swept away the third or fourth part 
of a people; but in a generation or 
two, the loss was replaced, and the 
amount of their population was the 
same. 

The Isle of Skye, in 1755, contain- 
ed 11,000 inhabitants ; upwards of 
8000 emigrants left it, in the years 
immediately succeeding that era, for 
the United States. After their depar- 
ture, its population consisted of 14,000 
residents. The provinces of Old 
Spain which furnished America with 
colonists were always, in like manner, 
the most populous. It is a mistake to 
imagine, that the first emigrants who 
leave an ancient country belong to 
the lowest class of its inhabitants. 
The middle class, unwilling to sink 
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lower, and yet unable to maintain 
their original position, are those by 
whom the evils of an over-peopled 
country are most keenly felt, and most 
speedily avoided. It is not till after 
they have succeeded in establishing 
themselves, that a market for the la- 
bour of the lower classes is open, and 
among the many flagrant absurdities 
into which certain speculators, whose 
theories we shall have presently occa- 
sion to examine, have been misled. 
The total disregard of this truth is 
perhaps the most conspicuous. To 
begin a settlement with paupers is to 
build upon sand. In moral, as well 
as in other structures, unless the 
foundation be firmly laid, all the la- 
bour and expense bestowed upon 
them is flung away. That Mr Me- 
rivale, though we do not find any pas- 
sage in which he explicitly insists 
upon the trath, is fully aware of its 
importance, the following extract, in 
which the class of men on whom the 
prosperity of all colonies must depend 
is accurately and powerfully describ- 
ed, will suffice to show. 


“ But the class of settlers is that of 
small farmers, and others possessed of 
some means, however slight, and at the 
same time able and willing to maintain 
themselves by the labour of their hands, 
To them it is not too much to say, that 
with good conduct on their own - parts, 
and exemption from extraordinary casual- 
ties, North America offers, after four or 
five years of probation, a certainty of a 
happy competence, or probability of ac- 
quiring moderate wealth. These form 
the core, the most useful and healthy part, 
of the great mass of settlers whom this 
country annually sends across the Atlantic, 
destined to augment the increasing my- 
riads of small yeomanry, who constitute 
the body of the people in our colonies, 
and in the northern states of the Union.” — 
oy EL 


Three systems have been adopted 
with regard to emigration during the 
last two hundred years, by this coun- 
try; Ist, That of granting emigrants 
a free passage, and on their arrival 
apprenticing them to settlers, who pay 
in return acertain sum to government, 
which is, in other words, a tax on 
wages. 2dly, That of obliging emi- 
grants settled on government land to 
pay rent to government, which is a 
tax on profits. 3dly, To exact a cer- 
tain price for the land on which the 
colonists settle, and to turn the money 
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so obtained into a fund to facilitate emi- 
gration, which isa direct tax on capital 
—the settler being obliged to employ 
part of the money he would have em- 
ployed in the cultivation of his land 
upon its purchase. This being the 
scheme which combines every con- 
ceivable disadvantage, and is most 
directly at variance with common 
sense and common experience, it has 
of course enlisted on its side a number 
of ingenious advocates, who have suc- 
ceeded by clamour, abuse, and misre- 
presentation, in forcing it, in part at 
least, upon a reluctant, and for some 
time even a hostile government. 
What can be more pernicious than 
such a system to the class which Mr 
Merivale emphatically terms the ‘core 
of a colony,” on which the prosperity 
of all colonies must peculiarly depend, 
consisting of men who rely partly on 
their own labour, and partly on 
their small savings, for the success of 
their enterprize, and for carrying them, 
as Mr Merivale observes, through the 
first years of certain privation, and 
almost inevitable distress? In colonies 
the wages of labour are, in fact, the 
price of land. The judicious scheme 
we are now considering is to turn the 
price of land into the wages of labour. 
The evil of artificially raising the price 
of land is to be met by an artificial 
supply of labour, since, as the money 
thus raised is to be set apart as a fund 
for providing labourers, labour will be 
comparatively cheap. But the artifi- 
cial price of land must limit the de- 
mand for labour, and thus the remedy 
for an injury inflicted upon one class 
is to be found in a still greater injury 
inflicted upon another. Again, if the 
colonist gains by the diminished price 
of labour as much as he loses by the 
artificial price of land—#.e. if he nei- 
ther gains nor loses, but is left where 
he was—what becomes of the argument 
urged in favour of the scheme, that it 
offers a check upon the occupation of 
land? No ingenuity, however—and a 
great deal has been exercised on this 
subject—could reconcile us to apy at- 
tempt to alter human nature by Act 
of Parliament, or to restrain the pro- 
pensities of colonists by method of 
committees, discussing at the distance 
of half the globe, under the influence 
of violent party feeling, matters of 
which they are for the most part pro- 
foundly and incurably ignorant. That 
liberal wages, joined toplenty of land, 
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dispose men prematurely to exchange 
the condition of labourer for that of 
proprietor, is unquestionable. It is no 
less true that liberal wages encourage 
population, that the high price of la- 
bour, and cheapness of land, oblige 
the superior class to treat the inferior 
with kindness and generosity, and in- 
sure the proper care and nurture of 
the children of the colonists. When 
these children arrive at maturity, they 
will endeavour to establish themselves 
as their fathers have done. Real 
wealth and happiness will then keep 
pace with the progress of population. 
The theory in question is neither more 
nor less than a revival, under a spe- 
cious name, of a malignant aud ex- 
ploded prejudice. Tacitus tells us 
that, by keeping up the old names of 
the Republican magistrates, ‘* eadem 
magistratuum vocabula,” Tiberius hoped 
to veil from the Romans the depravity 
of that servitude to which they were 
actually reduced. The less sagacious 
advocates of this system imagine, by 
an inverted application of this rule, 
that a new name can disguise the 
real antiquity of a barbarous supersti- 
tion, which, since it has ceased to 
provoke the indignation of mankind 
by its mischief, has been overwhelmed 


by their derision for its absurdity. 
It is a folly which, from the days of 
the Heptarchy down to the wera of Mr 
Wakefield, impertinent projectors have 
never been wanting to support, and 


wretched dupes to act upon. The 
aphorism on which it depends is this 
—‘‘ That people are not the best 
judges of their own interest.” So, as 
the labourer was once pinned down to 
his parish, colonists are now to be 
tethered to a particular spot in a 
wilderness. They are to be straitened 
and confined (Mr Wakefield not being 
yet able, literally, to carry his happy 
idea of an iron belt into effect) by 
imaginary lines and capricious demar- 
cations; and in addition to other diffi- 
culties naturally arising from their 
situation, for fear prosperity should 
make them wanton, others are to be 
contrived for them which they have 
left their country to avoid. What are 
the laws of the Plantagenets and Tu- 
dors—the laws against engrossing and 
regrating, and the statute of labourers— 
to this? Inoperative as they were, 
the objects of these laws were under 
theeye of Parliament—seas didnot roll, 
and mountains did not rise, between 

Legislature and the victims on 
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whose behalf its parental vigilance was 
exercised. We did Mr Wakefield 
injustice. He has improved upon his 
original. Centuries of experience 
were requisite before the transcendant 
folly of such a project as his could be 
ripened into full perfection. 

If, however, any of the profound 
theorists whose projects have led to 
so fortunate a result as that which the 
late intelligence from Australia has 
presented to an admiring and grateful 
public would condescend to rely less 
on their own natural abilities, and to 
appeal to the recorded experience of 
others, they would perhaps discover 
that the tendency to occupy new, and 
to abandon less productive land, is an 
infallible law of colonial progress. 

M. Talleyrand in his work on co- 
lonies thus expresses himself— 


“ Dans l’Amérique septentrionale un 
voyayeur qui part d’une ville principale 
ol l'état social est perfectionné, traverse 
successivement les degrés de civilisation 
et l’industrie, qui vout toujours en s’affoi- 
blissant jusqu’a ce qu'il arrive, en tres-peu 
de jours, & la cabane informe et grossiére, 
construite de troncs d'arbres nouvellement 
abattus, Un tel voyage est une sorte 
d’analyse pratique de l’origine des peuples et 
des états. On part de \’ensemble le plus 
composé pour arriver aux données les plus 
simples; on voyage en arri¢re dans l’his- 
toire des progrés de l’esprit humain; on 
retrouve dans l’espsce ce qui n’est di 
qu’Ala succession dutemps, — Jalleyrand, 
Essai sur les Colonies nouvelles, 

Not less striking is the following 
extract from M. De Tocqueville’s ad- 
mirable work, which we earnestly re- 
commend to the perusal of our readers, 
We regret that our limits will not al- 
low us to quote the whole passage. 
It seems as if it had been written for 
the express purpose of contradicting 
Mr Wakefield. After describing a spot 
in the wilderness, he finds that it 
had already been occupied by some 
colonist, and abandoned for another 
situation, (Mr Wakefield’s iron belt 
not being yet appreciated by the in- 
habitants of Ohio.) These are his 
reflections on the occasion. T. 3, p. 
50:— 

*€ Au milieu de ces arbustes, on apérce- 
vait encore quelques pierres noircies par 
le feu, répandues autour d’un petit tas de 
cendre: c’était sans doute dans ce lieu 
qu’était le foyer—la cheminée, en s’é- 
croulant, avait couvert de ses débris. 
Quelque temps j’admirai, en silence, les 
ressources de la nature et la faiblesse de 
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homme ; et lorsque enfin it fallut m’éloig- 
ner de ces lieux enchantés, je répétais en- 
core avec tristesse: Quoi! déja des ruines! 

‘‘ En Europe, nous sommes habitués a 
régarder comme un grand danger social 
Vinquietude de l’esprit, le désir immodéré 
des richesses, l'amour extréme de l’indé- 
pendence. Ce sont précisément toutes 
ces choses qui garantissent aux républi- 
ques Américaines un long et paisible 
avenir. Sans ces passions inquictes, Ja 
population se concentrerait autour de cer- 
tains lieux, et éprouverait bientOt, comme 
parmi nous, des besoins difficiles 4 satisfaire. 


The true secret of colonial prospe- 
rity is to allow the colonists to ma- 
nage their affairs in the way they 
think most suitable to their own in- 
terest. ‘¢* Wise and salutary neglect,” 
to use Mr Burke’s phrase, on the part 
of the mother country, is greater kind- 
ness than all the regulations that pro- 
jectors and speculators can imagine, 
or committees and governors enforce. 
If any lesson can be inferred from his- 
tory at all, it is this: that colonies have 
always flourished in an inverse pro- 
portion to the care bestowed upon 
them by the metropolis. All begin- 
nings are hard ; but when full scope is 
given to industry and enterprise, the 
incitements they carry with them are 
so mighty, that whatever mistakes may 
happen in the management of affairs 
at first, they seldom fail of proving 
beneficial in the ‘end. Numberless 
were the Spaniards, many were the 
English, who perished from impru- 
dence, famine, and disease, in their 
first attempts upon the continent of 
America. But the terror inspired by 
such examples is transient; the good 
they produce is lasting; and it is the 
nature of all men, and especially of all 
colonists, to think that their greater 
energies or better fortune will carry 
them through, where other adventurers 
have been unsuccessful. The most 
singular proof, however, of the height 
which this fantastical project has 
reached is to be found in the speech 
of Colonel Gawler, to whom princi- 
pally its execution was confided—a 
production in comparison with which 
all the descriptions of human folly 
that may be found in the pages of 
Rabelais, and Cervantes, and Swift, are 
tame and feeble, and which we believe, 
in real history, it is as yet impossible 
to match. Among the elements of 
colonial prosperity this gentleman in- 
cludes “a high tone of society.” We 
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are surprised that an Italian opera and 
a French ballet, and the shops of re- 
staurateurs, elegantly furnished draw- 
ing-rooms, and exclusive balls, were 
not specified, as they were, of course, 
included ia this deseription. What 
would an American emigrant in the 
present day think? What would the 
Spanish soldier or the English puritan, 
in former days, have thought of such 
an instrument of success? Will “a 
high tone of society” clear the forest, 
or drain the swamp, or repel the sa- 
vage? Js it in search of “a_ high 
tone of society” that man becomes for 
a time the companion of felons and 
wild beasts, and the inmate of the 
howling wilderness? Was it by en- 
couraging “a high tone of society ” 
that the children of America now pour 
along the valley of the Mississipi ? 
No, undoubtedly not! To suppose 
that you can unite opposite advan- 
tages is preposterous. The man who 
leaves the land of his fathers in search 
of opulence or freedom, is not the man 
who will obey the “ centralizing influ- 
ence’’ which Mr Wakefield is so desi- 
rous to establish. If he were, he would 
be eminently and peculiarly unfit for 
the situation he has chosen to occupy. 
The restless, and it may be fiercer, 
feelings which prompt the settler to 
traverse the ocean—to thread the 
forest—to fling himself upon an un- 
trodden shore—to exchange the home 
where he has lived, and the altars 
where he has worshipped, and the so- 
ciety of his friends, for the burning 
plain and trackless solitude—dwell not 
in the same breast with the feelings 
which dispose a man to acquiesce in 
arbitrary enactments—to maintain ‘a 
high tone of society ”—to content him- 
self with what is tolerable, when what 
is better is within his reach—to forego 
his own obvious personal advantage 
for the sake of doubtful public good. 
These may be desirable qualities in a 
citizen ; they certainly tend to embel- 
lish social life: but they are precisely 
those which are most fatal to such un- 
dertakings as we now discuss. The 
love of society, of its refined amuse. 
ments and its tranquil pleasures, is itself 
pernicious to new settlements; ac- 
cordingly, we see that the attempts of 
the French, the nation in the world 
most remarkable for this very turn of 
mind, at colonization, have been al- 
most, without exception, unsuccessful. 
You cannot, to borrow an expression 
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of Mr Boyle, make a circle do the 
duty of asquare. He who has aban- 
doned the living and forgotten the 
dead—who has broken the links of 
that chain which so many engage- 
ments had imperceptibly fastened upon 
him, will not load himself with fetters 
which there are no benefits to lighten, 
and no associations to conceal. Such 
a man will not look to stamps, and 
wax, and parchment, for the title to 
the tree that he has cut down, or the 
pasture on which his hovel has been 
erected. He willinsist upon his claim, 
paramount and original as it is, un- 
less, instead of withholding the grants, 
you could annihilate the soil which 
they are not wanted to transfer, 

But let us appeal to facts. America 
is the great school of emigration; fifty 
years have not elapsed since Ohio was 
colonized ; a vast proportion of its ter- 
ritory is still uncultivated, yet the stream 
of emigration in that half-peopled 
land is setting rapidly towards the west. 
No Mr Wakefield is at hand to arrest 
the fertility of nature, to limit those 
blessings which the Creator has so pro- 
digally lavished, to insist, in the mere 
wantonness of presumptuous folly, that 
the capital of the settler shall be ap- 
plied ina @ay comparatively injudicious 


and unprofitable. No boards, no com- 
panies, no surveyors, no commissioners 
are there to perform the task assigned 
to the earthquake and the pestilence— 
to act as a continual taint upon the air, 
the water, or the earth would have 


done. No Colonel Gawler exhorts 


the backwoodsman to lay down his | 


mattock and his axe, to vary his des- 
perate struggles with physicaland moral 
impediments, with the ancient occu- 
pants of the wilderness, the alligator, 
the reptile, or the savage, by endea- 
vours to acquirethe courtly habits of 
long-established opulence, to look upon 
a clumsy imitation of the follies in 
which distempered luxury flings away 
during an hour the toil of months, as 
a prerequisite for his success, and to 
hail a debt, in itself not trifling, if the 
time in which, and the purposes for 
which, and the infant state of the so- 
ciety by which it was contracted be 
considered, enormous, as an infallible 
symptom of future splendour and pro- 
sperity. What was once necessity is now 
choice ; tlre rebuke of Canute to his flat- 
terers would apply with equal propriety 
to those who imagine that they can con- 
trol an instinct which has rent asunder 
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ties, in comparison with which all the 
restraints that human policy or im- 
policy can invent, are as the cords of 
the Philistines to the strong inan in his 
waking fury. Dispersion must pre- 
cede the state of things which the new 
immigration school wish to reach at once 
by statutes and companies. The less 
closely men associate, the more simple 
are their manners, and the fewer their 
wants :— 


“ J’ai rencontré des hommes de la Nou- 
velle- Angleterre préts 4 abandonner une 
patrie ou ils auraient pu trouver l’aisance, 
pour aller chercher la fortune au désert. 
Prés de 1a, j’ai vu Ja population Francaise 
du Canada se presser dans un espace trop 
étroit pour elle, lorsque le méme désert 
était proche; et, tandis que 1’émigrant 
des Etats-Unis acquérait avec le prix de 
quelques journées de travail un grand do- 
maine, le Canadien payait le terre aussi 
cher que s'il eut encore habité la France. 

* Ainsi, la nature, en livrant aux Euro- 
péens les solitudes du Nouveau-Monde, 
leur offre des biens dont ils ne savent pas 
toujours se servir. 

“ J’apercois chez d’autres peuples de 
l’ Amérique les mémes conditions de prospé- 
rité que chez les Anglo-Américains, moins 
leurs lois et leurs moeurs; et ces peuples 
sont misérables. Les lois et les mceurs des 
Anglo-Américains forment donc la raison 
sp€ciale de leur grandeur, et la cause pré- 
dominante que je cherche.”—De Tocque- 
ville, i. 29. 


Daring courage, reckless indepen- 
dence, persevering ardour, an eager, 
even excessive, desire for wealth, the 
power of enduring and surmounting 
every obstacle in order to attain it, 
these were the qualities which distin- 
guished the followers of Cortez and 
Pizarro ; these are the qualities which, 
by an almost infallible law of our na- 
ture, sooner or later triumph over dif- 
ficulties, and command success; a sense 
of mutual dependence—the necessity 
of frequent intercourse—patience un- 
der the rod of authority—the love of 
display, and attachment to the institu- 
tions of their country, delight in all 
that tends to dissipate the thought, 
and to deceive the burden of existence. 
The pride of discipline, of rank, and 
petty distinctions of learning, of elo- 
quence, of mechanical skill in the dif- 
ferent classes among which they are 
distributed—these are characteristics 
of men in ancient and refined societies. 

In Americathe most detached points 
are occupied by the new colonists, and 
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by the inhabitants of no country have 
the true principles of civilization been 
seized upon with more sagacity, and 
acted upon with more success. 

The centralization which Mr Wake- 
field recommends is precisely the cir- 
cumstance which M. De Tocqueville, 
a pupil of Montesquieu, and worthy of 
so illustrious a master, points out as 
most inevitably pernicious to the ener- 
- gies and activity of all communities. 


“ Mais je pense que la centralisation 
administrative n’est propre qu’a Gnerver 
Jes peuples qui s’y soumettent, parce qu’elle 
tend sans cesse & diminuer parmi eux 
Yesprit de cité. La centralisation admi- 
nistrative parvient, il est vrai, 4 réunir 4 
une €poque donnée, et dans un certain lieu, 
toutes les forces disposibles de la nation, 
mais elle nuit & la reproduction des forces. 
Elle lafait triompher le jour du combat, 
et diminue 4 la longue sa puissance. Elle 
peut done concourir admirablement 4 la 
grandeur passag¢re d'un homme, non point 
a la prospérité durable d’un peuple.” P. 
161. 


The theory is one to which the whole 
history of North American coloniza- 
tion stands in open and diametrical 
contradiction. Had there been even 
a grain of truth in Mr Wakefield’s 
doctrine, had it not been a mass of 
contradiction and absurdity, had it been 
even in his power to plead that he had 
fallen into the common mistake of 
quacks, political and medical, of apply- 
ing universally a beneficial specific, 
the colonies, by: whose rapid progress 
imagination is baffled, would long ago 
have been exterminated. Every rule 
- that Mr Wakefield has laid down, that 
people have systematically violated, 
Their prosperity has kept pace with 
their dispersion—and if it had been 
the merciful intention of Providence to 
warn us against adopting his delusive 
projects, the example could not have 
been more striking and complete. In 
short, we fully agree with fir M*Cul- 
loch, that the adoption, partial as it is, 


of Mr Wakefield’s system, is a national 


disgrace. 

The colonists carry out with them, 
together with the experience of thirty 
centuries, ideas of subordination, of 
property, of decent order, and habitual 
respect for the administration of jus- 
tice. They bring the skill, energies, 
and industry of civilization to the scene 
where all the treasures of savage na- 
ture lie scattered before them in un- 
limited profusion, There lie, waiting 
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the hand of adventurous enterprize, all 
the elements of wealth and power— 
all the materials out of which the 
proudest edifice ever raised by the hand 
of Grecian, or Roman, or English 
architects have been erected. Yeta 
few years and the stones that now lie 
buried in the quarry will be raised into 
solemn temples and stately palaces. 
The forests that now serve as a lair 
for wild beasts, or spread pestilence 
around them by their noisome exhala- 
tions, will bear, from one extremity of 
the universe to another, the produce of 
the soil from which they sprung. The 
rank savannahs will become fertile 
pastures, and the busy hum” of com. 
merce will resound amid the unex- 
plored and silent wilderness. But let 
enterprise take its course. Presume 
not to mark out the channel in which 


it is to flow—to bend the noble and 


wild outline of nature to the fallacious 
regularity of geometrical system—to 
suppose that Jaws, and decrees, and 
vexatious interference, can abridge, 
though they may fatally prolong, the 
destined period of its probation. 
“ Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit.” 

There must be toil, there must be 
privation. There may be dtsappoint- 
ment; but if not thwarted by the irk- 
some meddling of pedantic legislation, 
the resolution of the English settler, 
of the countryman of Drake and 
Raleigh, will make its own cause good. 

In discussing the subject, so chequer- 
ed with guilt and shame, of the conduct 
pursued by the settlers towards the 
original inhabitants, Mr Merivale de- 
precates those ‘‘ vague and general 
desires of good,” which are too fre- 
quently the surest resources of hypo- 
crisy and cunning. He quotes, in 
terms of becoming admiration, the 
luminous report of Lord Glenelg, 
Aug. 22, 1838, as containing the best, 
clearest, and most conscientious sum- 
mary of the duties cf a colonial 


_government towards the natives. In 


his opinion—and we rejoice to find our 
own views of the matter corroborated 
by such authorities—missionaries are 
the best pioneers of civilization. It is 
not until the higher nature of: the 
savage is awakened—until the moral 
and intellectual cravings, which no- 
thing on this side the grave can satisfy, 
are excited—until the scales are purged 
away from the eyes which have long 
been shrouded in obscurity, that the 












real benefits of civilized life, the vir- 
tues it inculcates, or the crimes which 
it prohibits, can furnish him with mo- 
tives of action or forbearance. His 
senses, indeed, may be flattered by 
unknown enjoyments ; his imagination 
may be awed by the display of unex- 
pected power; his reason may be ren- 
dered the thrall of violent injustice or 
of base cupidity; but to hope for 
security—to expect improvement, until 
other views, other prospects, other 
relations are set before him—until the 
veil which hid eternity from his view 
be lifted up—until the lever is placed 
on that spot in the ideal world, from 
which alone it can obtain sufficient 
purchase to wrench from their hold- 
ings habits the most powerful and in- 
veterate, can only lead us up—to this 
moment ithas invariably led—to danger 
and disappointment. But as Mr Meri- 
vale judiciously observes, in countries 
where civilization though stationary is 
ancient, and religion though debasing 
has long prevailed, the process must 
be reversed. In the latter case there 
is no void to supply, no craving to 
allay; the imperious appetites of our 
moral nature have been satisfied with 
unwholesome food, no doubt ; but for 
the present they are still. To the 
services performed by the missionaries 
in differentregions of the globe—which, 
though the accounts of them are in 
some cases perhaps tinged with super- 
stition, in others highly coloured, from 
the sanguine temper of the actors, are, 
beyond all doubt, generous and encou- 
raging—-Mr Merivale bears ample 
testimony. In America, the destruc- 
tion of the red man and the progress 
of the white man have advanced by 
nearly equal steps. Where a barba- 
rous people has been civilized by the 
intercourse of a foreign nation, it has 
happened, as in the case of the tribes 
who overrun Europe after the fall of 
the Roman empire, or of the Mongols 
who subjugated China, when the vic- 
tory of the former over the latter has 
been acknowledged complete—(so it 
was that ‘* Grecia capta ferum victo- 
rem capit”)—the conqueror admits 
the conquered to his councils—the 
conquered opens his schools to the 
conqueror. But in a state of things, 


where one of the two parties unites 
the advantage of intellectual and phy- 
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sical superiority—the other sinks under 
the crushing weight of such an irresis- 
tible preponderance. If this did not 
happen in Mexico and Peru, it was 
because the original inhabitants had 
already emerged from a nomadic state. 
But in North America, where the 
knavery and strength of civilized man 
have encroached upon the lessening 
domain of the ruler of the desert, the 
result has been a blot on the glories 
of American enterprise and industry, 
that ages of benevolence and humanity 
will hardly be sufficient to wash away. 
The Indians in the thirteen states 
amount to little more than six thou- 
sand souls. 

Whole races have perished. Their 
lineage, their names, their very lan- 
guage, have been blotted out from hu- 
man memory, as irrevocably as the 
track of the arrow in the air, or of the 
vessel in the waters. Outcasts in the 
land of their fathers, the Iroquois are 
now begging their bread. The tribes 
that once wandered over New England, 
those who, a hundred and eighty years 
ago, touched the hand of Penn on the 
banks of the Delaware in sign of peace, 
which they have kept ever holy, are 
no more. Well and wisely does Mr 
Merivale rebuke the flippancy of those 
who, like the advocates of the slave- 
trade in former days, would attribute 
such enormous guilt to an overruling 
and irresistible necessity. Here, in- 
deed, in the most remote corners of 
the earth which the restless foot of 
English adventure has explored, let 
government interpose—not to hoard a 
wilderness—not to wring money from 
settlers, to be squandered with prodi- 
gality as it was raised with ease—not 
to check society in its progress, or to 
forbid encroachments on adesert; but 
to protect him that hath no helper, to 
fling the shield of truth and equity 
around the unconscious savage, who 
has crossed the path along which in. 
exorable ambition, and still more in. 
exorable avarice, press forward to 
their ends—to guarantee his rights, to 
elevate his nature, to turn him into an 
instrument of good, and to make the 
soil on which he and his children, and 
his children’s children shall dwell, free, 
civilized, and Christian—an imperish- 
able monument of English justice. 


P 
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Wuaris a poet? That is a question, 
oh, benevolent reader, to which the 
answer varies every ten years! A few 
decades ago, in the days of Hayley, 
a poet was a very precise, rather old- 
maidish sort of a gentleman, who car- 
ried manuscript epics about with him 
in his pocket when he was invited to 
tea, and read to the admiring spin- 
sters, who had been asked to meet him, 
twelve cantos of his poem, and re- 
freshed himself with a cup between 
each. Wonder in those days was 
divided between the powers of his 
body and mind; and although the 
aforesaid spinsters affected to be as- 
tonished at his intellect, the chief ob- 
ject of their admiration was, in rea- 
lity, his unequalled capacity of drink- 
ing slops. When Hayley was Apollo, 
Helicon was a teapot. 

Shortly after that time, a poet was 
a young gentleman of highly phiian- 
thropic principles, who was so deeply 
touched with love for his species in 
general, that he disdained the mean- 
souled wretches who cared a farthing 
for any individual of it in particular ; 
a patriot who tossed up his freasy cap 
in honour of Robespierre; who talked 
af the * red vintage’’ of the French 
Revolution, and thought our poor old 
Kuglish constitution, in comparison, 
was the smallest of all possible small- 
veer, where, with a lusty hatred of 
all aristocratic institutions, he declar- 
ed that all the froth was at the top, 
not perceiving that a fine glittering 
coronet of froth is the surest sign of 
the soundness of the beverage below ; 
and though some of the nobler spirits, 
who had been deluded by the fire of 
that great voleano, and thought it 
‘ light from heaven,” turned away in 
loathing and disgust, still the poet of 
that period was a being such as we 
have described—believing in the per- 
fectability of man, and advocating the 
very converse of the great Tory 
maxim, which undoubtedly has at first 
sight a touch of honesty and common 
sense to recommend it, * that a man 
ean do as he likes with his own’ —viz. 
that a man has no right to do what he 
likes with his own, as that is an abuse 
of the rights of property ; but has an 


undoubted right to do what he likes 
with his neighbour’s, as individual 
ownership is against the great law of 
nature, and the indefeasible equality 
of man. Ina few years after that, a 
poet wasa being of a very different 
order—for there were giants in those 
days. It was no longer thought a sign 
of genius, or a proof that a man was" 
fit to write poems, that he was fit for 
nothing else. A poet was a thorough 
gentleman, a good hand at cudgel- 
playing, a dauntless horseman, and a 
devil among the grouse. He wasalso, 
we are bound to add, a Tory of the 
first water—or rather of no water at 
all, but a Tory considerably above 
proof. A slight alteration in the de- 
finition then ensued. A poet was 
slightly affected, talked about imagin- 
ary woes, made himself out to bea 
monster of iniquity, and a prodigious 
instance of the forceof irresistible pas- 
sion; whereas, in reality, the young 
man was of very feeble stamina, and 
about as awful an instance of the 
force of ungovernable passion, as a 
sentimental ox, whose ferocious low- 
ings and amatory gambols excite per- 
turbation and astonishment among the 
sober-minded descendants of Io. But 
with this, and another little failing or 
two, deducted from his merits, he 
was a pearl of price; with only this 
drawback from his value, that he left 
behind him such an insumerable 
number of paste imitations. Yes—since 
the day of that dark eclipse, a poet 
has generally been a sickly-looking 
individual, sitting in an upstairs par- 
lour, in Kensington or Brompton, be- 
hind a couple of flower-pots— not 
particularly well shaved, nor very 
redolent of soap—and with his shirt- 
collar elegantly thrown back, and 
his eyes fixed in a fine frenzy on 
a cobweb in the ceiling. But still, 
though these are undoubtedly the 
types in those different eras of the 
genus ‘ poet,”’ we are not to conclude 
that there were no exceptions to the 
general rule. There are few things 
more utterly distinct and unlike than 
the author—especially a poet—and the 
idea the uninitiated reader has formed 
of him in his mind. Before the faney 
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of the enchanted maiden, whose ears 
are still thrilling with the melodies of 
Irish minstrelsy, whose eyes are still 
glistening with the tears that have 
started involuntarily from her heart at 
the desolation of Tara’s halls and the 
wailings of despairing heroism, rises a 
tall romantic figure, slim and delicate, 
of a young bard, with deep thoughtful 
eyes, and a countenance, “ oh how 
pale, how wan !”—whereas, when she 
is really presented to the veritable 
Simon, she beholds one of the mer- 
riest-looking of gentlemen—evidently 
first cousin te Puck—with about as 
romantic an expression of countenance 
as the frontispiece to Joe Miller. 
There once was evoked upon the 
bosom of the summer sea, one of the 
loveliest of islands, overshadowed with 
the most graceful and stateliest of 
palms. There was as much enchant- 
ment thrown round it as round the 
charmed isle of Prospero and Mi- 
randa; and the creator of this fairy 
vision was pictured to the glowing 
imagination of boys and virgins, as a 
half-etherealized creature of the ele- 
ments—a being whose mind had pro- 
bably “ o’er-informed its tenement of 
clay,” and whose strains resembled 
those of the swan, the sweeter as they 
approached the nearer to his death.— 
Heavens! what a mistake! In youth, 
the stoutest wrestler on the green— 
the conqueror of the flying tailor at a 
jump—the rider of the celebrated 
steeple-chase on the back of Colonsay 
—and in age hardened into iniquity 
by long impunity, and running an oc- 
casional muck with a prodigious cruteh, 
to the terror of all the well-disposed 
inhabitants of these dominions; till at 
last he aggravated himself to such a 
pitch of tyranny, that Nero and Do- 
mitian are believed to have been 
Christian gentlemen in comparison! 
For with them it was only dangerous 
to be rich, while with Christopher it 
is still more dangerous to be stupid. — 
Now, if you will compare the num- 
bers of these two most influential 
classes of the Queen’s subjects, you 
will be able to form some slight idea 
of the respective cruelty of the three 
potentates. 

Nor is it more easy to predict a 
poet’s residence than his appearance 
from his works. Many brilliant de- 
scriptions of freedom have been writ- 
ten in the Fleet:—Paradise Lost, 
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amid the noise and smoke of London ; 
and are not we ourselves writing this 
imaginative and poetical article in a 
small room, up six pair of stairs, com- 
manding a charming view of a week’s 
washing suspended from sundry poles 
in our landlady’s back-green? We have 
no belief whatever in a genius loci ; 
or why are we not at this moment 
engaged in the biography of washer- 
women, the history of mangles, or 
the theory of barrel-organs—of all 
which our present lodgings are in- 
tensely suggestive—instead of ‘being 
pleasantly occupied in recording our 
critical opinions of one of the best and 
simplest of religious poems, properly 
so called, we have met with for many 
years? The Christian Pilgrim, by Ed- 
mund Peel, is pleasant reading on 
many and various accounts, but chiefly 
from the vein of true and Christian 
sincerity that pervades it from the first 
line to the last—a rare quality in these 
days of wordy and inflated piety, where 
the broad phylactery of the Pharisee 
is generally a great deal more visible 
than the genius of the bard. Woe is 
us! poor authorlings, turning our lone 
hearts to criticism, in the immediate 
vicinity of the roof of a common stair— 
what can we pretend to know of the 
blessed influences of soft skies and 
summer seas, that probably glide 
with imperceptible power into the 
minds and writings of the more fortu- 
nate husbandmen who dwell in the 
far southern regions of the Isle of 
Wight? We retract our rash and 
most absurd assertion, a few lines up 
the page, denying the existence of a 
genius loci. We see in the title-page 
the name of Bonchurch as the resi- 
dence of the author, and we think we 
can trace a vast difference between the 
descriptions of nature contained in the 
poem, and what they must infallibly 
have been if he had been established 
in the Orkneys, or had even inhabited 
a cottage ornée in the wilds of Loch- 
aber. 

It is probably to the romantic see- 
nery and wild sea-breezes of the Under- 
cliff that the poem is indebted for the 
calm and harmony by which it is 
characterized. - It is not with a dis- 
eased dislike of his kind, or surcharged 
with morbid egotism, that the Chris- 
tian pilgrim begins his peregrinations 
to-the Holy Land. 
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* The blast of war to shake the solid earth 

Had ceased—to roll in thunder thro’ the deep. 
Can time be ripe for that auspicious birth, 

When they who sow in hope in joy shall reap, 
Heart ache no more, nor drooping eyelid weep ? 
What calm hath wrapp’d thee, vale of many woes? 
Ere wake the whirlwind out of deathlike sleep, 
Ere earth be rack’d with agonizing throes— 

A transitory calm, a terrible repose ! 


“ For war the rulers of the world prepare, 

Flash in the rising sun the sword and spear ; 

Athwart the gloom sulphureous lightnings glare, 

Host after host the floating banner rear. 

God of Sabaoth! dost thou see and hear ! 

Ye peel’d and seatter’d whom the proud despise, 
Look up! for your redemption draweth near, 

Behold a revelation! read the skies, 

Return, ye wandering tribes—ye trodden-down, arise ! 


“ Why hang ye doubtful? Wherefore stand ye dumb ? 
And eastward gaze with an enquiring eye? 

The Shiloh hath been sent, the Christ is come, 

Redeemer of the world, who came to die! 

Who fought the fight, and won the victory. 

Beneath the burden of our guilt who bow’d, 

Who rose, and captive led captivity ; 

Who pluck’d the sting from death, and rent the shroud— 
Jehovah! from the heart of Juda lift the cloud! 


** God of the Jew and Gentile! Lord of all! 

Rich unto those who call upon thy name, 

Upraise thy people, never more to fall; 

And grant that we, the richer for their blame, 
Glean of their fulness, glory in their fame. 

Oh for the time eternally decreed, 

When the Good Shepherd shall his sheep reclaim, 
And to green pastures by still waters lead, 

Of Jordan ever free on either bank to feed.” 


In this true spirit of benevolence, 
the pilgrim visits the region of won- 
der, 


* Where in olden time 
Prophet, and bard, and apparition bright, 
Shone as the stars !” 


and from the glories of the past draws 
auguries of the future restoration of 
the chosen people. There never 
was a period in which men’s minds 
turned with more immediate ex- 
pectation, than during the last few 
years, to the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecies concerning the Jews. It is 
evident to any one who looks to the 
present condition of the East—even 
without reference to the words of holy 
writ—that it is at this moment the 
cradle of great and portentous events. 
Since the beginning of this century, 
the Jews themselves have been ear- 
nestly looking for some wonderful in- 
terposition in their behalf; and a great 
number of religious persons, both in 


England and other countries, have 
entertained a similar belief; nor has 
the course of affairs, in very recent 
days, tended in any measure to alter 
this opinion. The operations in Syria, 
the tottering condition of the Turkish 
empire, the fact, so self-evident, that 
a very short time must produce a total 
alteration of the present distribution 
of power in all those regions, and the 
extreme likelihood that Palestine will 
be the battle-ground where the great 
contest will be decided, must have 
struck every one who attends merely 
to the ordinary current of human af- 
fairs, and the tendency of recent poli- 
tics. But whether the impending con- 
vulsion will end in the restoration of 
Israel, or whether that great event is 
still postponed, no man can be bold 
enough to say, till the prophecy is ac- 
tually merged in the event. At the 
same time no one will deny that this 
heartfelt expectation, pervading so 
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many nations, and involving such 
wonderful consequences, is a fit aux- 
iliary to the poetical interest of a poem 


of which Palestine is the scene and - 


subject ; and it is the humble and be- 
lieving spirit with which Mr Peel has 
introduced this subject, that with us 
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gives one of the principal charms to his 
work. There is little attempt at indi- 
vidual character, and only the feeble 
outline of a story; the poem is there- 
fore one of description and reflection. 
We quote a description of a waterfall : 


“ The murmur of the pines which overhang 
The gulf, dark-heaving from the mountain hoar, 
Is drown’d in thunder—in the coil and clang 
Of cataract on cataract, to roar 
And bellow through the cavern evermore. 
Where from the ridge the headlong waters leap, | - 
The beams of morning arch the torrent o’er ; 
Not Iris knows in brighter lines to steep 
The cloud, when love looks down upon the troubled deep. 


* Between the rock and overwhelming river, 
Within the colour’d arch the travellers cling, 
To where, recoiling, earth doth reel and quiver 
Beneath the deluge which the torrents fling 
Down—the rough heart of adamant to wring. 
White as a cloud athwart the rolling moon, 
The waters plunge into the vapoury ring, 
Or glowing like the golden haze of June, 
Or robed in rainy light to melt before the noon.” 


All the scenes hallowed to the 
Christian reader by so many recollec- 
tions are visited by the pilgrim, and 
their present condition contrasted with 
their former state; and any persons 
who wish a pious, no less than a po- 
etical guide, over the sacred territory, 
cannot do better than put themselves 
under the direction of Mr Peel. 

Can it be the force of contrast—or 
of alliteration—or what is it that di- 
rected our eyes, when we had closed 
the “ Pilgrim, a Poem of Palestine,” to 
a green-coloured volume on our table, 
called ‘* Pan, a Pastoral?” From 
whichever of these mysterious influ- 
ences our act proceeded, we certainly 
extended our hand to the aforesaid 
Pan; and a utensil filled with more 
extraordinary contents, it has never 
been our lot to encounter. It now 
wants, by our watch, a quarter to 
four, and as we are engaged to meet 
a few choice spirits at an early tea, 
in the Candlemaker Row, at six, 
we shall devote the intervening space 
to a consideration of the possible 
depths to which the human intellect 
may fall. The poem, in fact, is a 
psychological curiosity, having been 
written, the author tells us, under the 
debilitating influence of “an epide- 
mic feverish complaint, and of the 
ennui arising out of impatience of the 
confinement and regimen that I felt 
at the same time to be necessary.” 


The poem, therefore—if we may ven- 
ture an opinion on so recondite a sub- 
ject as Hahnemannism—is written on 
strictly homceopathic principles, as it 
produces the same diseases which it 
cures, namely, ennui and impatience. 
And of all the modes in which those 
two enemies of the human race have 
yet taken to vent themselves, it strikes 
us that a pastoral is the oddest and 
most surprising. A pastoral!—why 
didn’t the feverish author rather indite 
asatire?—he would have founda grate- 
ful relief to his feelings of impatience 
by writing daggers and stilettoes against 
his first schoolmaster, or his college 
tutor, or the clergyman of his parish, 
or the lord mayor of Brussels, where 
his work is printed, or any other re- 
spectable individual he could think of. 
But a pastoral—with bleating sheep, 
and twaddling old shepherds, and fruit- 
ful plains, and spreading vines—why, 
it was the very thing to irritate his 
disease into insanity, and in all proba- 
bility lead to his ignominous expulsion 
from all the branches of the tempe- 
rance society established in the Bel- 
gian capital. For we hold it to be an 
indisputable fact, that the man who 
writes a pastoral drinks—we delibe- 
rately repeat the expression, drinks. 
But on looking a second time at the 
preface, we fear the beverage is not 
barley bree, but barley water—for 
hear what the feverish and impatient 
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author says on the advantages of hun- 
ger:—‘ I must now mention a re- 
markable fact, worthy the observation 
of phrenologists, namely, that while 
fasting in order to starve out the com- 
plaint, which is my usual method of 
getting well, I found that numberless 
ideas of my infancy, and the recollec- 
tion of studies hitherto almost forgot- 
ten, rushed in upon my memory as if 
by some magic spell; and I continued 
to enjoy the most lively remembrance 
of almost every thing that 1 had for- 
merly read on the subject of history, 
especially the traditions ef ancient 
nations respecting the return of the 
golden age, during the whole period 
that I lived on this spare regimen.” 
Acting on this hint, we shall imme- 
diately publish a work—by subscrip- 
tion, of course—to be called « Aids to 
Memory, or the Virtues of Water- 
Gruel,” and any person desirous of 
recollecting his historical information, 
or of having a lively idea of the golden 
age, will have nothing to do but fork 
out his half-guinea, and put himself 
on spare diet. It is a pleasant thing 
to have lively ideas on any subject, 
but a lively remembrance of the gol- 
den age surpasses all the efforts at 
liveliness we have heard of for some 
time. We venture to suggest the 
subject to Thomas Hood, to be illus- 
trated by the inimitable George. But 
while the poet starved himself into 
these facetious recollections, he was 
not altogether unmindful of contro- 
versy, and lets us see in a very decided 
manner that he is a devoted subject of 
the Pope, yet not in the bigoted 
style we are accustomed to imagine a 
Spanish inquisitor; for ’our worthy 
friend—at all events while under the 
influence of ennui and impatience—is 
as liberal and tolerant as if he were a 
disciple of the present respectable 
Robert Owen, or the late lamented 
Mr Paine. “ M. de Ja Mennais,” 
he says, “ has exposed the mistake 
made by the Jacobins in represent- 
ing Christianity as being unfriendly 
to popular liberty and equality, and 
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consequently excluding it from their 
code of morals; for the fact is diame- 
trically the reverse. Christ was the 
first great teacher who ever openly 
proclaimed the equal rights of man,” 
&e. &e. r. ? ? . ° 
“It may naturally be asked, how a 
system of such unlimited benevolence, 
and proclaiming so undisguisedly the 
equality of all creatures, and the sole 
prerogative of the Creator, could ever ~ 
have been made a tool of such tyran- 
nical oppression, and a means of such 
appalling fanaticism as it actually has 
been in all ages.” ‘ In countries the 
most fanatical ia their outward ob- 
servance of religion, do we find the 
most severe and antichristian laws and 
customs, particularly in such states as 
are without the holy guidance of the 
universal church. Some very sensible 
observations on this head will be found 
in Dr Milner’s End of Religious Con- 
troversy, and in Dr Wiseman’s Lec- 
tures, and particularly in that master- 
piece of English writing, Cobbett’s 
History of the Protestant Reformation, 
and his Legacy to Parsons, in which 
the plunder of the poor for the exclu- 
sive aggrandizement of the rich, and 
the consequent misery and beggary 
of the mass of the people, is amply 
set forth as being effected by perver- 
sion of that very religion which says 
to the rich, ¢ sell that which thou hast, 
and give it to the poor.’” 

This jumble of free-thinking and 
Popery—this “historical recollection” 
of the Vatican, with “ a lively remem- 
brance” of the Rotunda, must have 
been produced when he had reached 
the minimum of the spare diet to 
which he owes his inspiration—the 
force of starving can no further go. 
But the figure of speech, or rather of 
thought, mentioned above under the 
somewhat colloquial name of the 
Jumble, seems to be a favourite with 
the author of Pan, a Pastoral—a 
statement which will be sufficiently 
proved by the mere copying out of the 
dramatis persone. 


Scens—Palestine, and particularly the country round Bethlehem. 


MeEnatoas, a young shepherd. 
Dumatas, an aged shepherd. 
PaLzmon, @ shepherd. and traueller. 


Pyrex, 
PHILOSTBATUS, 
Lucranvus, @ satirical guest. 
Me.iszvs, an old herdsman. 


Baccuus and his comrades in chorus. 


i philosophers of different creeds and systems. 
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Venus and the Graces, dancing, form the ballet. 
Numerous attendants, besides herds, flocks, dogs, &¢., make part of the scenery 
[Mary appears with the infant, and is saluted by nine several sages, each 
invoking his favourite muse, to wit}— 
Cu10, or the song of glad tidings. 
TuHatta, or the salutation and gifts. 
MELPoMENE, or the consolation. 
EvuTERPE, or the power of sacred song. 
CaxviopE, or the prophecy of martyrdom. 
Erato, or prophecy of church musie. 
PotyuymMnla, or traditions resolved. 
TERPSYCHORE, or prayer and penance. 
Eurania, or eucharistic consummation. 
Astra at length descends and speaks the epilogue. 
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All these worthy personages are led 
to Bethlehem by the guiding star, and 
discourse learnedly on Herod and the 
apostles and the popes, in a style 
which few Arcadian shepherds in the 
first century are likely to have done, 
unless when they were afflicted with 
an epidemic feverish complaint. The 
sagacious reader will now see that 
Pan is not only a pastoral, but an al- 


legory; and it will be interesting to 
observe how the characters are sup- 
ported. The first scene, which repre« 
sents a large plain in Judea, presents 
us with Menalcas, who wakens from 
amidst the shepherds sleeping by their 
flocks, and after a few observations 
about Aurora, puts his hand (probably) 
before his eyes, and says— 


‘“* But who comes hither ? if mine eyes be true, 
Tis old Dameetas, follow’d by his goats. 


Yes, it is true. 


Mine eyes do not deceive, 


I know him by his sedgy mantle grey— 
His measured step, and crook worn out by age ; 
But. most of all, by Mopsus, his old dog.” 


The gentleraan thus introduceed— 
evidently a sketch from a blind gaber- 
lunzie and his colley—can scarcely 
believe his ears, for he is apparently 
a little deaf, when he hears 


“The voice, half recollected, half for- 
got,” 
of the polite Menalcas. 

“‘ For,”’ as he remarks with a fine 
knowledge of cause and effect, “ sud- 
den change can work a queer confu- 
sion in man’s frail memory ;” and, 
instead of answering the observation 
of his acquaintance, namely— 

“ That, *tis most strange that we should 
come together 

On Syria’s plains, who but the other 
evening, 

In the fresh pastures of Arcadia, 

Batten’d our flocks with wholesome dews 
distill’d 

From the moist nightcap of high Me- 
nalus,” 


he—this old fellow, with sedgy mantle 

grey—unmindful of the allusion to the 

battening of their flocks—which, how- 

ever, is probably a misprint for 

“ Moisten’d our clay with mountain dew 
distill’d,” 

has the great unpoliteness to put some 

inquisitorial questions to his friend. 

*¢ But, tell me, as we jog along the way, 

Thy story, and for why thou’st hither 
come ?” 

Dametas had evidently never read 
Lord Chesterfield. Menalcas, on the 
other hand, is a perfect model of a 
nice young man, and, somewhat to 
our surprise, abstains from making 
any allusion to the report then gene- 
rally prevalent, that Dametas’s mo- 
ther had sold her mangle. Evidently 
delighted with his behaviour, the 
ancient pig-driver waxes eloquent, 
and indulges in some amazingly lively 
remembrances of the golden age— 


When little children used to take a ride 
On the huge eléphant’s leathern trunk ; 
And, often times, shipp’d on a dolphin’s back, 
Would make their cruise upon the level brine, 
To visit Tethys in her coral bed; 
Or to review the sporting finny shoals, 
That skuttle on the billows ;” 
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and he is only interrupted, after two 
or three hundred lines, by Dametas 
mentioning that he sees two young 
philosophers hurrying towards them— 


“ Philostratus and Pyrrho as I wist ; 

The sophist and the sceptic, hand in 
hand, 

Guided by sage Palemon.” 


And as the scene immediately changes, 
and Dametas and Menalcas are not 
introduced in the next, we conclude 
they have slipped into Bacchus’s tap- 
room for a little refreshment, after 
their palaver, and to escape the com- 
pany of the three philosophers. Their 
motives were unimpeachable in both 
respects—for more twaddling block- 
heads than our friends, the sophist 
and the sceptic, it is impossible to 
find. We have always remarked, that 
of all the stupid fellows, the stupidest 
and most intolerable are the noodles 
who affect to be facetious. A dull 
fool we like—we honour—we almost 
venerate. In the first place, he is al- 
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ways respectable—in the next place, 
he is uniformly prosperous. The 
wealth of people with one idea is 
very great; but of people with no 
ideas at all, it is incalculable. We 
love their stolidity—the sombre dig- 
nity of their utter want of compre- 
hension, and the awful majesty of their 
fat and inflexible expression. Our 
hatred, therefore, for Lucianus, * the 
satirical stranger,” it is impossible to 
describe. Whenever any two re- 
spectable gentlemen are engaged in 
some interesting enquiry, and are as 
sober and serious as it is in the 
nature of respectable gentlemen 
to be, this facetious merry-andrew 
is always on the stretch to show 
his cleverness, and is constantly 
putting his tongue in his cheek, or 
his outspread fingers on his nose, or 
indulging in somesimilarimpertinence. 
We think one of the steady slow 
coaches gives him a very good rap on 
the knuckles in the following digni- 
fied remonstrance— 


“ T find that learned travellers are apt 

To make a jest of those who toil at home; 

But if thou canst be serious, and the joy 

Of meeting friends hath not made judgment drunk, 
And changed instruction to a bantering fop, 

Thou wilt resolve the questions I have made.” 


But severity on such a Grimaldi is 
entirely thrown away, and he goes on 
scattering his witticisms, with the 
most amazing prodigality, to the very 
end of the chapter. We will there- 
fore shift the scene once more, and 
refresh ourselves with a lyric. We 
remember, in the Freischutz, being 
greatly struck with the eloquent ex- 
pression of a respectable owl, which, 
stuck on the top of a holly bush, and 
at every swell of the music, opened its 
enormous eyes with the most extraor- 
dinary vivacity, and shut them again, 
as if disgusted, at the horrible spec- 
tacle before it. The lesser owls were 
musical as well as melancholy, and 
hooted and howled at the proper bar 
in the chorus, as if they had been 
pupils of John Hullah. The owls 
we have always considered the prin- 


cipal performers in that delightful 
opera, though some people prefer 
Staudigl and Das Fraulein Lutzer. 
In the same manner, we have been 
delighted with the part assigned, in 
one of the most splendid passages of 
the pastoral, to a class of performers 
not usually considered very partial to 
the concord of sweet sounds. Little 
could the poor Indian, whose untutor- 
ed mind led him to the assurance, that 
when he was— 
“ Admitted to that equal sky, . 
His faithful dog should bear him com- 
pany,” 

imagine that there were many 
old shepherds transplanted from Ar- 
cadia, who, in a higher and another 
sense, were accompanied by their dogs. 
As witness the following sublime 
anthem— 


“ SHEPHERD and SHEPHERDESS sing—and the rest join the chorus, aided by 
the barking of their dogs. 


* Vesper’s lamp now bids us fold, 
Beaming o’er yon mountain cold ; 
Hark, I hear the wether’s bell 
Tinkling in the shadowy dell, 
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Lowing herds and bleating flocks 
Echo'd from the sounding rocks, 
Browse upon the purple heath, 

And bite the green turf underneath : 
Now the milkmaid blythe and gay, 
Sings across the flowery lea, 

To the wild bee’s evening hum, 


Or the hoary beetle’s drum. 


Chorus—Hylax, now the chorus join, 
Mix thy sonorous bass with mine. 


‘* Shepherds join the noisy choir, 
Sound the timbrel, strike the lyre: 


Colin on his pipe shall play, 


And Marian sing her roundelay— 

To lull the folded flocks to sleep, 
While faithful dogs their vigils keep. 
Shepherds’ songs, my boys, were sung 
Before Erato’s harp was strung, 

Or skilful Orpheus tuned the lute, 

Or Hermes blew his magic flute, 

That had such wondrous power to close 
The watchman’s eyes in safe repose. 


Chorus—Hylax, now the chorus join 
Mix your sonorous bass with mine. 


*. By aged Argus, servant true, 
That his return’d Ulysses knew, 
By the dogs that Hesiod bore 
Mangled from the (Etolian shore, 
By bearded Loskis’ yellow eyes, 
By shaggy Busy’s hairy guise, 
By silky Poskis’ spotted hose, ) 
By fuzzy Zante’s woolly nose, 
By Tobit’s cur to heaven removed, 
And bousie Shargs, of all beloved— 


Pales now we beg of thee 


To keep our folds from peril free. 


Chorus.—Hylax, now our chorus join, 
Mix thy sonorous bass with mine, 
And say good-by before we go, 
While honest Tray cries bow, wow, wow. | 
Thundering Ringwood, Jowler bold, 
Fangs and Stentor guard the fold, 
Then bark farewell before we go, 
While honest Tray cries bow, wow, wow.” 


So pleased, so astonished, in fact so 
flabbergasted, is our old idiotical friend 
Menaleas with the very marked su- 
periority of the four-legged perfurmers 
over the bipeds, that he apostrophizes 
—* Oh, Jupiter, who would not be a 
dog!” He then, in a most disingenu- 
ous manner, contrasts the conduct of a 
faithful house-dog with that of some 
captain’s wife, who, while her hus- 
band, at Bellona’s call, 


“Fights for his country in a foreign 
land, 
betrays her absent lord, 
Squanders his store, and banquets treach- 
erous friends.” 


The dog, on the other hand, behaves 
like a Christian and a gentleman. 


“ He silent sits, listing to every sound, 

And with quick nose each cranny fairly 
tries, 

Where with his master he was wont to 
roam, 

Sniffling and snowking all the country 
round.” 


A combination of almost impossible 
attributes, that prove him to be a very 
clever dog indeed—for where, we 
should like to know, except in the in- 
stance of an Irish baronet’s bird, which 
had the faculty of being in two places 
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at once, will you find an example of 
any animal, human, brutal, or pastoral, 
that can at the same moment sit si- 
lently trying all crannies with ifs nose, 
and sniffle and snowk (whatever that 
may be) round all the country? We 
are almost reconciled to our witty ac- 
quaintance Lucianus, the satirical 
traveller, who evidently thinks Menal- 
cas a bore, and interrupts his allusions 
to the faithless wives of colonels and 
captains—probably American, from 
his allusion to their stores—in a mah- 
ner a great deal more peremptory than 
polite. 

“ Jog on, jog on, and quicken every 

step, 
For I am weary of this pilgrimage.” 


But we are inclined to suspect, from 
the next scene to which we are intro- 
duced, that in the pastoral ages Fa- 
ther Mathew was unknown; for on 
making a turn in the road, they come 
to “an area amidst a wood”—as we 
are punctiliously informed in small 
type—* in which Bacchanals are seeu 
celebrating the Brumalia.” Whether 
these games were instituted in com- 
memoration of a recent chancellor, in 
which case they ought to have been 
spelt Broughmalia, we are not inform- 
ed; but the manner of the performers 
do not appear to have said much for 
their moral or religious education ; 
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for Menalcas—who is not in some 

respects unlike a parish beadle—ex- 

claims, 

“What means, Dametas, this uproar- 
ious group 

Of wassailers at such an hour of night ?” 

And Dametas professes his ignorance 

in the following easy and simple lan~ 

guage— 

“IT know not, shepherd, less it be the 
wake 

That Bacchus and his crew are wont to 
keep 

At this dark season. of the sleeping 
year.” 


A long description follows of the 
origin of Bacchus and Venus, for the 
edification of Lucianus and Menalcas, 
which is interrupted by a “ song of 
drunken Bacchanals, with a chorus of 
loud instruments.” We are not our- 
selves téa-totallers, nor do we object 
to a little moderate conviviality ; but 
invitations to such prodigious drink- 
ing’s as are contained in this bacchana- 
lian chant, we hold it unsafe to scat- 
ter among a musical and thirsty gene- 
ration ; for how would it be possible 
for any man, even a president of a 
temperance lodge, to resist the seduc- 
tive blandishments of a set of jolly 
topers, adding also example to pre- 
cept, in such unequalled strains as 
these ? 


*¢ With arms akimbo Momus stands, 
And holds his sides with both his hands, 
And laughing, says, with waggish head, 
Go, weeping Niobe, to bed. 
Mawkish Prudence, get thee hence, 
With wrinkled Care and sober Sense ; 
Advice and dull Morality, 
What have we now to do with ye 2 
You may budge and go to sleep, 
Hecate doth her vigils keep ; 
Swill’d Bacchantes beat the ground, 
And the merry toast goes round.” 


We have long been of opinion that 
Milton was a poor versifier, and a 
comparison between this stanza and 
any of the songs in Comus, will prove 
that he was not only a very indiffer- 
ent song-writer; but a contemptible 


plagiarist besides. The following 
stanza, however, he has not copied, 
probably from a knowledge of his im- 
measurable inferiority :— 


“ We that are of purer mettle 
Imitate the pot and kettle, 
Round the fire duly set 
Singing as we warmer get, 


And, like the kettle and the pot, 

We scold and hiss when we get hot; 
Till running oer withboiling rage, 
We fume, and thus our heat assuage. 
So here’s a health to father Lot, 
Who his own salted wife forgot ; 
And here’s to all the Muses nine, 
And may they all be soused in wine !” 


The pilgrimage, however, pro- 
eceds—for the invitation to imitate 
the demoralized culinary implements, 
so graphically described as seated 
round the fire, whereas tlie shepherds 
knew very well that their proper place 
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was upon it, seems to have failed ; and 
in the following scene we find them 
encountering ‘‘ Venus holding her 
court on the other side of the way, 
amidst a chorus of graces and 
nymphs,” and with a virtue worthy 
of a gold medal from the society for 
the suppression of vice, resisting the 
allurements of the whole bevy, al- 
though their attractions are extolled 
in a most captivating manner by “ the 
muses who sit round and sing in 
chorus.” Menalcas, we are sorry to 
say, somewhat falters in his notions of 
propriety, and indulges in some rather 
loose observations about * cool al- 
coves” and ‘jasmin bowers,” and 
‘¢ untying young ladies’ girdles,” but 
is checked by Dameetas. 


“ Oh, youth, these thoughts are foreign 
to our cause, 

And dangerous inmates of a pilgrim’s 
heart ; 

If thou would’st clamber virtue’s rugged 
hill, 

Thou must not turn on either hand, 
Menalcas, 

But look straight forward like the uni- 
corn!” 


Imagine a virtuous gentleman look- 
ing straightforward like a unicorn, 
aggravating his voice like any night- 
ingale, and popping the question to 
some virtuous maid, who shuts her 
eyes like a rhinoceros, then dropping 
on his knees like a buffalo, and con- 
cluding all by putting the ring on her 
fair finger like a badger. Dametas’s 
knowledge of natural history qualifi- 
ed him to superintend a new edition, 
now much wanted, of Buffon. His 
own portrait as an ass, would form an 
appropriate frontispiece. But all wis- 
dom is not monopolized by Dametas, 
any more than all wit by Lucianus. 
An old man is observed musing on a 
sun-dial, and the pilgrimage is much 
pleased with the commencement of his 
apostrophe. 
“Ah, what is what ?—to know the 
which, they say, 
Is better than abstruse philosophy !” 
An aged individual in search of the 
knowledge of what’s what, suggests a 
pleasing image of the simplicity of 
pastoral times. He would probably 
have been illuminated on the subject 
by a visit to Tattersall’s, where it is 
generally believed that that branch of 
abstruse philosophy is more deeply 
studied than’ at either of the great 
universities. At all events, we submit 
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that he has no chance of getting any 
answer to his enquiry by asking such 
tremendous puzzlers as these— 


“ Why any thing exists—and what is 
any thing ? 

And what is nothing—what is cause and 
change ? 

Where have we come, who live and 
feel and move 2?” 


As he entirely floored the three philo- 
sophers, the two shepherds, and even 
the drunken Bacchanals, we are not 
ashamed to confess that we are also 
unable to resolve his queries. 

We shall not follow this very tran- 
scendental philosopher in the rest of 
his pilgrimage. For us it will be suf. 
ficient to say, that, sturdy Protestants 
as we are, we liave too much reve- 
rence for the sacred personages of the 
Scripture narrative, to introduce them, 
as this image-worshipper has done, in 
such very promiscuous company as 
Arcadian shepherds and the nine 
muses. Let us take care that we do 
not lose our temper—which is very bad 
for the health, and by no means im- 
proving to the appearance—by taking 
a serious view of the absurdities of a 
performance, from which we have 
hitherto derived nothing but amuse- 
ment. 

We will therefore skip over the 
scenes at Bethlehem, the gifts of the 
magi, the hymns to the muses, and 
other matters of too high import for 
our feeble faculties, and endeavour to 
find out what the author has all this 
time been driving at; for the reader 
will, up to this point, have shared with 
us the amusement that has held pos- 
session of us, at all the extraordinary 
incongruities presented in every page. 
Know, then, oh reader! that “ J. 
Forster, M.B., F.R.A.S., F.L.S., &c. 
&e. &e., author of Philozoia, Eulogy 
of Shargs, and numerous other works,” 
and now crowned with immortal bays 
as the author of “ Pan, a Pastoral of 
the First Age,” has been endeavour- 
ing all this time to show, that all the 
heathen fables had a direct reference 
to the Christian religion, and the uni- 
versality of the Holy Church. You 
will perceive, therefore, that the per- 
sonages of this pastoral are all alli- 
gators, as Mrs Malaprop would say, 
from the banks of the Nile, and the 
shepherds, whose éloquence we have 
been listening to, may turn out to be 
beef-eaters in disguise, and ready to 
flash upon us in all the brilliancy of 
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their real characters—if we could only 
make them out. But how is it possi- 
ble for the unassisted intellects of 
ordinary men to make out the real 
meaning of such sublime and mystical 
adumbrations? The “ Eulogy on 
Shargs” we think we could compre- 
hend ; for we fancy we can make him 
out to have been a real bona fide dog ; 
but Pan, and Damztas, and Lucianus 
are so 

“ Pinnacled dim in the intense inane,” 
(an immortal line of Percy Byshe 
Shelley, which we recommend to Mr 
Forster as the motto of his next edi- 
tion,) that they become altogether lost 
in the immensity of their height: and 
we are thrown back for consolation on 
the philosophical statement of our 
friend Pyrrho— 
“ T must esteem that doctrine paradox 
Which makes the little comprehend the 

great.” 


It is a doctrine that ought to be scout- 
ed by all the readers of this transcen- 
dent poem; an excellent description 
of which is contained in the answer of 
the sapient Philostratus— 


“Tt is the function, Pyrrho, ofall oracles, 

With a prophetic and unerring tongue 

To utter truths which baffle human 
reason.” 
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But happily we are not left in the 
baffled condition so disheartening to 
us little ones who cannot comprehend 
the great, for he is graciously pleased 
to add for our satisfaction, 


“ And yet there is a mode to try their 
worth, 

And measnre their validity thereby, 

Without recourse to our own scanty wit. 

Tis “i 


What is it do you think?—Do you 
give it up? 


“ *Tis to consult the page of history!” | 


Whereupon our friend Lucianus shows 
his wit in a quip or quiddity which 
must have delighted his hearers ; and 
proves that he had been accustomed 
to the highest society. 


* You mean that test which prudent 
cooks employ, 

The pudding’s proof, which in its eating 
lies.” 


Six o’clock, and ten minutes’ walk 
from Candlemakersrow! The last 
image has made us so consumedly 
hungry, that we shall make ducks and 
drakes of the bailie’s bread and but- 
ter. Now, what is really your opinion 
of ** Pan a Pastoral?” 





THE INCOME TAX. 


An Excrettent New Sone. 


Aut you who rents or profits draw, 
Enough to come within the law, 
Your button’d pockets now relax, 
And quickly pay your Income tax, 


A pleasant medicine’s sure to kill, 
Your only cure’s a bitter pill: 

The drugs of base deluding quacks 
Made Peel prescribe his Income tax. 


You can’t enjoy your pint or pot 
And then refuse to pay the shot ; 
You can’t pursue expensive tracks 
Without a toll or Income tax. 


Ye Quakers clad in sober suit, 

And all ye Baptist tribes to boot, 

* Twas right perhaps to free the blacks, 
But thence arcse this Income tax. 


Ye bagmen bold, ye lovers fond, 
Who daily like to correspond, 
Remember, as you break the wax, 
Cheap postage means an Income tax. 


Ye noisy fools, who made a rout 

To try to keep the Tories out, 

The blunders of your Whiggish hacks 
Have brought us to this Income tax. 


Old Cupid’s wish to crush the Czar 
Has cost us, in the Affghan war, 
Both English lives and Indian lacs, 
And hasten’d on the Income tax. 


Regardless of the price of teas, 

They anger’d, too, the poor Chinese, 
The Mandarins have shown their backs, 
But war soon brings an Income tax. 


Yet now I hope the new tariff 

Will something save in beer and beef 
If that be so, you'll all go snacks, 
And half escape your Income tax. 


At least we poor folks fear no shock 
At hearing the collector’s knock ; 
His jest the poundless poet cracks 
On him who calls for Income tax. 
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Part VI. 


FRIENDS AND RELATIONS. 


Ir was twelve o’clock at noon when 
I again breathed the smoky but grate- 
ful atmosphere of my relative’s habi- 
tation. Thedinner party which I had 
been invited to join was already as- 
sembled, and at once, and without 
ceremony, I was admitted to a private 
view of the complete and graceful 
group of Chasers. It is proper for me 
here to state, that the obese brass- 
founder—Chaser, senior—was a man 
of wealth. He had ten thousand 
pounds in cash, of which a pa- 
rental government kindly took the 
charge, thereby relieving him from 
much solicitude and many restless 
nights, and for which he held securi- 
ties, the most secure that could be 
found; the foundery and the dwell- 
ing-house had long since become his 
own; that unobtrusive row of houses 
in the adjacent alley that bore the bur- 
den of a line of workshops, and con- 
tained a little world of petty renters, 
were content to call him owner ; and, 
in the main street opposite, a good- 
sized house or two, just raised and 
hardly finished, were indebted to him 
for their existence. Nor were these 
all. Three miles from Birmingham, 
where smoke and dirt were not, but 
in their place a broad expanse of sky, 
a wholesome air, hedges, trees, and 
shrubberies, there was a field of rising 
ground, and on the hillock’s centre 
were springing up the solid glories of 
a suburban palace. Here, likewise, the 
teeming forge of Mr Chaser supplied 
the mind and muscle, the stone and 
brick-clay that were engaged in rear- 
ing to its height the noble structure. 
Whether the opulent owner proposed 
to end his days here, or built his castle 
on speculation, and ia the way of busi- 
ness only, I cannot say. Such par- 
ticulars as I have communicated to 
my worthy reader, I learned from 
Thomas, the intelligent ostler of the 
Sun, at which I had slept ; and the in-' 
ference I drew from the good news 
was, that, notwithstanding all the 
grossness and vulgarity of my man of 
metal, he enjoyed a laudable relish for 
those choice palatable delicacies of 


life which he could so well afford to 
purchase, and which after all are not 
to be despised by poor and hungry 
men. With this consoling, animating 
thought, and with an appetite roused 
and sharpened by long exercise, I ap- 
proached his table. 

I entered the long passage, and 
passed into the small kitchen at its 
extremity, and there, in various parts 
of it, sat, stood, reclined, and lolled, 
the interesting family. Dinner had 
commenced, and all were eating. A 
deal table, relying upon three legs 
placed at unequal distances from the 
centre, being small, was appropriated, 
as was just, to Mrs Chaser and her 
spouse. Under the shadow of a door, 
and in a corner, seated on a stool, knife 
in hand, I caught the figure of the 
blue-eyed youth—the eldest son, and 
supervisor of the rough department. 
As great men carry their business- 
habits into the retreats of life, so did 
my ancient friend appear to adorn the 
domestic hearth with graces borrowed 
from his peculiar occupation. Still 
uncoated, and still covered with black 
honours conferred upon him by the 
smithy—still turning his pale and in- 
auspicious countenance from your 
gaze, silent and unobservant he sat, 
reducing to their original elements a 
monstrous hunch of bread torn from 
the loaf, and an endless surface of fried 
bacon, ravishedfromthe flitch. Reclin- 
ing against the above-mentioned door, 
and similarly employed, was a youth by 
a year or two the junior of my friend. 
His face was, like his brother's, white, 
but, unlike his, good-humoured. The 
heavy monotony of beans and bacon 
was relieved, on the part of this young 
gentleman, by a lively exhibition of 
grotesque grimaces, performed appa- 
rently for the improvement and delight 
of invisible spectators in the yard 
aforesaid. A bench was fixed against 
the wall. Here sat in company a 
pair of juvenile Chasers; incompany as 
respects their bodies and the swallow- 
ing of the beans, but as to conversa- 
tion, friendly exchanges, and the like, 
as far asunder as the poles, One dish 
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supplied the two. They eat with 
little modesty or reserve, each against 
the other—both against time. One 
boy; the last male Chaser, had aseat 
at the dresser with Ebenezer, the 
apprentice—a strange lad, of whom I 
shall have to speak at some length 
hereafter. This hopeful twig (not 
Ebenezer, but his messmate) diversified 
the moments by mischievous attempts 
to rob the poor apprentice of any little 
comfort that he could get in such a 
family, and from such a meal. Now 
he called his attention to some curious 
phenomenon in the room, and took the 
opportunity to dig a fork into his 
bacon, and so bone it. Now he acted 
with his feet certain evolutions be- 
neath the table, causing the boy to 


writhe, to stoop, to rub his legs. Then - 


vanished from his plate beans by 
spoonfuls. The victim said nothing, 
but bore the molestation with a meek- 
ness amounting to a fault. Ver 

sorrowful he looked, and intimate with 
trouble. The canker had already 
galled the early promises of his spring 
— if the promise flower can ever shoot 
and grow in poverty’s unsunned, ne- 
glected garden. There is little more 
to be noticed in this exclusive dining- 
room. ‘* Miss Eliza” sat upon her 


father’s knee, over against her mother. 
The young lady was the latest pro- 
duce, and being on that account the 
best beloved, was, according to asound 
philosophy, neglected, spoiled, and 


ruined. Her hair was very red, her 
face freckled, and her behaviour fro- 
ward and mostinsolent. She assisted 
her parent’s deglutition by a constant 
pulling at his whiskers, and her parent 
submitted to the infliction without a 
murmur, like a wise man as he was, 
in the presence of one greater than 
he. With joy be it said, as with un- 
bounded delight I remarked, that the 
overbearing Chaser himself was but 
a humble subject in his own house, 
under the despotic government of his 
own wife. An appropriate servant 
girl professed to clean some dishes at 
asink. I did not believe her. Yet 
charity hopeth all things, and is there- 
fore bound to hope that even the dir- 
tiest person, and the blackest water, 
and the foulest sink, may contrive, 
between them, to achieve a miracle. 
There was little ornament in the room 
except upon the ceiling. This was 
tastefully decorated with hams and 
sides of bacon, which were no doubt 
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greatly improving in flavour under the 
treatment of sundry flies and blue 
bottles, who passed the summer months 
here, and gave their best attention to 
the food in question. 

Nobody thought fit to notice me. 
Before I had time to a say a word, the 
eldest son rose from his seat and sigh- 
ed. ‘ That's done,” said he, and 
then, without another word, departed. 
«s Hollo there, Ben!” cried the father, 
calling him again; “how get you 
on? Do you want me, lad?” 

“‘ No,” replied the son. * I’ve set 
the men on Brownlow’s work. They 
won't be done afore to-morrow at din- 
ner time.” 

‘© What have you done with Gruel, 
Ben?” 

‘Gove him the sack,” said Ben, 
“on Saturday night. I see’d how it 
was with him. He's going to break 
up all at once like Shivers did, and 
then we should have another wife and 
family hanging on again for months. 
I wasn’t a bit too soon with Gruel, I 
ean tell you. He’s in the horspittle 
by now.” 

« Very well, Ben,” said Mr Chaser 
in a voice of contentment. ‘ Any 
thing else ?” 

“‘ Yes, very well indeed, my dear,” 
added Mrs Chaser herself, “‘ and very 
careful of your father’s interest ; but 
recollect, Master Benjamin, you have 
not yet said grace, and how often have 
I told you that no blessing can accom- 
pany our best actions if we neglect” — 

“Oh, bother!” cried Ben, inter- 
rupting her, and taking his leave at 
the same time. 

A general laugh succeeded. All 
bore a part in it but the sad appren- 
tice. When it subsided, Mr Chaser 
was polite enough to turn to me. 

‘‘ There, sit down, lad,” said he. 
‘¢ Take that seat of Ben’s. What has 
kept you all this time ? I was in hopes 
—I was afeard, I mean, that you had 
gone home again. Wanted to look 
about you, eh? I say, Molly” 

*‘ Oh!” shrieked the lady, trying 
very hard and ineffectually to blush. 
‘* Fie, Mr Chaser, fie! Remember 
we are not alone. Mary, my dear.” 

** Well, Mary, my dear, is all them 
beans gone? Is that there bit of ba- 
con cold? because if it aint, just give 
it to the boy, and if it are, let Susan 
brile another rasher.” 

‘It’s not gute cold,” said the ima- 
ginative and economic Mrs Chaser. 
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‘“¢ More it aint!” exclaimed her hus- 
band, planting the back of his fat 
hand upon it to be convinced, ‘* There, 
enjoy yourself a bit,” continued he, 
putting the savoury morsel in my 
hand. You must be rare and hungry. 
Fill your belly, and then I'll hear all 
you have got to say.” 

A bright remembrance of a deli- 
cious day passed in Cambridge, spent 
in honourable toil, when the unknown 
future was arrayed in all the apparel 
of a gorgeous fancy—stole suddenly 
upon me. The feeljngs of that day— 
the soft contentment, pure satisfaction 
—the fond and pardonable pride—the 
feelings and the incidents of that day, 
vivid and clear, were here in Chaser’s 
kitchen. How, why, or when they 
come, who shall tell me? They pier- 
ced, and penetrated, and left me quick- 
ly as they had come, with the warm 
blood gushing from my stricken heart. 

I held my plate in silence, sitting 
on the stool, surveying the cold bacon, 
but for the moment thinking of no- 
thing less. 

«‘ Oh, it isn’t good enough, isn’t it ?” 
said Chaser, looking at me all the 
time. ‘I don’t doubt you are used 
to better, but don’t despise your wit- 
tles. What, aint you done yet?” he 
exclaimed, turning upon the appren- 
tice. ** Ebenezer—this won’t do, my 
lad. Now, missus, call upon Ebene- 
zer for his grace.” 

Ebenezer's knife and mouth were 
in juxtaposition. 

‘‘ Now, Master Ebenezer, if you 
please,” said his mistress solemnly, 
‘* put your knife down. ‘ Fur what——’ 
Go on.” 

Poor Ebenezer dropped his knife, 
and mumbled something very indis- 
tinctly about his «‘ thankfulness ;” for 
what, or to whom, it was impossible 
to gatker. He also took his leave. 

There is no arguing with a healthy 
and determined hunger. It has no 
moral perceptions. Offended to the 
quick by my cavalier and disdainful 
reception, incensed at the free and 
easy mode of Mr Chaser, his domin- 
eering behaviour and address, I vowed 
internally to taste none of the food 
that could not be offered to me with 
a better grace. But an internal vow! 
Heaven help it in a struggle with an 
internal growl! Snow before the 
meridian sun! a syllabub before a 
giant! I hated Mr Chaser, I hated 
his family, I hated the meanness and 
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depravity of human nature, my own 
nature, myself; but I devoured beans 
and bacon with avidity, and having 
finished them, and appeased the’ ani- 
mal craving, I became vexed and 
miserable indeed. Long before I had 
concluded my repast, three Chasers 
made a simultaneous rush to the sink, 
where, turning on the spout which 
admitted water, they participated in 
one short and incomplete ablution, 
Six hands, of different size and shape 
and colour, were thrust under the 
tap, catching what liquid they might 
in the general mé/ée. A second rush 
towards a family jack-towel, suspend- 
ed on a noble roller behind the kitchen 
door, and more startling than the first 
by reason of that roller; and a third 
rush, out of the room and into the 
open yard, completed with a fine effect 
another act of the performance. Very 
gratifying to my vanity, and flattering 
to my feelings, was the marked atten- 
tion of my young and new-found re- 
latives. 

Of the male offspring there remain- 
ed now in the room only the facetious 
performer on his own face—evidently 
his father’s favourite. There was an 
air of independence and low assu- 
rance about this youth—the result of 


an unlimited and fatal indulgence— 
that was offensive in the highest 


degree. His enviable privilege it 
seemed to banter and expose to ridi- 
cule the venerable author of his exist- 
ence—favoured child! The sire’s 
ambition, and vain pride it was, to be 
the subject of the hopeful’s sallies— 
sapient father! If, on my arrival in 
Birmingham, I had entertained a hope 
of becoming the book-keeper, clerk, 
or accountant of Mr Chaser, and if, 
even whilst sitting on the stool and 
swallowing my dinner, that hope at 
intervals still stole forth, faintly and 
indistinctly glimmering, it was effec- 
tually extinguished during the short 
conversation that was now about to 
take place. 

“ Well, Tom;” said Mr Chaser, 
smiling. 

“ Well, old gentleman;” 
the son, smiling also. 

** Ha, ha, ba!” continued the fa- 
ther, struck comical by the repartee, 
and Jaughing outright. 

«‘ Ha, ha, ha!” rejoined the son, 
aaa him, and langhing outright 
also, j 

** Don’t, Tom, don’t!—there’s a 


replied 
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good fellow ;” cried old Chaser im- 
ploringly, and shaking all over, “take 
care—don’t—I am so full!” 

« Well, I won't, old gentleman ; 
but I say, do tell what’s-his-name 
here [a polite reference to me] that 
story about you, and mother, and 
the bandbox.” 

*¢ Master Thomas, Master Thomas,” 
interposed Mrs Chaser, frowning a 
reproof. 

« Ah, that’s right, Molly, stop him 
—do. Let my wittles settle, Tom.” 

*«* Come, go it, father,” continued 
Tom, urging him on, and taking no 
notice of his mother’s remonstrance. 
“ Begin at the old place—* When 
Missus and I was a-courting.’” 

«Did you hear me, Master Tho- 
mas?” enquired the lady in a louder 

- tone. 

“* She persuades me one day to walk 
into a hay-field,” said Tom, proceeding 
in the narrative. 

«¢ How can you sit there laughing, 
Mr Chaser?” asked Mrs Chaser, very 
angry indeed, ** encouraging your son 
in this family ezposy ?” 

«¢ Oh—oh—oh!” groaned Chaser in 
convulsions. 

** Now Molly's wind was none of the 
best,’ continued Tom. , 

*¢ Miss Eliza, Miss Eliza!’’ exclaim- 
ed Mrs Chaser, with feelings wounded 
to the quick, but still with all her dig- 
nity, “‘ leave your parent's knee this 
minute. I cannot suffer you to breathe 
this tainted atmospear. Mr Chaser, 
I am shocked at your behaviour. Miss 
Eliza, come.” Exeunt Mrs Chaser 
and Eliza. 

** Oh!” cried Chaser, wiping down 
his forehead, ** I are puffed for cer- 
tain. We have put our foot in it 
now, Tom. Get along, you dog, and 
look to business.” It was a talismanic 
word, and sobered Mr Chaser quickly. 
In a moment again the poetry of life 
was dissipated, and he was the brass- 
founder and the proprietor of the sub- 
urban mansion. “ I are not going 
to be bamboozled by Uphill any long- 
er. Have you wrote him to say so, 
Tom?” 

Merry and jocose as was Master 
Tom, even in his ill-regulated mind, 
joking was held subordinate to the 
important consideration of * the main 
chance.” 

«* Haven’t 1 though?” he said, in 
answer to his father’s question, * I 
wish you had seen the letter.” 


? 
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** What did you say to the thief?" 
asked the parent, working himself up 
to an intense hatred of the unfortunate 
Mr Uphill. 

“* Oh, the humbug! I gave it him 
well,” answered Tom, stirring up the 
caldron of unholy passions. ‘ His 
bill’s due on Monday, he offered fifty 
pounds to meet it, and the other fifty 
in a fortnight’s time. I told him we 
had done that for him once afore, and 
wasn’t going to do it again. If he 
couldn’t pay regularly he shouldn’t 
buy the goods, and, as he had bought 
“em, he must bide the consequences. 
If he failed to pay the bill on Monday, 
the lawyer must certainly have a touch 
at him on Tuesday ?” 

‘* Did you say, Tom, that I was out 
of pocket by the whole transaction?” 

«© Leave me alone for that. In 
course I did.” 

“It was very lucky, Tom, we got 
him to take that old metal off our 
hands when we renewed his bill. We 
should never have sold it else. It 
wasn’t worth the price of carriage, 
and he paid for it handsomely. 

«* Yes, you can’t grumble there, I 
think, old gentleman—something like 
a hundred per cent, I reckon.” 

** Did you write to him that I hadn’t 
a sixpence of ready money in the 
house, and that lots of bills were 
coming due on Tuesday ?” 

«‘ Why, to be sure | did. I wrote 
the usuai thing, only with a little 
more of spice for the occasion.” 

‘¢ What have you done with the five 
hundred pounds as was remitted from 
America this morning?” 

‘* It’s in the desk.” 

«* Then pay it, Tom, at once into the 
bank. We’ve got nothing to pay 
away this month, have we?” 

«* Nothing but the wages.” 

«© What’s your next job, Tom?” 

«¢ Oh, don’t break your heart—I’ve 
lots to do. There’s no fear of rust 
in this house. I aint begun the books 
yet, but them’s soon done. There’s 
only two months to enter up. Why 
did you ask?” 

‘* Nothing pertikler. I want a pipe, 
Tom.” : 

Tom directed his steps to a cup- 
board, one of the innumerable con- 
veniences with which this small 
kitchen was crowded. From it he 
drew forth a well-used clay pipe, and 
a home-made box of burnished brass 
containing the tobacco, 
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‘* I say, father,” he said in a half 
whisper, lighting the pipe which he 
had previously filled, ‘do tell the 
Londoner here your wonderful story 
about mother and the bandbox.” 

‘¢ Get out, you rascal,” replied his 
father, threatening to throw a plate at 
his head. Tom caught his father’s 
hand, caused the plate to fall to 
‘smash, and then with an extraordinary 
grimace, performed for this occasion 
only, took instantly his leave. There 
was no doubt of this lad’s being the 
genius of the family, and head of the 
literary department. If matters had 
worn a more favourable aspect, and 
‘my reception had been of the most 
satisfactory nature, the only situation 
that I could possibly fulfil in this 
establishment was already occupied 
by a principal, the possessor of powers 
which I might in vain attempt to emu- 
late or acquire. There was no home 
for me with Mr Chaser; and, alas, 
alas! there was no home for me in the 
wide and populous world! I rose 
from my seat. 

‘«¢ What !*are you off ?” enquired Mr 
Chaser, in a voice that fully expressed 
his wishes in the matter. 

** I was thinking, sir,’’ 

« Well, don’t hurry for a minute. 


Til hear all you have got to say. 


What is it you expect? What are 
you fit for? Now let’s hear all about 
it?” Mr Chaser fixed himself cosily 
and comfortably in his chair, crossed 
his legs, puffed his pipe, and prepared 
himself with a true patronising air for 
any thing I had to communicate. I 
sat down again, and after a desperate 
struggle with my -better self, I re- 
solved to take my opportunity, and to 
engage all the energy I possessed in 
one last tremendous effort to move the 
man to succour and befriend me. I 
coughed, and hemmed, and took the 
necessary measures for a long oration 
—my auditor was all attention. I felt 
that my only chance of prevailing 
with my antagonist, was by compel- 
ling his mind to dwell upon the me- 
mory of my lost mother—by speak- 
ing of their early intercourse —by 
calling up a point in-his existence 
when his soul was fresher—his heart 
less fortified by the bulwarks which 
an educated selfishness—miscalled ex- 
perience—had set up against man- 
kind. Ispoke to him of her many 
sorrows, the untimely loss of all her 
offspring, her fears, anxieties, and 
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endless watchings at my infant cradle. 
I spoke to him of her unbounded love, 
her self-denial, and her long endu- 
rance. I told him how she had ven- 
tured her little all of earthly happi- 
ness to secure my affection, that was 
her right—my present and eternal 
good, which she lived to forward—how 
she had lost her venture, and how the 
loss of it had beggared, ruined, and 
destroyed her. Nor did I forget to 
convey to him, in terms which I deem- 
ed irresistible, a faithful narrative of 
our leave-taking. I described her 
silent vigil at my bedside—her for- 
bearance whilst I slept—her tender 
regard when I awoke; graphically I 
pictured the affecting scene that fol- 
lowed. I mentioned the warnings 
which she had received from the old 
nurse—her firm belief in the woman's 
prophecies—the dark forebodings of 
evil which visited her spirit, and op- 
pressed her with a painful sense of 
apprehension as the hour of separation 
approached. Then, in the liveliest 
colours, I painted the gladness and the 
joy that animated her fair bright coun- 
tenance, when she in thought resigned 
me to the protection of her dear relas 
tive—absent, but not forgotten in the 
lapse of years ; remembered and con- 
fided in as the tried and faithful 
friend of old—the companion of her 
youth. ‘“ In obedience to her com- 
mand, sir, I have come to you,” were 
my concluding words. ‘ In com- 
pliance with the desire that strove in 
her heart, when every other worldly 
wish was disregarded or dismissed. 
Disobedient in many things, I obey 
her last injunction. I appear before 
you, recommended by her dying breath, 
and by the memories which attach you 
to the departed. Iam no idler. I 
would not depend upon your charity 
for my daily bread. It is in your 
power, no doubt, to procure me em- 
ployment in this large, busy town. 
Your influence must be, from your 
position, important; I ask, entreat 
you, to use that power, to employ that 
influence, for the child of your lost 
friend and cousin—once beloved and 
cared-for, according to your own ac- 
knowledgment. You shall find me 
but too glad to labour for my existence 
in any condition of life. Do not think 
that I have gone through the burning 
fires of the past without some purify- 
ing—some improvement. To toil and 
to sweat is the universal lot. Happy 
Q 
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aim I to be set free with no harder 
puuishiient. Put me iti thé way of 
afi humble, honourable independence 
=xit is all I ask—~and I will thank and 
bless you.” 

For the first few sé¢onds Mr Chaser 
heatkéned to my recital with great 
respect. Then he altered his position 
iti the chair, turned his back tipo me, 
and listened apparently with an attén- 
tion riveted to evéry word. I rioticed 
ttié refreshing change; I perctived 
that I had struck at length 4 huthan 
éhord—my heart leaped at the briglit- 
etiihg prospect, my tonguetook courage, 
atid warmed with animating sounds. 
Sooti thé pipe was forgotten, and it 
dropped néglected on his kriee, whilst 
his big Head fell sadly on his shoulders. 
What! had I reached and shaken the 
old mati’s heart of iron, and did the 
favourite pipe give place so readily to 
my poor cause! Oh! force of natu- 
tral eloquence, not to be resisted by the 
mightiest when thou comest on the 
Wings of passion and with the strength 
of Truth! I concluded my address. 
The man was vanquished. He did 
fot move a limb—a muscle—he did 
not breathe. Was it shame for his 


previous undeserved and cruel treat- 
ment of me ?—was it sorrow and ré- 


tiorse that held him thus silent and 
breathless? Had I set bleeding afresh 
Some ancient and half- cicatrized ulcer 
of the mind? Was conscience still so 
téfider in this rough-hewn case? I 
liad indéed achieved a victory, not 
midte glotious for the conqueror than 
advatitageous for the couquered. I 
had no more to say, but I stood still, 
reddy to reap the rich reward of my 
success. And for some minutes Mr 
Chaser kept still likewise. “ Intense 
and profitable momeits for us both,” 
thought I. Mr Ciaser at length 
breathed softly. I waited for his 
words—none came, but he breathed 
again. ‘* What,” said I, secretly, 
are thie pains and tortures of thie 
body, compared with the throes and 
agonies of astricken conscience! What 
indy be his sufferings now! Still he 
drew his breath, and still he sat mo- 
tidnless. I approached him, and held 
otit my hand. He did not takeit. I 
was deeply moved; I walked across 
the kitchen and placed myself before 
him. I had scarcely done it when 
1 was startled, terrified by a 
stote! Mr Chaser was indeed fast 
asleép—and had been so—there was 
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no doubt of it, ever sitite he had dr- 
fdnged himself in his ehdir, and had 
tiirned his back upon me and my na- 
tive eloquence. 

The shadow of my form crossing 
the closed eyes of the sleeper—awoke 
him. He muttered some words with 
4 confused apprehension of the pass- 
ing scene. Then le looked about 
him, surveyéd thé kitchen generally 
but obscurely with half-opened eyes, 
atid called upon me “ just to repeat 
that there last word again.” 

‘¢ Which word?” I asked; sick—most 
sick at heatt. 

« About yout mo—ther—go to bed 
—wish gtod-by — nursery-maid — 
crad—le,” and the eyes were covered 
gently over by the lid, and he bobbed 
his head, and was fast asleep again. 

With 4 fiercer desire to suffocate the 
snoring brassfounder than had pos- 
sessed Hamlet when his hands itched 
to shorten the prayers of his over- 
pious uncle, I dragged myself away 
from the temptation. Leaving imme- 
diately the hall of feasting, I directed 
my steps towards the manufactory. 
Here were life and animation truly. 
Workshop after workshop I passed 
through, méeting a hundred creatures 
in my progress too busy with their 
hands to grant their eyes one passing 
glance at the intruder. In every 
room there was a Chaser, securing the 
respect and homage due to the un- 
conscious spirit reposing in the kit- 
chen, and which otherwise might have 
been suspended. So inconstant and 
disloyal are the masses! Few words 
were thrown away, and fewer mo- 
ments lost. Each workman felt the 
uncomfortable influence of the evil 
eye that fell upon him—that fixed him 
to his work, aud kept him hammering 
in spite of all his struggles for rest 
and breathing-time. The youthful 
Chasers were present in a twofold 
character. Ostensibly they presided 
over the different departments of the 
factory, labouring, however, with the 
men, a8 labourers. Really they were 
so many spies, noting the various pro- 
ceedings, compelling silence, enforcing 
constancy, marking down defalcations, 
How accurately they performed this 
division of their task, the workmen 
themselves acknowledged with wonder 
atid distiay as Saturday night arrived, 
and with itthe acceptable settling time. 
If, during the short interval of social 
relaxation, my young friends had 
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found nothing to say to me, I could 
hardly expect them to be very com- 


mupicative during the severer hours 
of business. They permitted me to 
pursue my road without the smallest 
greeting or acknowledgment of my 
presence. One room contained a re- 
giment of young girls who were en- 
gaged in the higher branches of the 
service. Their office it was to finish 
and furnish the last touches to the 
work, which had become brighter 
and cleaner as it had gradually de- 
scended from the rough hands of dirty 
Benjamin. Over this youthful corps 
Mrs Chaser herself sat in authority. 
An awful silence prevailed. The 
little burnishers and lacquerers held 
their breath, and the mistress had 
' enough to do to watch that none 
escaped them. As I proceeded, the 
lady bowed het head with much so- 
lemnity. Had my mouth been open 
it would have shut immediately. An. 
other room completed the survey. 
It was the counting-house—a small 
square chamber, filled with drawings 
and designs carved in wax or cast in 
plaster. Here was a desk and one 
high stool. Here sat smoking a pipe, 
in humble imitation of his parent, the 
facetious Tom. A jug of small beer 
was befure him; the ashes of his to- 
bacco were strewed upon the open 
books. He was the only lazy man in 
the establishment—true, he was the 
only genius. A smile was on the 
countenance of Master Tom. This 
was no compliment to me; his face 
was never serious. The counting- 
house conducted to the street. I 
snuffed the fresh invigorating air blow- 
ing through the open door. How 
glad was | to feel again the generous 
element about me! I was nut so 
thoroughly deserted as I deemed. I 
had my health, my liberty, and oh, 
above all, I was sensible and alive to 
the beneficent operations of a bounte- 
ous and all healing nature. I heard 
the buzz of human voices. Hope whis- 
pered delusively in my ears, and pro- 
mised more than I could ask. 1 lis- 
tened eagerly to her promptings, and 
rose superior to my fate, and to the 
scorn these men had thrown upon me. 
Ideparted. ‘ Good-night,” exclaim- 
ed the clerk, deridingly. I turned 
upon him, but he met my enquiring 
gaze with a grimace that set me laugh- 
ing, and I could not be angry. I 
encountered Mr Chaser as I passed 
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up the alley. He beckoned me into 
his house, but it was only to dismiss 
me from it more formally and deci- 
dedly. He did not hesitate or blush 
to acquaint me that he had consi- 
dered the matter over very seriously, 
and had come to the conclusion that he 
could not help me—that was one word 
for all. As for recommending me, 
why he knew nothing of me, except 
that I had been to college, and broke 
my mother’s heart, which were two 
things against me, and therefore he 
couldn’t be responsible, and so that 
point was settled. If my father had 
sent me to him when I was young ; 
and if many other circumstances, too 
tedious here to mention, had taken 
place, why then something very sa- 
tisfactory would have been the con- 
sequence, and he would have per- 
formed wonders in my behalf; but 
as he had not sent me when I was 
young, and as the particular circum- 
stances had not come to pass, why of 
course it was impossible to relieve my 
urgent wants—to put a crust of bread 
into my starving throat. This was 
all very natural, reasonable, and easy 
to beunderstood. ‘* Take my advice,” 
said Mr Chaser, kindly and in con- 
clusion, proffering his counsel, “ go 
back to London. You are sure to get 
into something there; but here there’s 
a dreadful feeling against you college 
chaps. We don’t want gentlemen in 
Birmingham. We can’t afford ’em. 
Go back again, and get your living 
where you are known. If you stop 
here any time, Missus told me just to 
say, that she hoped you wouldn’t come 
hanging about the factory. Laziness 
is horrid catching, and you'd only be 
ruining the boys, and do yourself no 
good, for we shouldu’t give you the 
least encouragement. Do you under- 
stand?” 

** Oh, perfectly.” 

«¢ Well, then, I’ve nothing more to 
say, except”——_- 

“* Now, father, don’t be all day,” 
exclaimed a voice from a workshop 


window, distinguishable as Master 
Ben’s. 
** Coming, lad, coming. There, 


go about your business,” he added, 
with impatience. ‘* You are upset- 
ting the whole house. Get on, get 
on,” and so saying, he moved towards 
the door, urging me at the same time 
most unceremoniously before him ; 
in short, and without concealing the 
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fact—kicking me clean out. I walked 
very hastily indeed from the house, 
and quicker still, if possible, out of 
the street itself. Then I stopped to 
breathe, and collect into a steady focus 
the flurried powers of my mind. The 
flattering and soothing, although ob- 
scure suggestions of hope, that had 
erewhile kindled in my bosom the 
dull and dying embers of a confidence 
almost extinguished by disappoint- 
ment and despondency, still protected 
and sustained me, albeit not with all 
their earliest vigour. It was pleasing, 
it was delightful, it was ennobdling, to 
experience the healing assurances of 
success pouring upon the troubled 
spirit; but more delightful, more con- 
vincing, more conducive to my hap- 
piness would it have been, had the in- 
visible and mysterious agents who 
visited the lonely chamber of my 
heart, pointed out distinctly the par- 
ticular path which I had missed—the 
path that led to honour and to for- 
tune. Deeper would have been my 
gratitude had they but hinted the 
name and dwelling-place of one feel- 
ing individual ready to employ me, 
and to rescue me from a threatening 
famine. The fault lies not with thee, 
Glorious in the 
abstract are thy splendid visitations ! 
It is our misfortune and our loss that 
we cannot feed and thrive upon ab- 
stractions! 

There was but one house in the 
town of Birmingham besides Mr 
Chaser’s (which I had firmly resolved 
never to behold again) that I was 
entitled to approach in the quality of 
an acquaintance. This was the pub- 
lic-house at which I had put up; and 
without any desire on my own part to 
visit that house of entertainment, I 
found myself, after many hours’ wan- 
dering, standing before it, and ready 
to claim the privilege which I may be 
said to have purchased with my six- 
pence on the previous night, videlicet, 
that of seeking a temporary rest upon 
the bench fixed against its hospitable 
door. I occupied and amused myself 
for some time with watching and ob- 
serving the many thirsty individuals 
who, one after another, entered the 
public-house for refreshment, remain- 
ing there long enough to be refreshed 
for Herculean labours, if any were to 
follow. Then I noticed the passen- 
gers—scrutinized their looks— formed 
a judgment of their characters. Now 
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asurly and morose fellow passed, well- 
dressed, tall and thin—his lips closed, 
his brows wrinkled and contracted— 
his hands buried in his pockets. I 
wondered how many tales of misery 
it would take to moisten his cold grey 
eye—how many cities and empires 
might be desolated and dissolved be- 
fore the quiet and steady pulsations 
of his heart would be accelerated by a 
beat. Next my eye was caught by a 
stout, fresh-coloured gentleman, walk- 
ing somewhat slowly under the shel- 
ter of a broad-brimmed hat. He was 
indubitably sweet-tempered and com- 
municative. He had just issued, or I 
greatly erred, from a pleasant meeting 
of choice friends, and some smart sally 
had fallen from his lips, at which the 
jocund company were roaring still. 
With what a pardonable vanity hetwists 
his lips about and laughs, and to him- 
self re-acts, and now once more, the 
rich conceit, unmindful of the world, 
and careless of the universal criticism, 
which, as he passes, judges him derang- 
ed. ‘“ Now, here’s a man,” thought I, 
** to lend or give ‘me half-a-crown 
without a murmur, had I the soul to ask 
it.” The opportunity was my own. 
Twilight had arrived ; the air was cold 
and nipping. I shuddered at my des- 
titution ; and I rose and followed him. 
I touched him gently, and he stopped. 
My poor heart failed me speedily, and 
stammering an excuse, I blushed, and 
trembled like a maiden criminal, and 
begged him to inform me “ What it 
was o'clock?” Most kindly he re- 
plied, and instantly I felt how much 
more kindly still he would have spoken 
if I had told him my distress, and 
besought him to relieve it; and 
feeling this, I was annoyed, enraged, 
half-maddened at my folly and my 
pride. Returning to my seat, I found 
myself in company with Thomas, 
ostler. That well-informed member 
of society having left his cattle to the 
sweet digestion of their evening re- 
past, had found his way into the open 
air, and taken up his position on the 
bench. With pewter in his hand he 
looked into the world, and with co- 
pious draughts from it he seemed to 
reconcile his nature to the unequal 
but existing state of things. I did 
not suffer my pride to stand in the 
way of my advancement here. Tho- 
mas and [ already understood each 
other. As early as daybreak I had 
recommended myself to his notice, 
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and for one long hour he had relieved 
the process of whish—whishing at 
the horses, in imparting to my ear 
the most important communications. 
Thomas had been a month in Bir- 
mingham, was most dissatisfied with 
his place, disgusted with the natives, 
and he intended to elope the instant 
he could find a gentleman ready to 
seduce him to a better situation. He 
had always been a coachman in a 
family, and * it druv him wild to hear 
the language in the yard, and see the 
goings on, which he was quite impar- 
tial to.” ‘In return for all this frank 
unbosoming, I explained to Thomas 
the object and expectations of my 
visit to the town. Now, on my re- 
turn, and sitting on the bench, I told 
him of my failure and condition, and 
asked him, as a man familiar with the 
world, and as a friend, what he would 
advise me to do or think of next? 

Thomas pondered for a while before 
he answered, nor did he speak at 
length until I had taken a handsome 
share of the remaining porter as a 
warranty of my good faith and fel- 
lowship. 

‘* Betwixt ourselves,” said he, 
“ there’s no good to be done in this 
place. The people are a puzzle, and 
neither you nor 1, nor any body else, 
1 don’t 


can make any thing of ’em. 
know if it’s the smoke as does it, 
but it’s a fact you can’t see through 
e’era man of ’em—they are in dis- 


guise. I have found ’em all as but- 

tery as you like whilst you are talk- 

ing to ’em, but, out of your sight, 

they haven’t a civil word to say for 
ou!” 

“Ah, Thomas, what you say of 
these people is, perhaps, true in a 
measure of the whole world!” 

“‘ Yes, but what I say is, there’s no 
measure at all about these Birming- 
ham chaps. There’s no trusting 
them. I don’t think they are Eng- 
lishmen—that’s my opinion. They 
are for ever going a sneakish, round. 
about way, instead of marching at 
once tothe point. I Haven't studied 
human nature for nothing. They re- 
mind me of an old master of mine 
who had a superannuated passage dug 
out of the ground, and there he was 
groping his way through it morning 
and night, instead of walking in at the 
street door, which was wide open, 
and right before him. 

“Well,” said J, sighing, ‘there 
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was little flattery or dissimulation on 
the part of the Chasers.” 

“ Why, perhaps, you were a very 
particular friend, and they had nothing 
to get out of you. From what I’ve 
seen, they'll lick you down till they 
get all the juice out, and then they'll 
chuck you about like a bad halfpenny. 
But, I say, where did you think of 
sleeping to-night ?” 

“Heaven knows! I have told you 
that Iam penniless. I suppose that 
I must beg my weary way back to Lon- 
don, and begin the journey to-morrow. 
I shall find a heap of straw some- 
whereto-night: I am determined not to 
break my heart for a little trouble.” 

** You call ita little, do you? Well, 
Iam glad of that. But you sha’n’t sleep 
on straw, any how. Just come up into 
the loft. My bed’s big enough for 
two, and if you like the half of it, you 
are welcome to make yourself at home. 
Something I dare say will turn up for. 
you in a day or two.” 

We proceeded to the stable-yard, 
ascended the ladder in the stable, and 
entered the sleeping apartment of the 
benevolent ostier. There was a 
moveable stove in the room, a small 
fire was burning in it, and a genial 
heat prevailed. Oh, it was very grate- 
ful to my desolate heart! Thomas had 
the tact of rendering himself comfort- 
able under unfavourable circumstances. 
His room was very small, but it was 
very neat and clean. The roof was 
sloping —the ceiling inconveniently 
low—but the floor was white from re- 
cent scouring. One window supplied 
the loft with light. It consisted of a 
few small diamond panes of glass, but 
rubbed and polished with such suc- 
cess, that what they lost in number 
they gained again in power. A press 
bedstead was on one side of the room, 
putting forth an allowable claim du- 
ring the daytime to be recognized as a 
wardrobe, and opposite to it was a 
cupboard containing the whole stock 
of plate, crockery, and hardware, that 
served Thomas at his meals. I was 
very happy, and sat down before the 
stove, chafing my fingers. 

« Ah, a bit of fire’s nice, isn’t it? 
Were you ever abroad, where they 
only smell the fire and never see it ? 
I left the first and best place I ever 
had on that account. My father was 
aman cook; and when | was boy, I 
used to stand with my back to the 
kitchen fire for hours together, hold- 
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ing up my coat and warming my- 
self through and through. When I 
was taken abroad to Pa-ree, I looked 
for the fire so naturally, and got so 
disappointed and miserable, that I 
gave my governor the discharge be- 
fore I had been with him a month. 
What's the use of being warmed by a 
fire if you can’t see it. I say, should 
you like a cup of tea? I was going 
to turn in when you came up. ake 
yourself at home.” 

Thomas displayed the contents of 
his cupboard, put a small kettle of 
water on the fire, and prepared for 
tea. I apologized for my intrusion, 
and I felt ashamed when I deprived 
the generous fellow of his hard-earned 
provisions—so I told him. 

** Now, I say,”’ said Thomas, “ none 
of that. Wouldn’t you do the same 
for me?” 

«© Thomas, I cannot tell. 
should.” 

“Very well; then there’s no obli- 
gation on either side. The poor man 
hasn't got many privileges, but if he 
can help a fellow in distress, and has 
got the heart to do it, mind you, why 
he needn't envy all the privileged 
classes together, with the king at the 
head of them.” 


I hope I 


«Do youever read books, Thomas?” 
«No; but I'm very partial to the 


the atre. That’s the school for hu- 
man nature, depend upon it. Were you 
ever at Common Garden in London?” 

« [ never was at a playhouse in my 
life.” 

** Lor’!” cried Thomas, turning up 
his eyes and hands, and suffering the 
latter to fall again upon the table, as 
though his surprize bad taken away 
all his power and he couldn’t prevent 
them, “ Lor’—what you have lost! 
What, never seen a tragedy :” 

«*] have read one often.” 

«¢ Yes, that’s like the Pa-ree fire. If 
you haven’t seen it, you know nothing. 
The dresses and the scenery, and the 
actor’sfaces andaction are every thing. 
I wish you had only seen a few of the 
combats that I have. No man knows 
any thing of the horrors of war if he 
reads the newspapers for ever, unless 
he has seen a few desperate combats 
on the stage. They have got a very 
fair playhouse here, How should you 
like to go to-night ?” 

** With what spirits, Thomas, do 
you think I could participate in 
amusement of any kind?” 
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‘«¢ That’s very true. [know some men 
who always get drunk when they are 
low-spirited ; but it doesn’t answer. 
Still, I think there’s something very 
consoling in a tragedy. You do see 
great people so tremendously wretch- 
ed, that your own troubles look as 
light as a feather after it. I say, just 
shut that door behind you. I'll be 
bound there’s some fellow listening in 
the stables. It’s impossible .to be 
sharp enough for Brummagem.” 

I complied with Thomas’s request, 
and then he unbuttoned his pocket, 
and produced an old Jeathern pocket- 
book. From many papers he selected 
one narrow slip. 

“‘ There!” he exclaimed, putting it 
before me. ‘‘Do you know what that 
is?” 

** Not exactly, Thomas,” 

** No, I dare say not,” he added, 
with a triumphant smile. “ It’s by a 
great favour, I can tell you, that I 
have got hold of that. Look at it— 
it’s an order for the pit.” 

** And what of it ?” 

«© Why, read. ¢ Theatre- Royal. 
Admit two. Not admitted after seven.’ 
You see they are very particular.” 
Thomas proceeded in a lower tone. 
** The ostler that had my place before 
I came here, comes out to-night, and 
I’m agoing to support him. 1 can’t 
get away till late; but if you'll take 
the order and leave one in my name, I'}l 
be after you as soon as I have put up 
the horses, and made things right be- 
low.” 

I explained to Thomas that I had 
no desire to leave his hospitable loft, 
but I was ready to do any thing with 
respect to the playhouse that he might 
consider most advantageous to the in- 
terests of himself and his predecessor. 

** Well, that’s very kind of you,” 
replied Thomas. ‘* The fact is, if 
somebody doesn’t go to give Thatcher 
a hand, l’m afraid he'll do no good. 
He’s stark mad for the stage, and yet 
I don’t think he’ll ever get to first-rate 
parts. The stuff’s notin him. But 
he thinks differently, of course. He’s 
got a very queer part to-night. There's 
only one line for him to say, though 
he’s on in nearly every scene, Now 
what I want you to do is this— When 
he first appears, just make some remark 
about his fine figure to the man who 
sits on one side of you, and when he 
walks across the stage, ask the man 
on the other side if he eyer saw 
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such command and grace, and if he 
is not of opinion that he'll turn out a 
Kemble. I’m sure Thatcher will 
sink without a little encouragement. 
If you stir these two men up, and 
excite them a little by talking about 
poor Thatcher whenever he walks 
on, they'll be quite prepared to clap 
him as soon as he speaks; and you 
must take particular care when he 
does speak, for he shuts his mouth 
again directly, and you won’t have 
another chance to kick with your 
feet and clap your hands all night 
again. I have got his speech here 
somewhere.” Thomas searched 
through his papers again, and found 
one with a few words written on it in 
pencil. ‘* Pay attention, there’s a 
good fellow! It’s in the fourth scene 
of the third act. The king asks 
Thatcher if he knows Am—Am—Am 
something—Ambergreses, I think it 
is—and if he does, what he thinks of 
him. Then Thatcher says he does, 
* and what I know,’ says he, § ts this: 
that whilst the sun is shining in his 
Sauce, the east wind’s blowing mischief 
Srom his heart.’ Now, directly That- 
cher has said this, I want you to ery— 
* Oh, oh, beautifull’ and clap, and 
stamp, and holla § bravo, bravo,’ and 
nudge the two men—all at once. 
You must not lose a minute, and you 
may holla out in your excitement 
any thing you like except angcore, 
because that’s quite nonsensical in a 
speech, and was only meant for songs 
and dances. Now, I say, can you 
do this for a fellow with a family ?” 

«¢ Thomas, you have been yery kind 
to me, and I would willingly do any 
thing to serve you. Butdo you think 
me equal to this task? Reeollect I 
know nothing of the theatre's pro- 
ceedings.” 

s* Allthe better and more natural. 
If you go a little beyond the mark, 
they’|l think you are carried away by 
your feelings. We have got an hour 
to spare, and we'll talk it over.” 

Our tea was finished. Thomas 
returned to his duties. I set out to 
perform mine. I proceeded to the 
theatre and took a seat, as I had been 
instructed, near two gentlemen who 
appeared by their demeanour not to 
be regular visiters. We entered into 
conversation, and before the rising of 
the curtain we were as intimate as it 
was possible for us to become in the 
short space of twenty minutes, and 
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without an introduction. The theatre 
became very crowded, A great per- 
former from London was about to 
appear after an absence of many 
years—and the audience was full of 
expectation. I was prepared to exe- 
cute my commission in every particu- 
lar. The simplicity and frankness 
of Thomas, his unhesitating cordial 
reception of me—beggar and un- 
known as I was—his warm and catho- 
lic spirit, had touched me deeply. 
His Jow employment could not sully, 
his rough exterior could not obscure, 
the pure humanity that adorned his 
humble nature—could not control the 
streaming tenderness which God is 
pleased, with irrespective love, to draw 
from founts imbedded in the coarsest 
earth. I compared his friendly con- 
duct with the heartlessness and bar- 
barity of the Chasers, from which, be 
it remembered, I was yet fresh and 
still smarting—and I felt proud to be 
engrged in the poor man’s seryice, 
I remembered, too, throvgh whose in- 
strumentality it was that I was now 
here, who it was that had come to my 
rescue in the first bitter hour of want 
and helplessness—the gentle-hearted 
and hard-labouring Thompson. I 
sat in the pit of the theatre summing 
up all that the poor man had done 
for me, and reckoned my present at- 
tendance a very small instajment in- 
deed in discharge of the debt I had 
contracted. When the curtain drew 
up at length, and the charm and no- 
velty of the scene gave new fire and 
vigour to my feelings, I became 
roused and animated to an un- 
controllable degree, and then it 
was that, forgetting every thing— 
even the grand representation itself— 
in the fulfilment of the office which 
I had undertaken, I took leave of 
my judgment, and gave vent to the 
most extravagant and chivalric ebul- 
litions of emotion. My neighbours 
did not at first seem pleased at their 
proximity to so restless an suditor as I 
proved to be. Be sure, I was eyer on 
the alert; and, regardful of Thomas's 
precepts, profoundly mindful of the 
exits and theentrancesof Mr Thatcher. 
Little repose did 1 allow my new 
acquaintances, for very jealons was I 
of the glances and encomiums they 
bestowed on every one but him who 
needed them the most. ** Look at his 

ait and figure, sir,” said I, beseech- 
ingly, as Thatcher walked along—- 
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most awkward and ungracefully, it 
cannot be denied. ‘ Look, sir,” I 
repeated, pulling at the sleeve of one.” 
** Dont,” replied my victim, harassed 
and annoyed in the extreme, “ do let 
me hear the play,” he added, re- 
duced almost to tears. What is re- 
fused to perseverance? Fortunately 
for me, my play-goers were modest 
and retired. They might, with great 
propriety, have recommended me to 
the notice of the constable; but they 
shunned publicity, and preferred sub- 
mission to the torture. Perhaps they 
did at last perceive a latent beauty in 
the martial bearing of the well-dressed 
Thatcher— perhaps it caught and 
struck them unawares. Suddenly, 
and at my instigation, they hailed his 
entrance with a burst of acclamation— 
a huge dravo—and then the audience, 
with one accord, burst into laughter. 
We repeated the experiment, but not 
with like success. Some cried for our 
expulsion—others, shame!—some gave 
dark hints about the watchman and 
the watch-house ; and not a few were 
for corporal punishment, and on the 
spot. My colleagues were silenced 
instantly—not so Thomas's faithful 
and infatuated confidant. In quiet 


reserve I held myself for the ap- 


proaching speech. It came. Poor 
Thatcher had but one friend in the 
house, but he made noise enough for 
fifty. There was a general commo- 
tion—loud signs of indignation—a 
dozen violent hands laid hold of me. 
«* Away with him—send him to the 
devil!” exclaimed one indignant party. 
“Make him remember it!” said 
another. ‘* Give the dog a bone!” 
interposed a third. I was held up in 
the air—the people made way that 
those who bore me might pass along 
freely; and, in a few minutes, I 
found myself in the street, half stupid 
from excitement, and from the cuffs 
and blows that had been gallantly 
dealt upon me in my progress. 

“* That’s pretty treatment, isn’t it ?” 
enquired a youthful voice, recalling me 
to consciousness. It was Ebenezer, 
the apprentice. “ That's the way 
they've treated me,” continued he, 
«since I was five years old. Now, I 
don’t look for any other.” 

“Did you see them then?” I 
asked. 

‘* Yes, I sat behind you in the pit, 
and, when they dragged you out, [ 
followed. You have had your share 
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to-day. I say, is that true what you 
said to my master ?” 

«© What ?” : 

**Oh, I heard you, every word! 
I was in the yard, emptying the aqua- 
fortis, all the time. If all’s true that 
you told him, he ought to be ashamed 
of himself for turning you out; but 
he’s got no feelings. None of ‘em 
have. It will be different this day 
two years.” 

«* ] suppose you will then be a free 
man.” 

“ No—not that exactly—though we 
shall all be free too. Ah! 1 know 
something.” 

“ Well, good-night, Ebenezer,” 
said I. 

“I say, stay a minute—do. Didn't 
I hear you say that you had broken 
your mother’s heart ?” 

“¢ What do you mean?” 

«* Well, didn’t I?—tell me,” said 
Ebenezer, quickly. 

‘‘ Something like it, perhaps,” I 
replied, “if you listened as closely as 
you confess to have done.” 

“‘I didn’t listen,” replied the boy. 
‘‘ The door was wide open, and any 
body might have heard you in the 
next street. You run away from your 
mother then?” 

“‘ No, I didn’t.” 

“ Well, but I run away—and, when 
mother died, they told me I broke 
her heart, and that running away had 
done it. Look here,” he continued, 
taking an old, discoloured letter from 
his pocket with a trembling hand. 
«Oh, I forgot!” he said, putting it 
back again, * it’s dark now—you can’t 
see to read it. But that’s what they 
said, and they have made me as 
miserable as a murderer.” 

«* How old are you, Ebenezer?” 

«I was fifteen last birth-day. Il 
run away two years ago. Wouldn’t 
you have done it? Mother was a 
widow, and had five girls besides me. 
She couldn’t carn enough to keep 
them, and I could get nothing to do. 
Now, I say, do tell me, was there any 
harm in my going off without a word, 
and leaving my share of the victuals 
to be divided amongst my sisters?” 

“ I don’t think there was.” 

« Well, I think not, too,” added 
Ebenezer, his young and sorrowful 
countenance assuming a sadder cast. 

At this moment a party of low rois- 
terly men approached us, singing, and 
exclaiming at the top of their voices. 
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I retired under the lighted portico of 
the theatre, and drew Ebenezer after 
me. The face of the boy was a strik- 
ing one. His features did not possess 
either beauty or perfection of form, 
but from their combination there 
sprung a sweet and plaintive expres- 
sion, that could not fail to touch your 
heart and win it. His complexion 
was dark, and of a temperament known 
by the term susceptible, marking, as 
it does, how alive and quick the 
hidden spirit is to affections from all 
external things. His hair was black, 
and twisted by nature into close round 
curls, wiry and strong, like the ne- 
gro’s. He had a small dark brown 
eye, and above it a pencilled brow, 
ingenuous and truthful. The eye was 
soft and melting when it spoke, and 
speak it did most movingly, oftener 
and more convincingly than the lips, 
which carried on their impending 
edges a weight of early woe. 

«© Why did you follow me from the 
theatre, Ebenezer?” I asked, when we 
were under cover of the portico. 

«© I don’t know exactly,” he replied. 
* Only I wanted you to tell me of 
your mother, and because I knew you 
were unhappy, like me. I didn’t like 


the way they treated you to-day. I 


don’t wonder at their ill-using me; 
that’s to be expected—but you are 
their relation, aint you?” 

“Well, Ebenezer—we have nothing 
to do but to submit to out lot, and to 
bear our troubles patiently.” ~ 

**Oh no! we needn’t though,” an- 
swered the boy with great vivacity, 
his liquid eye full of emotion, * no, 
we needn't. I know better.” 

“‘ If we do not, we shall only make 
our condition worse.” 

*¢ No, we sha’n’t do that either,” he 
continued. “ I say, did you ever hear 
of the New Moral World?’ lama 
member of that.” 

*¢ Indeed!” 

«Yes, and in two years you'll find 
things very different. —I can’t tell you 
how it all is; Mr Rational can ; but I 
know this—we shall all be very com- 
fortably off in the New World—the 
poor are to be rich, and the rich are 
to behave themselves. We are to be 
united, and love one another, and the 
subscription’s only sixpence a week.” 

‘* I never heard of this.” 

« Oh, it’s quite true, you may de- 
pend upon it. Have you ever heard 
of Juggernot ?” 
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** IT have read about it.” 

‘¢ Well, that’s where Mr Chaser will 
go, and all the hard-working masters. 
Mr Rational says there’s no hard work 
at all in the new world—that one day 
in the week is enough for a man’s 
support, and we are only to work for 
ourselves. I am to be a nature's 
noble.” 

“« A what!” 

«s A nature’s noble. A nobleman, 
you know—a great man, with plenty 
of money and carriages. My instincts 
are to be allowed to show themselves.” 

«*T never heard of this before, 
Ebenezer.” 

‘¢ I daresay not,” replied the boy. 
‘“‘ Mr Rational says, that in the old 
world it’s all force and fraud, and the 
light of truth is put out with a priestly 
extinguisher. I wish you would be- 
come a member. You would find out 
directly what your nature is, and then 
all your troubles would be put an end 
to.” 

Poor Ebenezer spoke with much 
earnestness on this curious topic. The 
subject was, in truth, novel to his lis- 
tener, nor did he seem himself to 
comprehend it in all its bearings, and 
with that conviction and power which 
were necessary to render it perfectly 
intelligible. The lad was unfortu- 
nate in life. He had no goodly heri- 
tage—the lines had not fallen unto 
him in pleasant places: adim shadow 
of future good had been placed before 
his sanguine and excitable spirit—a 
prospect of happiness such as be had 
never dreamt of, and without waiting 
to enquire into the reality and truth 
of its pretensions, he enjoyed the pro- 
mise at once, and with a delight and 
assurance that could not have been 
increased by the surest possession. 
Such, before I parted with him for the 
evening, I gathered to be the condi- 
tion of the susceptible boy. Language 
similar to the above he continued to 
reiterate. He spoke of the great 
cause of the suffering poor until his 
eyes filled with water ; and cf his re- 
vered master, Mr Rational, he made 
mention in terms of praise that had 
no limit. The gods and demigods of 
old, and the saints of a later date, were 
mean company for the benevolent pa- 
triarch of the New Moral World. He 
was quite sure that I shouid be well 
off and comfortable in the new state 
of things, and that I could do nothing 
better than become a disciple. “ He 
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was a disciple,” he said, “and if I 
would meet him to-morrow night after 
he was done work, he would show me 
his ticket of admission and his medal.” 
There was a mixture of vehemence 
and artlessness in the manner of poor 
Ebenezer that was not to be resisted ; 
but, independently of these, it was not 
difficult to create in my depressed bo- 
som an interest in any cause where I 
might look to find the seeds of my own 
future prosperity. I consented to 
meet Ebenezer on the following eyen- 
ing at an earlier hour, and on the same 
spot. He would then conduct me to 
the abode of Mr Rational, and from 
that gentleman himself I should learn 
the exact amount of relief that was 
about to be showered upon the be- 
lievers in the new creed, the members 
of “the New Moral World.” 1 ac- 
companied the lad to the street in 
which he lived, and then returned im- 
mediately to my own temporary home. 
Thomas was sitting over his fire, and 
smoking his pipe—he looked discon- 
certed and unhappy. The arrival of 
travellers had frustrated his benevo- 
lent intention, and he had not been 
able to reach the theatre. ‘It’s al- 
ways the way,” said Thomas, express- 
ing himself tritely but profoundly, as 


most persons do similarly situated ; ‘if 
Lhadn't wanted to go out, here I might 
have sat for ever before a job had 
walked into the yard—but because I 
did, there’s just been one continual 


shower. Well, what luck for poor 
Thatcher ?” 

I narrated at full length my expe- 
rience at the theatre. 

Thomas shook his head slowly and 
despondingly. ‘Is it possible:’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ They have raised a par- 
ty against him, as sure as J ama ostler: 
who'd have suspected it? The public 
press will give him the last kick to- 
morrow morning, and Thatcher will 
be a soger and a supernumery from 
this night forrards. There's genius 
crushed!" Thomas became low-spi- 
rited, and, although we sat together 
for an hour or two after my return, 
there was no moving him to any thing 
like cheerfulness and social enjoyment. 
Thatcher's failure, which he looked 
upon as consummated in my expulsion, 
fastened upon him, to use his own ex- 
pressive words, ** like Old Bailey pin- 
ions, and he was quite at a stand-still.” 

Very civil was Mr Thomas, but 
very sorrowful, 
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I once oyerheard two beggars dis- 
cussing their separate states—compar- 
ing the results of all their wanderings, 
A few passages in their conversation 
were worthy of remark; they indi- 
cated the meditative and brooding 
spirit of man, neither crippled nor fro- 
zen beneath the cold rags of lean men- 
dicity. The mendicants had with- 
drawn themselves from the public 
street, and were planted against a 
dusky brick wall that enclosed the 
garden of «% great nobleman—one of 
the green spots of London, upon which 
the city-pent hoy was wont to stare 
wouderingly, dreaming the while of 
paradive ; one almsman was old, and 
eaned upon a staff—his companion 
was middle-aged—both were sickly- 
looking. 

** | don’t agree with you, Roger,” 
said the younger beggar; “it’s with 
the first blush of morning that hope 
revives and life looks promising again. 
When I wake up, I feel confident and 
fresh, and something supports me 
inwardly that’s as stout as this good 
wall. 1 have no doubts or fears, but 
I feel as certain of luck as though I 
was rolling about in yonder carriage. 
It takes some hours to disappoint me 
and make me desperate, and when 
disappointment and desperation do 
come, it’s not ail at once, but gra- 
dually and gradually, like the twilight 
and the night, as I have seen them on 
a large common, creeping and craw- 
ling along, taking the place of sun- 
shine. I don’t give way till night and 
darkness come, and then it’s true I 
am very wretched indeed. But sleep 
cures me again, and I rise next morn- 
ing as strong as ever, and as ready to 
trust fortune as though the jade had 
not jilted me since the day I first 
trusted her, many years ago.” 

** You are a sanguine man, Jacob,” 
answered the elder one, “and you have 
not lived long enough to get your 
blood quieted and calmed; depend 
upon it, what I said is true. For us 
beggars there is no happiness in the 
broad day; cuffs and cruel words, 
and the prospect of the cage. It’s 
miserable work! When I was as 
young as youare, it was just when night 
came on that my spirits revived; and 
I took courage, and hoped and be- 
lieved in the kindness of the day that 
was yet unborn; but the sun rose, 
and I drooped again; for the day 
looked like all the rest, and it proved 
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just as cruel and deceitful. Now my 
heart is moved neither night nor day ; 
and I have lost all the enjoyment that 
I used to feel, expecting and hoping 
from one hour to another. There’s 
but one time when I feel myself excit- 
ed as I used to be when I was confi- 
dent and young, and very strange ex- 
citement it is too. I mean, Jacob, 
when I am asleep and dreaming. It 
is a gay time that for beggars, and 
the only time in this world when they 
get the advantage. I have often 
dreamt that I was a king, when I 
dare say the king himself was dream- 
ing that he was a beggar; and who 
was the happiest man then, I should 
like to know! Give me twelve hours’ 
sleep, and golden dreams all the while; 
I care for nothing else.” 

I have never forgotten the reason- 
ing of my philosophic mendicants. 
Strikingly it presented itself to my 
memory when | rose from Thomas’s 
poor but hospitable bed, elastic and 
full of belief, How exactly did my 


own impulses coincide with those of 
Jacob! Hoy, in spite of the unrelent- 
ing reality of my situation—in the 
very teeth of disappointment and 
abandonment—my easily-moyed heart 
rose and expanded at the sight of the 
bare floor, dappled here and there 


with dancing sunlight! If, on the 
preceding evening, in place of an 
aching brain, tossed with fierce alarms, 
I had deposited on my pillow a mind 
peace-sustained and tranquillized by 
firm assurances, there would have 
been a ground now for hilarity—a 
motive and a reason for the confidence 
that inspired me with gladness, and 
urged me to activity. Thomas bustled 
about his work—every hand in the 
house was busy—every creature in 
the street was moving. Sunshine was 
with them all—lighting up their paths, 
illuminating their contented cheeks— 
blessing and adorning industry with 
grace and beauty borrowed from the 
skies. How petty looked my troubles 
in the midst of all! How evident it 
seemed, during the brief period of 
a dazzled fancy, that they were soon 
to end; and that the object of my 
life was now to he obtained, if I 
would only walk abroad and seek 
it diligently. Walk abroad | did. 
Every street and alley of the town 
I searched and scoured for employ- 
ment. The brisk morning inspired 
me with confidence, and with a bold- 
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ness at which I have since mar- 
velled. I visited the inhabitants— 
first imploring, and at length demand- 
ing, some post of business, however 
poor, however humble. “* Heaven!” | 
exclaimed, as I found myself wander- 
ing from house to house, heaping de- 
feat upon defeat, mortification upon 
mortification, ‘ this is incredible. 
Surely there must be many, like my- 
self, seeking, as [ am now, the means 
of life, and they must obtain it too, or 
starve and die—as I shall soon. What 
an amount of misery is there then of 
which the world knows nothing, and 
for which it cares as little! But no, 
it cannot be; there is, there must.-be, 
some broad avenue to success, and I 
have missed and lost it.” I continued 
steadily my ineffectual pursuit. Failure 
accompanied me throughout. Winter 
was in my heart again. Hope, bird 
of passage as she is, flew from the 
bleak spot, and sought a warmer home. 
She left me depressed and beaten down 
in spirit, aud then I knew how | had 
warmed and nestled in my bosom a 
fluttering and inconstant charmer. I 
returned to the public-house. Already 
was my foot upon the ladder which 
conducted to the loft, when a sicken- 
ing sense of shame prevented my fur- 
ther progress. How could 1 askk— 
accept a pittance from the kind 
stranger? Could I, without a blush— 
could I again partake of the food 
which his hard labour scarcely en- 
abled him to provide for his own sup- 
port? No,I could not, would not do 
it, and I retreated instantly. I pass- 
ed into the next street Jest Thomas 
might be about, and, seeing me, sus- 
pect that I was lingering near the 
house in expectation of a further in- 
vitation from him. It was a quiet 
street, and afforded me an opportunity 
for meditation. Little speculation 
needs the outcast and the beggar. I 
resolyed to pass the coming night un- 
der the broad sky, because I had not 
where to Jay my head. I had never 
before spent a night in the open streets, 
It was a novel and a curjous proce- 
dure, and might afford me instruction 
and amusement. God help me! To 
what shifts must griping necessity re- 
duce that poor soul that soothes itself 
with such expedients for knowledge 
and entertainment! At the corner of 
the street through which I walked, 
almost the only passenger, there stood 
the shop of a pawnbroker, I had 
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passed it very often. I had looked 
into its window time after time, re- 
maining there for many minutes to- 
gether, for want of better occupation ; 
but the place and its transactions had 
suggested nothing to my strained and 
weary mind. Approaching the shop 
for the twentieth time, I remarked a 
young woman crossing the road and 
hastening towards it. She was neatly 
dressed in a faded but still clean 
silk gown, and a small befitting bon- 
net, which was drawn closely to her 
face. She tripped along with short 
and rapid steps, looking neither to 
the right nor left, and, arriving at the 
shop, hurried anxiously into it. My 
curiosity was raised, and I watched 
her from the window. A _ bundle 
was in her hand; tremulously she 
untied it, and drew from it a coat, 
black and little worn. Her lips 
and every feature moved as she 
addressed a young man who fixed 
his eyes keenly upon her, taking at 
the same moment the coat from her 
hand, and holding it up at its full 
length. Then the man smiled and 
shook his head. Her own fell, and 
she drew a handkerchief from her 
‘ pocket that I thought was bedrenched 
with tears—but this was my own 
fancy. My warm breath had mois- 
tened and darkened the window—I 
removed the vapour, the handker- 
chief had not been unfolded, it was 
very white, and, as yet, tearless. 
Then the shopkeeper placed the coat 
before her, closed his arms, and looked 
still more rudely into her downcast 
face. He spoke a few words which, 
of course, I could not hear ; but which 
his emphatic gestures, like a good dic- 
tionary, enabled me to translate. 
There was no doubt of his meaning. 
He had refused to advance another 
shilling on the pledge. The young 
woman made a brief answer—a few 
shillings were extracted from a drawer 
and spread upon the counter. The 
pawner could scarcely take them up 
for agitation, but having secured them 
with her shaking fingers, she tottered 
from the shop more confused than 
when she came to it. She passed me 
quickly, enabling me to catch a glance 
of a most fair and melancholy visage. 
She turned the corner of the street— 
I followed and observed her. She 
rested against a post—again the same 
white handkerchief was in request—I 
could not be mistaken now—she filled 
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it with her tears. I followed still the 
young and gentle sufferer ; with rigo- 
rous care she dried her eyes and wiped 
her cheek, and then moved quickly 
into a second street. ‘* Sad, sad,’’ 
thought I, “ must be her history!” 
Arriving ata baker’s shop, she stopped, 
looked for a moment in, then entered. 
There sat, awaiting her appearance, 
an emaciated figure—a tall and sickly- 
looking man, as old perhaps as she, 
and once, no doubt, as fair. He 
placed a penny on the counter—bowed 
to the mistress of the shop, and took 
the sorrowing woman’s proffered arm ; 
he breathing hard and painfully, and 
coughing with every little effort— 
she, for the sake of her dear charge, 
burying her tears beneath her'smiles, 
and turning these encouragingly upon 
him, arm in arm they issued slowly 
from the shop. It wasa task for one, 
at least, to find the street’s extremity. 
I waited till they reached it, then 
losing sight of them, | returned with- 
out delay to the public-house. The 
ostler was busy in the yard. In- 
structed by what J had witnessed, I 
mounted the ladder unperceived by 
any one, and took a garment from the 
box of clothes which I had carried to 
the loft on the preceding night. I ran 
to the pawnbroker’s, and pledged it for 
a crown. ‘To appease my hunger I 
purchased bread, which I devoured in 
the street; then I bought some meat, 
which, with returning confidence and 
cheerfulness of heart, I speedily con- 
veyed to Thomas. He expressed his 
displeasure when I exhibited my offer- 
ing, but I saw that he was pleased 
that I presented it. The motive 
of the gift gratified the man, who loved 
to look upon the better side of human 
nature. He pressingly renewed his 
invitation; I was freed from the gra- 
ting shackles of obligation, and I did 
not hesitate to accept it. The satis- 
faction which I received from the fresh 
and unlooked-for possession of com- 
fort—from the certainty of another 
night’s rest, produced a happy reac- 
tion—a powerful and sudden transfor- 
mation of feeling, at once agreeable 
and cheering. Thomas made tea. He 
had shortly before paid a visit of 
condolence to the unfortunate Mr 
Thatcher. Once and again he mourned 
over the fate of that gentleman, and 
furthermore expressed his decided 
conviction, that his histrionic friend 
only waited for a convenient opportu- 
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nity to remove himself from this great 
scene of trouble, ‘‘ where,” continued 
Thomas, “as the play has it, ¢ all the 
world’s a stage, and all the men and 
women merely passengers.” He had 
never seen a man so cut up in all his 
life before, and he didn’t wonder at it ; 
for the eyes of the public were on him, 
and he must be a terror to himself 
wherever he went. I consoled my 
host, and bade him cherish better 
thoughts. 

«‘ It was very kind of me,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘to talk in that way; but 
Thatcher’s case was one of those 
wholesale miseries that didn’t admit of 
any hope whatever. Some men were 
ruined in public, some in private. Now 
Thatcher was smashed every way.” 

Thomas continued to talk in this 
mournful strain until the hour of my 
appointment with Ebenezer approach- 
ed, and I rose to depart. - 

«‘ Don’t be late,” said Thomas, in a 
supplicating tone. ‘ This business 
has made me very nervous. As long 
as Iam doing something I don’t care, 
but sitting alone sets me moping, and 
going into the tap below is worse than 
all. Get back as quick as you can— 


there’s a good fellow!” 
I pledged my word to return in 


good time to supper. Thomas fol- 
lowed me to the gate, and there, putting 
his hands morosely into his pockets, 
solemnly declared that it was a perfect 
madness for him to think of going up 
stairs again, and so he shouldn’t at- 
tempt it, but he’d just keep company 
with the horses ‘till I came home. 
Thus speaking, he opened the stable- 
door and walked into it, a lump of 
spiritless matter. 

I arrived at the portico of the 
theatre before the appointed hour, but 
Ebenezer was already waiting for me. 
He was now cleaner and better dressed 
than I had found him at our previous 
meeting. His face had been recently 
washed, and much rubbing had brought 
upon it a glossy brightness. It was 
highly coloured too, partly by nature, 
but chiefly by excitement. His soft 
dark eye glanced with delight when I 
approached him, and his young lips 
quivered with an over-eagerness to 
welcome me. [looked upon him with 
admiration. It was a face that would 
have graced a prince. With my mind's 
eye, and in my age, I revert to him 
with sadness ; for I have lived to wit- 
ness, as a common sight, the cruel fate 
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of genius beating through the straits 
of poverty—its early power and pro- 
mise, its rapid wreck and ruin. 

“IT haven’t much time,” said the 
boy, greeting me. ‘1 must be at 
home againit anhour. I was obliged 
to tell a falsehood to get out at all.” 

‘‘Then you did wrong, Ebenezer,” 
I replied, ‘*and you may be sure no 
good will come of it.” 

“‘T couldn’t help it,” returned the 
boy, blushing as he spoke. ‘If I had 
said that I was coming to you, they 
would have kept me in the house. 
They do nothing but make game of 
you, and call you names,” 

«* Ebenezer,” said I, sincerely in- 
terested in the welfare of the ardent 
apprentice, “listen seriously to what I 
say. A lie is the first temptation that 
the devil puts before us, when he has 
resolved upon our destruction. A very 
pleasing temptation it is to many, but 
it is fatal to all. It was when I 
brought myself to write an unwarrant- 
able falsehood to my mother, that 
greater offences committed against her 
seemed hardly offences at all. They 
do say that lying is the criminal’s al- 
phabet, and that nothing is easierthan 
to become a robber or a murderer, 
after you have once uttered a delibe- 
rate lie without a pang or a blush.” 

‘¢ Well, let us go to Mr Rational 
now,” answered Ebenezer, uneasy and 
restlessin his manner. ‘I am ready,” 
I replied, and we walked together in 
silence. I thought the youth had 
grown sullen. We had proceeded 
some distance, when he stopped and 
looked up at me. He was crying. 
«It’s all very well what you say,” 
he exclaimed, sobbing, “and I can’t 
help it if you think so bad of me. But 
what was I todo? I had promised to 
meet you, and they would have hin- 
dered me.” 

‘¢ It would have been wiser to break 
your word with me, Ebenezer, than 
your faith with God. Don’t ery so, 
boy. The people are observing us, 
and they will think that I am ill-treat- 
ing you. And do not suppose that I 
am a hypocrite, preaching what I can- 
not practise, for the sake of being 
thought better than yourself. I have 
been wicked, very wicked, and I 
would have you avoid the rock upon 
which I have foundered. I can have 
no object in view but your own hap- 
piness, in thus speaking to you.” 

** Well, but you don’t think,” he 
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ediitifiued earnestly, * that bécatse I 
told master a lie this once, that I shall 
turn out such a character, do you? 
I doti’t feel as if I should, and yet peo- 
ple wouldii’t say so if it wasn’t trie.” 

‘‘ Be careful for the future, Ebe- 
nezer,’”’ I replied, ** and watch your- 
self narrowly. If we are satisfied that 
we have dotie wrong, and are sorry 
for it, our very faults often prove our 
best counséllors and friends.” 

I hardly knew what to say to miti- 
gate the pain which my reproof had 
inflicted. The heart of the apprentice 
Was as sensitive as a girl’s. A touch 
would set it gushing. 

_ We reached at length the abode of 
Mr Rational. The great and good 
man dwelt as far as possible from the 

enizens of the old immoral world. 
He occupied the attic of a very high 
house, situated in a street of very 
humble pretensions. Ebenezer waited 
an instant at the street door, to ar- 
range his Sunday's dress, which had 
become disordered in our progress, 
wiped his face briskly with a blue cot- 
ton handkerchief, asked meif he look- 
ed as if he had been erying, and, upon 
receiving my assurance that the small- 
est vestige of a tear had not been left 


behind, he mounted the scraper at the 
door, and pulled at a lofty bell with 


all his might and main. A friendly 
understanding amongst the numerous 
lodgers in this establishment, render- 
éd it incumbent upon Ebenezer to re- 
peat this operation six distinct and se- 
veral times. With my assistance he 
Was enabled to complete the work, 
and after some little necessary delay, 
We obtained admittance. The door 
was opened by a lad about fifteen 
years of age; his singular behaviour 
did not permit me to take any 
but a very hasty glance at him. He 
drew the latch of the door violently 
aside—the door flew wide open—and 
he himself flew up stairs like an arrow 
from a bow. I looked at Ebenezer 
for an explanation. ‘* It’s all right,” 
said he, guessing my meaning. ‘ We 
must go up stairs—Mr Rational’s at 
his supper, and he’s very angry if Jem’s 
out of the way, for he don't like wait- 
ing upon himself.” « Oh, very well,” 
was my reply, and then Ebenezer set 
out on his journey, and I followed 
him, and after the lapse of a period 
something short of an hour, and after 
undergoing a fatigue, which he who 
ascends Mont Blanc may understand 
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—wwe réathed thé distinguished chati- 
bet, holding within its walls the fu- 
ture purifier of the world and géneral 
regenerator of mankind. There he 
sat, 4 rump steak broiled to a charih 
before him—a savoury morsel on his 
fork, revelling in gravy —pickled uniotis 
at his side—there he sat, a hard and 
musculous man, fifty years of age at 
most, six feet three at least. High 
cheekbones, large eyes, thick nose, 
broad chest, tremendous mouth, and 
sandy head of hair—frizzled—all 
united to impress me with an over- 
powering awe, and “ to give the world 
assurance of & man.” The youth 
who had answered the six peals of the 
bell stood behind the giant’s chair, 
a satellite scarce recognizable in the 
presence of that huge terrestrial body. 
In the corner of the room I perceived 
a gold-headed stick—club rather— 
about a foot higher than the waiting 
boy, no doubt a flexible twig in the 
grasp ofits massive owner. The gold, 
or gilt, or brass mounting of the stick 
stood in gareish, contrast with every 
other article in the room, which cer- 
tainly was as scantily supplied with 
the understood conveniences of life 
as any receptacle for man could be, 
short of his last and narrowest. Eben- 
ezer had doffed his hat, and put his 
hair in order, before he ventured to 
ascend a stair, so oppressed was he 
with reverential fear or love. Under 
the eye of the renovator he literally 
quailed, and it was with difficulty that 
he found words to effect my introduc- 
tion. Brandy and water, strong and 
hot, did Mr Rational imbibe to his 
contentment, not to say satiety. One 
long and crowning draught he swal- 
lowed as Ebenezer spoke on my be- 
half, then placing the glass quite 
empty on the table, and breathing 
thickly through his nose, he unclosed 
his lips again, roaring like Stentor. 

«* What,” he exclaimed in a voice 
which, but for the brandy and water 
that had made it hoarse, and redu- 
ced its volume, would at once have 
brought the roof upon us. “ What, 
Ebenezer, another deluded native of 
the immoral world! Has he come 
with his heart in his hand, and his 
hand in his pocket—has he come to 
draw the milk of knowledge from the 
moral paps of the harmonious re- 
former?” 

Ebenezer made the great teacher 
understand that I was a very wretch- 
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ed individual, and that having been 
spurned by my relativés, I had tome 
td him for comfort and advice. 

« Ah, ha!” cried Mr Rational, iti a 
tone of sarcasm, that trilled most un- 
pléasantly on the tympatium, “ the 
old thing—stopping up the instincts 
of your nature, dnd be d——d to 
them. Now, I tell you, young man,” 
he continued getting very angry, “ if 
the instincts of yout nature compel 
you to think and feel as yoti do think 
and feel—who, I should like to know; 
has any right to prevent your feeling 
and thinking as strotigly as you please? 
Every body miist have liberty to act 
in accordance with the dictates of his 
nature—Some more btatidy and wa- 
ter, Jem—then every body shall speak 
truth without mystery, truth without 
error; truth without fear. Truth will 
produce love, and love every thing 
else that’s desirable—and this is the 
millennium.” 

Ebenezer followed the speaker with 
a countenance glowing with admira- 
tion and delight. To me, I confess, 
he was not exactly intelligible. The 
size of his person, and the vehemence 
of his matiner, iuclined me to regard 
him as somebody, but I could attach 
no suitable ideas to his mysterious 
words. Jem soon returned with the 
brandy and water, placed it before 
the Regenerator, and retired behind 
the chair as before. Mr Rational 
quaffed, smacked his lips, belched im- 
politely, and proceeded. 

‘© J don’t blame you, my boy,” he 
said, shaking his head—* quite the re- 
verse. I pity you, now that you have 
become unbearable to yourself through 
your false principles, aud your igno- 
rance. You have lived under the old 
system till you can stand the heart- 
hardening, the mind-softening pro- 
cess no longer, atid you want to re- 
pose under—under the—give me the 
book, Jem"—Jem produced a dirty 
dog-cared volume, which Mr Ra- 
tional opened, and resumed, reading 
from it as follows—* under the leafy 
shades of the real tree of knowledge, 
situated im the garden of Paradise, 
where nian adorns himself with the 
fig-leaf of intelligence: the tree where 
wealth grows tipoti the branches, and 
War ceases even amongst the cater. 
pillats, and virtue comes from the sap 
and vital juieé; where you see Pan- 
demoniuim, the old world, in the dis- 
tance, swallowed up into nothing ; 
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and wheéteé yeu shall enjoy yourself 
fot ever; and some time after, in the 
increasing happiness of your children, 
if you are fathers of families.” 

No one attempted to check the flow 
of eloquence. 

“No!” exclaimed Mr Rational, im- 
bibing a /eetle drop more, and striking 
the table with his knuckles, * there 
isn’t—it’s no good hiding the matter— 
there isn’t no glory, there isn’t no 
power, there isn’t no love in that 
miserable, ignorant, and disunited 
beast—Maii! Look at France—look 
at Spain—look at Portugal—look at 
Italy—look at Poland. Aint you dis- 
gusted yet? Well, then, look at Tur- 
key—look at Russia—look at Persia 
—look at India—look at China—look 
at ’em all, one at a time, and then all 
together. Read what the books say 
of’em. Read the papers. Can you 
bear it? Aint they all in excite- 
ment? Aint they feeling the neces- 
sity of something? What is it they 
feel? What are they excited about? 
I can tell you, and I will—but pay 
your subscription like a new moral 
creature—learn wisdom, and walk as 
a nobleman into the superior state of 
human existence.” 

Fielding observes, that there is a 
class of men whom experience only, 
and not their own natures, must in- 
form that there are such things as 
deceit and hypocrisy in the world, 
and who, consequently, are not at 
five-and-twenty as difficult to be im- 
posed upon as the oldest and most 
subtle. It is true that | had not passed 
the last two years of my life without 
deriving some knowledge from the 
sharp practice to which I had been 
exposed ; but the experience which I 
had collected had rather skimmed 
and irritated the surface of my sys- 
tem than entered potently and bene- 
ficialiy into its centre. I had endured 
the whipping of the master: had I 
not felt the smarts? But mine was 
not yet the wisdom dearly purchased 
with the punishment. Mr Rational 
was, to all intents and purposes, in- 
toxicated ; that is to say, if he had 
not arrived at that extreme point at 
which drunkenness, placing its wretch- 
ed victim in horrid stupefaction, leaves 
him in a plight which the vilest ani- 
mal that crawls might contemplate 
with triumph ; if he had not reached 
this honourable climax, he had safely 
gained that only less pitiable condi- 
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tion in which reason, tumbled from 
her seat, is content to bow and minis- 
ter to folly that usurps it. I could 
not fail to be conscious of his state. 
For half an hour he continued. to 
preach in the above mazy style, fill- 
ing up the very small gaps of repose 
with hot infuriating liquor; becoming, 
as it was natural he should become, 
more violent and more incoherent 
with every fresh imbibition. I had 
seen enough to be satisfied, and as 
the moment for Ebenezer’s return 
homeward drew near, I was glad to 
remind him of the terms upon which 
he had received permission to come 
abroad. It was difficult, I thought, 
to conceive how the inspired bac- 
chanal or madman could obtain so 
firm a fastening upon the mind and 
feelings of this boy. The more the 
large man raved, the brighter gleam- 
ed his eye, the more absorbed were 
all his faculties in the consideration 
of the speaker. Turning towards 


him for the purpose of hinting that it 
was time to depart, I beheld his lips 
moving in a dumb attempt to repeat 
the incongruous sounds of the untired 
ranter ; and when I touched and pull- 
ed him, he was as insensible to my 


application as a stone might be, or as 
the gold-headed stick was, quietly re- 
posing in the corner. Finding no 
means of moving the rapt boy, I re- 
solved at least to take my own depar- 
ture, and walking towards the door 
with that object, I called loudly to 
Ebenezer, informing him of my in- 
tention. 

‘* Not yet;’’ roared out Mr Ra- 
tional, ‘listen to the demonstratable 
truth. Why will you bea bigot? Come 
here, come here,” he continued coax- 
ing me towards him; ‘ must you go? 
must you go 2” said he more tenderly, 
and grasping my hand. ‘Do wait a 
little—only a little till I've spoken 
about marriage and divorce—durable 
affections—pleasure and enjoyment— 
love and separation—marry who you 
like—three months’ notice turn her 
off—marry somebody else—permanent 
happy union. Oh, listen to this’— 
Ebenezer’s attention had been loosed 
by the regenerator’s diversion from 
the main oration. I took the oppor- 
tunity to remonstrate with him, and to 
inform Mr Rational seriously, that 
neither of us could, with propriety, 
remain any longer—‘*Cometo-morrow 
then,”’ exclaimed the gentleman, pinch- 
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ing my wrist with a force that made 
refusal dangerous. ‘‘ Come to-morrow 
morning and hear the rest.” —Again 
the wrist was most affectionately press- 
ed and the promise extorted. With 
some difficulty I escaped from the 
room, and afterwards from the house, 
in possession of Ebenezer. 

*¢ Get home, Ebenezer,” I said, as 
soon as we reached the street. ‘ Get 
home, for heaven’s sake! Keep your- 
self out of trouble, and avoid these 
scenes for the future.” 

«¢ What do you think of him ?” en- 
quired the apprentice, regardless of 
my advice. “Is he not a wonderful 
man ?” 

‘¢ He’s mad drunk,” I answered. 

‘* Ohno! he’s not,” returned he. « I 
have seen him so before. He is always 
excited when new members come to 
him, and he says it’s because he feels 
so for their unhappy lot. I wish you 
had waited a little longer. He was 
just coming to it, and then you would 
have heard all about the poor, and 
what is to be done for them. But 
you'll go to-morrow—won’t you?” 

“© Yes, Ebenezer, because l have en- 
gaged to do so, but not with any hope 
of reaping benefit from my visit. Ido 
not suppose that I shall see you again. 
There is nothing to be done for me in 
Birmingham. I shall try my fortune 
once more in London. God bless 
you!” 

We were standing opposite the 
dwelling-house of his master. Much 
against my will, he had prevailed upon 
me to accompany him hither. 

«¢ Wait a moment,” said Ebenezer, 
‘don’t go just yet—I feel so wretched. 
It seems as if I had known you sucha 
time. Do you know I haven’t another 
acquaintance in the whole of the place? 
I mean one that I can talk to. I say, 
I have a good mind to run away with 
you. They'd never find me in Lon- 
don. I think I should rise and make 
a fortune there. I'll speak to Mr 
Rational about it.” 

**Be grateful, Ebenezer,” said I, 
** that you have a roof over your head, 
and daily bread accompanying your 
daily labour. It is hard enough to be 
forced as I am into the streets. You 
would be mad to rush into them. 
Starvation awaits you there. Now, 
good-night ; your time has elapsed. 
Look, there’s a light at the window.” 

«©O yes! I know; they are going 
to prayers, Never mind that; but 
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tell me, if Mr Rational gets a situation 
for you, won’t you wait in Birming- 
ham then? You may as well do that 
as go toLondon. I wish you would.” 

“If he or any man, Ebenezer, will 
furnish me with employment, you 
shall find how eagerly 1 will accept it. 
We shall see to-morrow. Go home. 
I am sure they will be angry with 
you. Good-night.” 

He did not answer,.and I moved 
gently on. I was half afraid that he 
would insist upon accompanying me 
at last. He remained silent for a 
minute, and then he called loudly after 
me. 

“Stay. Come back for a minute ; 
only one minute. Perhaps,” he add- 
ed, running up to me, “ I sha’n’t see 
you again, after all. Search your 
pocket, and see if you haven't a keep- 
sake. I have got a medal that was 
given to father when he was a soldier. 
You shall take it to remember me; 
and what will you give me for your 
sake ?” 

I had about me an old leathern 
purse—empty, of course—I begged 
that he would by all means accept 
it; and wished that it were in my 
power to offer him something better, 
or even that with a better recommen- 
dation. 

‘“¢ The value’s nothing,” he rejoined. 
‘Father's medal isn’t worth much ; 
but don’t lose it on that account, for 
you'll forget me directly if you do. 
Can you write?” 

I answered in the affirmative. 

«« Well, I am learning to write too; 
and in two months, master says that 
I shall be able to read writing as well 
as any one. Oh, dowrite me a letter 
in two months, and then Ill answer 
it! That's the way with all friends.” 

“I will endeavour to doso. But, 
Ebenezer, I implore you to go home. 
You will be punished, and I shall be 
unhappy, knowing that I have been 
the cause of it. You have nothing 
more to say ?”’ 

“* Oh yes, I have,” he replied; * 1 
have a great deal on my heart, but 
it’s all confused, and I sha’n’t think of 
it properly till you are gone ; and then 
one thing after another comes into my 
head, as they did last night, and I 
hate myself because I didn’t recollect 
them when you were here. Ah, there! 
one thing now,” he exclaimed, taking 
me by the sleeve, “I have just thought 
of it. You said you told your mother 
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a falsehood, and then you never con- 
sidered any thing wrong’ afterwards. 
Do tell me all about it.” 

I was in the act of excusing my- 
self from complying with this request, 
which I saw would lead to enquiries 
that could not be answered in a night, 
when the sudden opening of Mr Cha- 
ser’s door, and the appearance of that 
gentleman himself, gave a violent im- 
pulse to my legs that was not to be 
opposed, hzd opposition been desi- 
rable, and which effectually and for 
ever separated me from the interroga- 
tories of the anxious apprentice. 

Early on the following morning I 
returned to the lodging of Mr Rational. 
I had little inclination for a second 
interview with this offensive indivi- 
dual; but, having promised Ebenezer 
to wait upon him, I was afraid to 
keep away—afraid lest the uninformed 
boy, dwelling, as our nature prompts 
the best of us, rather upon the evil 
than the good of men, might suffer 
more injury to observe me failing in 
one particular, than derive benefit 
from an attentive listening to all my 
previous admonitions. I set out ac- 
cordingly — unprepared, indeed, for 
much that was to follow. Mr Ra- 
tional was sitting in his attic as be- 
fore—the deformed transformed. 
Every appearance of excitement and 
inebriety had departed from his coun- 
tenance. It wore a serious expres- 
sion, and the repose that accompanies 
habitual study and contemplation. It 
seemed the fit and natural expression 
of that enormous bulk. I had yet to 
learn the moral teacher’s powers of 
appropriation. He welcomed me 
with cordiality, and beckoned me to 
aseat. He made no mention of my 
previous visit, but referred to Ebe- 
nezer in the tenderest terms. ‘* He 
was a boy,” said he, “might win a 
stranger’s heart, and he was inclined 
already towards me for the sake of 
that sweet lad.” There was a home- 
liness in his mode of speech and in 
his utterance, that betokened him a 
man risen from the lower ranks of life, 
devoid of education; but, in his sober 
hours, he could display a vivid elo- 
quence and a force of diction that 
polished minds might envy. Very soon 
I ceased to wonder that the confiding, 
tendril heart of Ebenezer had clung 
so trustingly around this oak. He 
spoke to me of the infirmity of man ; 
bewailed humanity’s hard lot, and de- 
B 
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siring, as I thought, to excuse the 
proceedings of the previous night, he 
touched upon the various aberrations 
to which the mightiest intellects are 
prone. “ But, my young friend, what 
should this teach us ?” he continued— 
what, but that we are living in igno- 
rance, in misery, and in sin; in the 
midst of evils encouraged and in- 
creased by the falsest institutions that 
the foulest error could devise—insti- 
tutions founded when the mind itself 
was crudeand inexperienced—founded 
in utter ignorance of our great moral 
nature. We know little of this na- 
ture; we are deceived respecting it. 
Our notions are irrational—we are 
imperfect, inconsistent beings. His- 
tory tells us this. The history of man 
is the history of lies, deceit, fights, 
robberies, and murders. Man has 
striven against man; brother has 
fought against brother — poverty, 
crime, and misery, have been the 
consequence — virtue and happiness 
have been unknown. What do you 
say to the man who, regardless of 
reward and personal advancement, 
comes in strength to destroy the bane- 
ful system, to raze the pestilent insti- 
tutions, and to build up a new system 
and new institutions, founded on the 


immutable, unfailing, and discovered 
laws of nature—a system, from which, 
as water from the mountain spring, 
gush love, riches, charity, happiness, 
moral and intellectual perfection. I 
can effect this change, and I come to 
do it in the broad day, and in the sight 


of a deluded people. A system,” he 
added with energy, “that shall close 
the reign of ignorance, of violence, and 
warfare—that shall destroy poverty, 
and take for ever from the human 
breast all fear or thought of it—that 
shall remove all impediments to hap- 
piness between man and man—that 
shall bring about abundance—enjoy- 
ment—pleasure —endless delights— 
daily increasing riches—peace, charity, 
and good-will, now and for ever.” 

It is a pity that, having faithfully 
recorded the eloquent preamble of Mr 
Rational, containing, as it does, so 
much that looks benign and lovely, 
and pregnant with benevolence, I am 
compelled now, by a strict regard to 
truth, to refer to a transaction milita- 
ting against myself, and very discre- 
ditable to the moral regeneration of 
mankind. Seduced by the apparent 
sincerity and actual warmth of Mr 
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Rational, deceived by his sophisms, 
and fairly enslaved by the liberal and 
extensive promises that he held out to 
the eager and necessitous, I became 
at last as zealous a believer in his 
doctrines as poor Ebenezer himself, 
and quite as ready to submit myself 
to the discretion and authority of their 
promulgator. Upon the day succeed- 
ing the above interesting meeting, I 
deposited my trunk of wearing appa- 
rel with the polite proprietor of the. 
pawn-shop. The day following that 
found me placing into the hands of 
Mr Rational one guinea and fifteen 
shillings, the sum obtained from the 
pawnbroker in consideration of my 
constituting him the guardian of my 
property; and, upon the third day, 
the Reformer vanished, carrying with 
him my little all, and the savings of a 
host of humble proselytes. It was 
necessary that I should lose every 
thing, in order to know and feel my- 
self thoroughly the scorned man—the 
expelled and castaway. From the 
fortunate evening when I discovered 
a means of converting my few frag- 
ments of clothes into money, I had 
buoyed myself up against the pressing 
tide of unpropitious circumstances, 
with the knowledge that I had where- 
withal to shield me from want for 
many days tocome. This knowledge 
—this safe conviction—valuable as it 
was for its own sake, was precious, in- 
deed, for the facility and power it gave 
me to look abroad with calm and set- 
tled thought. Famished, and igno- 
rant when and where the hunger might 
be appeased ; cold, shivering, and ex- 
posed, without the prospect of shelter 
or a bed—how could I think—reason 
—form a plan? How could I hurl from 
my oppressed, distended mind, burn- 
ing with apprehension and alarm, ap- 
palled with fear of visitations, un- 
known and fast approaching—the 
crushing weight of present misery? 
It was impossible. But the sudden 
consciousness of my improved state— 
the feeling of having money—or that 
which could at any instant purchase 
it, removed, as with a charm, every 
distressing fear. It placed the ter- 
rors at a distance—where I might 
contemplate them as one indifferent 
to their existence, and, surveying 
them in all their formidableness 
and on every side, I could prepare to 
overcome and crush them, oratleastree 
ceive them with a fortified and governed 
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temper. This ray of consolation 
breaking into the dark day of my mis- 
fortune, was annihilated, like every 
other earthly promise, before the light 
could warm my clouded spirit. Cheat- 
ed by the plausible impostor, but more 
deceived by my own half-formed judg- 
ment and absurd credulity, I threw 
into the air the one defence that stood 
between me and a gaping beggary. 
It was at mid-day that I discovered 
the villany of Mr Rational. I left 
his door, stunned by the information 
which I had received, and then slowly, 
and in desperation, I pursued my way 
out of the hateful town. I passed 
into the suburbs, intending to walk 
until my passion should be dissipated, 
when, if my reason were yet left me, 
I would drag myself once more home. 
‘© Home! home!” I repeated the word 
till I shrieked, franticly laughing. 
Home for me?— With whom? With 
the poor ostler, upon whose bounty I 
had already lived until the food which 
I meanly gathered at his board stuck 
in my throat, refusing to be swallowed, 
held there by shame and self-abhor- 
rence? Was it to him that I could 
now return? No—welcome starvation 
rather; and, if it must come, death on 
thehighway. Should I put again totrial 


the soft and sympathetic heart of Mr 
Chaser? Yes, to be thrown into the 
street with vulgar insolence and bru- 


tality!’ Truly that were worth the 
attempt. Irritated to a degree that 
admitted not of subjugation or con- 
trol, I increased my pace, trembling 
from head to foot with anger and ex- 
citement, and repeating my grievances 
aloud as to a multitude. Schemes 
that might never be reduced to prac- 
tice, were invented by my hot imagi- 
nation—the only faculty of my mind 
that could exert itself; and this let 
loose, became delirious with its free- 
dom—and one after another was dis- 
posed of as impracticable, wild, and 
useless. Still I walked forward, and, 
with my back upon the city, experien- 
ced at least a sense of freedom. For 
three hours I did not slacken my pace. 
Reaching, however, a roadside public- 
house, almost dropping from fatigue, I 
craved permission to rest my limbs. 
It was granted me, and the eye of the 
landlady followed me with suspicion 
into the tap-room.. There I sat, won- 
dering what I should do next. Every 
thing I possessed was on my back. I 
had no ties like other men to bind me 
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to a particular spot of ground; I ae. 
knowledged no preference for any— 
the loveliest of nature’s heaven-begot- 
ten scenes of earth. Generous fields, 
ripe with the sustenance of life, wher- 
ever they might be, in whatever quarter 
of the globe, were now for me to seek, 
and, if I found them, there would I 
recognize my father-land. ‘And I 
will wander,” I continued, ‘ until I 
reachthem. I cannot be deserted en- 
tirely by my God. I shall find a 
haven yet. Punishment I deserve— 
I have received—but He is not a God 
that persecutes unto the end, and who 
delights in vengeance. I will not 
falter. Yet have I not read,” I asked 
despondingly, ‘* of poor and famished 
men, brought to the pass in which I 
find myself, carrying their inefficient 
prayers to man, screaming for bread, 
receiving in its stead a stone ; then lin- 
gering on and sinking, till the friendly 
hedge receives them where they die, 
less pitied and regarded than men’s 
dogs. Itis a horrid death. Heaven, 
let it not be mine!” I wept bitterly, 
for tears were as companions, soothing 
my griefs. The pain was less acute, 
assuaged and softened by the water 
I thanked the landlady, and 
set out again. I did not proceed a 
hundred yards before a fresh sugges- 
tion darted across my brain. I would 
goat once to London, ‘If help isto 
be got,” I said determinedly, as if I 
needed energy and emphasis to per- 
suade myself, ‘* London is the likeliest 
place to meet with it; and if I die, 
where is the fitting place for me to lie 
but near the pauper grave of my poor 
father? Oh, father!’ I cried out, 
bursting agein into wild emotion, 
“‘ could you have foreseen this dread- 
ful hour—could you have witnessed 
this completion of your darling plans 
—what would have been your grief? 
Heaven was gracious when it carried 
you to peace—and to oblivion of the 
world. And my dear mother, where 
is she with her thousand anxieties— 
her indefatigable cares—her fears— 
her mother’s love? What would at 
this moment be the expression of that 
watchful eye that in her, dear one, 
marked so carefully the earliest sha- 
dows of some approaching accident ? 
How terrible would be the violent mo- 
tion of that heart, that shook and 
bended at the boy’s shrill ery of joy- 
ousness! These were sickening, 
maddening thoughts ; and, like a mad- 
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man, I ran along the road, seeking to 
fling off and to escape the intolerable 
load. Night came on, bringing with 
it a lowering sky. Black clouds ga- 
thered overhead, and tracked my way. 
At length they burst, and rain poured 
down in torrents. Wet to the skin, 
and shuddering with cold, I continued 
my journey. I was no longer violent 
—I did not weep. I felt that I had 
reached the height of my calamities; 
and once upon the summit of bleak 
misery, as on the naked mountain 
tops, there is rest, silence, intensity, 
and breathlessness. My road brought 
me to a farm-house. It was a rural 
palace. A fire was burning in a large 
sitting-room, and its cheerful blaze 
made visible a dozen happy creatures 
who formed a circle round the family 
hearth. A halo of rich light sur- 
rounded them. Beyond them, in the 
room, all was darkness. It was the 
delicious hour of unutterable felicity 
—who cannot call it to remembrance ? 
—when the good fire, made sacred by 
our affections, pours forth a stilly joy 
that winds into the soul, rendering 
other light an irksome glare and a 
profane intrusion. Sweet notes of 
music caught my ear as I passed the 
door—some home melody, with power 


to represent the unruffled peace that 


dwelt within. I hurried on. The 
night was growing darker—the storm 
more violent ; the wind howled fear- 
fully, and the rain fell as though the 
floodgates of heaven were opened, for 
a second time, upon a doomed world. 
A new impulse moved me. I would 
return to the farm-house, and crave 
permission to sleep there—in some 
barn or outhouse, in any hole where a 
friendly roof would cover me from the 
pitiless fury of the elements. No sooner 
thought than done. I knocked at the 
door, and begged to see the owner of the 
house. He appeared; a portly man, 
with a rubicund face that seemed aware 
of the soul’s integrity, and made it 
apparent in every look and feature. 
It was a face that I could trust, and I 
asked for shelter, convinced that my 
petition was already complied with. 
The farmer heard me, and took no 
time for thought. ‘Ay, ay, lad,” 
said he; ‘it won’t do to turn a Chris- 
tian into the storm, just after bringing 
the animals comfortably out of it. 
‘What an awful night itis! I should 
be sorry to have my dog init. Here, 
Willy,” he cried out, “take this 
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youngster to the old blue room; make 
him a fire, and give him supper— 
and—do you hear?—dry his clothes for 
him, or we shall be hanged for mur- 
der. There—follow the boy,” he con- 
tinued, addressing me, ‘ and get those 
things from your back as soon as you 
can.” 

«¢ It must have been an angel,” said 
I to myself, as I sat before a crackling 
fire, enjoying a wholesome meal, and 
clad in a shepherd’s dress, with which 
the good farmer had supplied me, 
whilst my own was growing dry; ‘it 
must have been my guardian angel 
that whispered in my ear, and gave 
me courage to turn back. I should 
have trudged on in spite of every 
thing, and died perhaps before morn- 
ing. I shall never forget this kind- 
hearted creature. Oh, that I could 
acquire influence and wealth only to 
display my gratitude to the few whose 
ready hands have drawn me from per- 
dition!” Whilst I was thus dreaming, 
the farmer himself stepped into the 
room. I rose. 

‘‘ Never mind, my lad,” said he, 
motioning me to be seated, “eat away, 
eat away. You are very welcome. I 


' have only come to see how you are. 


They'll make a bed for you directly. 
The men breakfast in the morning 
at six o’clock, and you are quite at 
liberty to join them. Make yourself 
comfortable. They are as much at 
your service as if they were your 
own. All I have to ask you is, that, 
for the sake of those that come after 
you, you wont run away with a blan- 
ket or any other paltry thing in the 
room, as the man did that I gave a 
bed and supper to last year. My 
missus has just reminded me of it, or 
else I had forgotten all about it. It 
isn’t worth your while; for, in the first 
place, stolen things never do a man 
good; and secondly, it isn’t the thing, 
and, as I said before, isn’t fair to those 
who are as badly off and more deser- 
ving than yourself. I don’t mean you,” 
he added, perceiving me changing 
colour. I mean such rascals as the 
fellow I speak of.” I assured my 
benefactor that he had nothing to 
fear from me, and that misfortune 
had not yet made me indifferent to 
honesty. 

* I believe you,” he answered,—* I 
could tell it by your looks; but my 
good lady has seen so much of the 
world, and has been so deceived, that 
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I don’t wonder she is suspicious a little, 
and looks about her. Don’t mind 
what I have said—finish your supper, 
and get a good night’s rest, and thank 
God we have been able to afford you 
both.” 

The farmer departed, and, if he did 
not sleep soundly, it could not be that 
he had not earned repose, or that self- 
reproach disordered and discomforted 
his pillow. 

Existence is a history of contrasts 
and dissimilitudes. Without us and 
within, sunshine and cloudiness vary 
with the hour. Sorrow is set off against 
delight ; enjoyment is heightened by 
misfortune. Our cup of life has mixed 
ingredients, and the draught is oxy- 
mel, Strengthened with a hearty 
breakfast, and cheered by the return 
of smiling weather, I resumed my 
travels, gladdened and encouraged. I 
did not remit exertion, nor lose confi- 
dence, for many hours. Arriving at 
length at the outskirts of a large city, 
I halted, and directed my eyesin search 
of a temporary resting-place. Before 
an ancient-looking inn, the only house 
in view, and at a low table, five or six 
men were seated; by turns talking, 
laughing, smoking, drinking, but prin- 


cipally occupied in discussing the 


merits of an old newspaper. Bold 
with my success at the farm-house, I 
resolved to apply to this company for 
succour. Their looks were, upon the 
whole, good-humoured, and time and 
place were promising. I had hardly 
yet acquired the beggar’s needful 
strength of heart, and I advanced to- 
wards them with a meek and hesitating 
step» Drawing near, I overheard 
cne—the loudest and most disputa- 
tious of the party—arguing with ve- 
hemence a contested point in the de- 
bate. Catching sight of me, he did 
not pause, but pointed to me with his 
finger, and fixed upon me the general 
attention. ‘* Now, there’s a fellow,” 
he continued, as if pursuing his dis- 
course—* he’s another of them; till 
you rid the country of such locusts, 
you'll do no good at all. We are 
eaten up by vagrants, To jail with 
them, say I, or transport ’em, sir, at 
once. I have got a way of treating 
them.” I checked immediately my 
further progress—and went quickly 
forward on my journey. 

I cannot torture myself by a minute 
recital of the wretchedness which ac- 
companied me during the five follow- 
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ing days. I cannot, even in my age, 
look back upon that horrid scene, and 
not be affected with something of the 
pain I felt in passing through it. One 
day I lived upon a portion of bread 
given to me by acharitable baker; and 
on the same night I slept in an un- 
guarded stable, whither I had crept at 
nightfall, unperceived by any one. A 
second day | begged alms upon the 
road, and submitted, for a few pence, 
to the most cruel and degrading in- 
sult, and reproaches too! Ah, every 
one was liberal of these; these were 
to be obtained unasked; reproaches for 
being an idler and a beggar—for not 
labouring, as I should, for my support ! 
One gentleman I found most bounti- 
ful in this respect, and prodigal of in- 
vectives. He was the master of a 
fine white house and ornamental gar- 
den. In the latter he was promenad- 
ing with much stateliness, when I 
ventured to solicit his assistance. He 
started back in great affright, and 
looked upon me with a killing frown. 
High iron gates protected him from 
violence or assault, and, conscious of 
his advantage, he was bold to over- 
bear and bluster. _** Why doesn’t the 
able-bodied rascal get to work, and 
not annoy the public in their houses ? 
It would be more becoming, fellow.” 

** It would indeed, sir,” I replied, 
“and much more grateful to the mi- 
serable wretch before you. Perhaps 
you'll give me work, sir?” 

‘¢ What does the blackguard mean?” 

* Or kindly tell me where I may 
obtain it?” 

‘‘ John,” cried the gentleman to his 
servant-man—* here—go fetch the 
constable. This man will murder me. 
Look how the monster grins. A 
pretty thing to insult a householder 
on his premises. We've stocks, thank 
God, for beggars! Think of that, fine 
fellow.”—And with this denounce- 
ment he strutted off. 

Two nights I spent in the open air, 
gathering what sleep and rest I might 
at the foot of alarge tree. The fourth 
night, suffering from extreme cold, 
benumbed and aching in every joint, 
I crawled to a brick-kiln, hazarding 
my life—too worthless to be taken— 
for a little healing warmth. 

I reached at last my destination— 
reached it, broken down, crushed in 
body and in mind. I had become thin 
and wan from prolonged anxiety. A 
fever was upon me, and my feet were 
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‘sore and swollen. The first feeling 
that I experienced on entering the 
metropolis, was one of vexation and 
vain regret that I had come so far, at 
such a cost, without a single object to 
allure me. “ Fool that lam!”’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘why did I not wait patiently 
in Birmingham? Something might 
have turned up there. I am certain of 
my fate in London.” So tossed and 
beaten was my unsettled and afflicted 
mind! How had it held its seat so 
long? 

It was on a Sabbath-day that I found 
myself again in the great city. I was 
master of a few coppers, which I had 
received early in the morning, passing 
through the village of Highgate. 

Parched with burning thirst, and 
having no appetite for solid food, I 
made my way to a_public-house, 
where I purchased and drank off a 
draught of ale. There, sitting to rest 
my tired and harassed body, I took 
up mechanically the newspaper of the 
day. It was a print that ministered 
to the morbid cravings of distempered 
minds, filled with the weaknesses and 
vices of mankind, dressing depravity 
and corruption in gaudy robes, to 
spare the eye from dwelling on their 


loathsomeness. It was the poor man’s 


intellectual food. Fit reading for the 
child of immortality, with his one 
short day of preparation, dragged 
from the mercenary hold of worldly 
traffic! How full of consolation to 
the bruised spirit toiling for the crust, 
his eye for ever on the earth—his 
first and last, his only home and hope! 
How ennobling to the human under- 
stauding !—how worthy its transcen- 
dent scope and grasp! Here wasa 
column of recorded offences, softened 
down to look harmless and attractive 
—here one of indecent jesting—bhere 
course disloyalty—here witty blas- 
* phemy—and here a string of cruel and 
cold-blooded sophisms—the devil's 
rhetoric, goading the needy, the help- 
less, and the ignorant, to discontent, 
rebellion, and destruction. But there 
was another column yet. In it, the 
broken-hearted, the world-weary, and 
the desperate, might find the sure and 
easy way of vanquishing their care. 
Here they might see hardihood, alienat- 
~ ed from true valour, rushing upon its 
fate, and courting death with most un- 
natural zeal. It was the suicide’s own 
column. I read with avidity the ac- 
counts, gathered from every province 
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in the kingdom, of those ga'lant men 
who, ground by circumstance, escaped 
her tyranny; with their own hands 
severing the bonds that heldthem. I 
was transported with the more roman- 
tic and highly finished pictures im- 
ported from foreign lands, where the 
prurient mind and pen are unrestrain- 
ed in warm delineation. From these, 
I knew the faith and constancy of 
lovers, who, divided in life by cruel 
destiny, pressed to cach other's breast, 
leaped united into darkness and the 
grave; the gambler’s recklessness— 
he who, trying to overreach, was him- 
self deceived, and, losing all, staked at 
last his soul’s best hopes for tempo- 
rary forgetfulness and peace. It was 
a dangerous study in my present sea- 
son of trial and desertion, and I con- 
tinued it until a resolution to live no 
longer, and perish by my own im- 
pious act, informed me that I had no- 
thing more to learn. Death appeared 
here not a grim spectre, as I had been 
accustomed to regard him, but as a 
good angel, coming with healing on 
his wings to conduct the weary and 
the worn to blissful and eternal quiet; 
and ah! did not I long for repose, and 
release from suffering, as the hart 
panteth after the water brooks! I put 
the journal aside, and departed from 
the public-house nerved for the fear- 
ful deed. “ What,” I asked my- 
self, ** what, what have I to live for? 
The love of life, deemed paramount in 
the heart of man, is ‘extinct in mine. 
My affections are with the dead—and 
I will join the dead in death.” I walk- 
ed to the river side, and coolly and 
deliberately marked on a bridge the 
spot from which I would cast myself 
into the water that very night. ‘No 
one,” thought I, ‘shall witness the 
fact—no officious hand shall drag me 
back to misery, and, when I rise again, 
no creature will recognize me, and 
none will be able to aver that I did 
the deed myself. Thank Heaven, then, 
I have but one more day tolive!” My 
fever increased, and thirst became 
again insufferable. My skin was dry 
and hot, and my body now burned 
with heat, and now was chilled with 
cold. My mind was preternaturally 
calm. I drank more ale, and then I 
visited the two churchyards where lay 
in amiable sleep the authors of my 
life—that miserable life, whose flame 
was burning rapidly to the socket. 
“ Ah me!” said [, contemplating the 
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humble sod over my poor father, af- 
ter having spent a long hour at my 
mother’s graceful monument. ** What 
a difference even in graves!” Who 
questions the universal power of 
wealth? Who says it may not pur- 
chase immunity from sickness, and the 
ills that flesh is heir to? True, it 
cannot. But if in this brief sojourn- 
ing it takes from them the poignant 
stings that indigence inflicts—and 
moves the bitter from the cup that all 
must drink, its claim to honour and 
regard is not to be contemned. Well 
do I remember the gratefulness with 
which my father spoke of his partner's 
funeral—how he thanked God that he 
had been able to bury her with decen- 
cy and respect, and to place over her 
dear head the sculptured structure and 
the engraved memorial! ‘‘ He could 
not have lived,”’ he said, “‘ to see her 
loved remains dishonoured.” What 
had been his own fate? Had I not 
lived to witness the violation of his 
sacred corpse? Had I not seen it, in 
its thin deal case, mingling in a row 
with a dozen pauper coffins, over 
whose tenants the one divine service, 
hastily performed, was all too long and 
tedious for the pampered minister of 
God? Had I not seen coffin after 
coffin carried to the remote and well- 
defined portion of the ground, distant 
from putrescent respectability and the 
aristocracy of worms’ food? Had I 
not seen, too—oh! dreadful spectacle 
—shell piled upon shell, plashing in 
the watery earth—the topmost (and 
that was my father’s) not reaching to 
the water’s thick and mudded surface ? 
Yes, I had seen all this and more, and 
gazing once again upon the grave, the 
melancholy scene was re-enacted, and 
my own dark purpose was confirmed. 

It was six o’clock in the evening 
when I entered the street in which I 
had dwelt from my birth, until I left 
it to reside in Cambridge. A foolish 
desire to look upon the old house and 
to take leave of it for ever possessed 
me, and had compelled me to retrace 
my steps, after having arrived for the 
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second time at the river's bank. A 
superstitious feeling, inherited from 
my mother, prevailed over the reason 
that was left me; the visit presented 
itself to my mind in the form of a 
duty, and—strange incongruity !—I 
was afraid to destroy myself until I 
had religiously accomplished it. 

The church bells were tolling— 
calling the multitudes who thronged 
the streets to prayer, and notifying 
to me the hour of my departure. I 
continued still very feverish, but my 
mind was wonderfully composed. 
There was no tumult there—no dis- 
order—no irregular mixing of ideas. 
I was aware of every thing that took 
place. I could reason—and, listening 
to a discourse, I felt myself able to 
reply to it steadily and fully. If I 
crossed the road, and passengers en- 
countered me, I stopped suddenly 
still, bowed, and permitted them to 
passon. ‘“ Surely,” said I, “a mad- 
man could not do that. He would 
not be alive to these refinements of 
behaviour.” I intercepted a gentle- 
man on his road, and requested him, 
with many polite expressions, to direct 
me to a neighbouring street. He did 
so. I answered him again. We 
parted. It was another instance of 
my sanity. I endeavoured to recall 
to memory the events of the last few 
years. They rose without an effort— 
one after another—in regular succes- 
sion. Who should say that my intel- 
lect was not as bright as sunshine ? 

I passed a dissenters’ chapel. Many 
persons, men and women, were hur- 
rying into it. It was alarge square 
building—looking like a theatre, and 
the folks were crowding about the 
place like playgoers. A small knot 
of young men prevented me moving 
forward. One of them spoke. “Come, 
old fellow,” said he to his companion, 
Jet us go in—only for the fun of 
the thing.” He entered the chapel, 
and the rest followed. I, scarcely 


knowing what I did, went immediately 
after them. 
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THE NORMAN CONSORIPT. 


By DEttTa. 


Oh! leave the lily on its stem; 

Oh! Jeave the rose upon the spray; 

Oh! leave the elder-bloom, fair maid’, 

A.d.isten to my lay. COLERIDGE, 


I. 
TueE good, the wise, ever their country love 
With deepest fervour—else, how can it be? 
There all our sweetest pleasures have been shared ; 
There all our dearest visions have been dream’d ; 
There were we born; there glow’d our childhood’s sun; 
Parents and kindred, friends, all whom we loved, 
All who love us, are there ; and, when we think 
Of what the earth affords of happiness, 
The yearnings of the spirit turn to home. 


I. 

Here, in the silence of delightful eve, 

Under the canopy of this broad elm, 

While murmurs far below the osier'd stream, 

And gleams, as ’twere a speck of gold, beneath 
.Grey clouds—pale evening’s couch——the vesper star, 
’T will yield ta memory pleasant scope, to trace 
Back through the past the windings of a tale, 
Simple—but full of sorrow ; tis of one 
Whose home and heart were in another Jand, 

And all the hopes that stirr’d that heart—though here 
Life’s lamp its latest flickering lustre shed ; 

And, o'er his ashes, the sepulchral boughs 

Of yon old yew-trees shed congenial gloom: 

A course erratic—from the day, when first, , 

Over a son so dear and dutiful, 

His weeping mother hung on Julien’s neck, 

And bless’d his parting footsteps, to the time, 
When, ’mid the heather of yon mountains blue, 
Came to his wasted frame the sleep of death! 


Ill. 
Behold him by the waters of the Seine, 
Blue in the morning light, a happy youth, 
Singing behind the team his country’s songs— 
‘*¢ Red Roncevall,” or “ Marlbrouk to the Wars ;” 
Hard by, engulf'd in summer foliage, shine 
The white walls of the domicile, tlhe home 
Where first to light open'd his infant eyes. 
He was a father’s only son; his sisters 
Loved him, as sisters love an only brother; 
And many a year flow’d on with joyful sound ; 
But yet his bosom knew not full delight, 
Till, by the stile, Jeannette seal’d with a kiss 
Their mutual vows—and Julien’s bliss was full! 
Ah, kings might envy happiness like that, 
Which then made earth an Eden to his eye! 


Iv. 
Months in this soul’s delirium pass’d, such months 
As life before or after knows not of— 
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The heyday of the heart—the halcyon tide 
Of hope without a-cloud—the jubilee 

Of being ; and what pride gleam’d in his eycs, 
When fair Jeannette, refusing others, gave 
Her hand to him, under the evening star, 

As hinds, with music, on the village green, 
Danced with their loves to celebrate the May ! 


v. 

What sorrow darken'd o’er thy Father’s house, 
When came the Prefect to its door, and call'd 
His son to arms! — It was a putting out 

Life’s cheeriest light ; the old man saw the hope 
Of his age perish; felt the iron pierce 

His soul; and when, in garb of blue, with plume 
And sword and sabre-tache, the garden gate 
Young Julien left, the patriarch after him 

Gazed wistful ; while prophetically fell 

Over his mind a cloud, through which he cast 
His latest gaze, as conscious that, on earth, 

He ne’er might see him more :—then turn’d him in, 
To solace those who, sobbing by the hearth, 
Sorrow'd aloud, nor would be comforted! 


VI. 

Yet must we pass not o’er the girl, who wept 

Not less for him, because she wept alone— 
Unseen—and dreamt at midnight, and at morn, 

Of all the manifold dangers that beset 

A soldier's devious path. Ah! faithful still, 

She sigh’d for him in solitude; she pined— 

As if the vacant earth no other held— 

For him in city-crowded streets; and while, 

To the blue concave and the glittering streams, 
*Mid moonlight sang the nightingale, she thought, 
How from the same grove came the same wild notes, 
When, hanging on the arm of Julien, she— 

Her bosom heaving with tumultuous joy— 
Through the green meadows stray’d so gaily home! 
Yet did she hope—for love is strong in hope— 

That he would come—must come, and make her his— 
For passion which can cease was never true ; 

That soon the blessed day would dawn, when war 
Should hush his stormy trumpet, and lay down 
The sword ; and ever as, beseeching alms, 

In faded, tatter’d garb a veteran pass’d, 

Who talked of fields whereon in youth he bled, 
Pleased, and yet sad, she listen’d, and alway 

(His wants relieved) would bless his parting steps. 


VII. 

How pleasureless for her each week pass’d o’er— 
Each month; no Julien came at even tide, 

As he was wont, presenting her with lilies, 
Rosebuds, jonquils—that paint the varying moods 
Of summer ; and at vintage time she sought 

In vain for smiles, that oft had caused her heart, 
In its small nest, to palpitate; the dance 

Had lost its charm with him— its life ; the eve 
Its fragrance, and the beautiful full moon, 

Amid the amplitude of azure sky, 

The magic which had melted her to love, 
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Yet, to illume her darkness, sométimes came 

A pleasant letter, and her eye would glance 

With sparkling light, as of his feats she read— 
His marching toils, of mighty rivers cross’d, 

And castles storm'd; nor the less full to her 

Of interest, his faithful, fadeless love 

For sweet home-scenes, and her, his own, his dear 
Jeannette; and though escap’d him half-told fears 
Of foreign warfare, yet more often glow'd 

With hope his page; and he would write of things 
Familiar—of the farm and fields—of flocks 

And herds—and household things; until at length 
So seem’d to brood his heart on Normandy, 

She felt assured he could not but be true ! 


VIIt. 
Grim clouds fell on that sunshine, blotting out 
The cheerful light, and mantling earth with black. 
Yes! years of silence came, voiceless and dim, 

A melancholy void, in which she heard 

Not of him; and as news of battle stunn’d 

The public ear, and lamp-illumined streets, 

The peal of cannon, and the toll of bells, 

And festal toasts, and long, rejoicing shouts, 
Proclaim’d proud victories won, amid her tasks 
Pensively would she pause, and heave a sigh 

To pleasant memories ; and a tear would start 

In her blue eye; for Death with Glory dwells ; 
And martial laurels owe their gloss to blood! 


IX. 

Far from his native vales, the trade of War 

Plied Julien by the banks of winding Rhine :— 
Day after day, with threatenings terrible, 

In opposition frown’d the mighty hosts, 

Austrian and French, like two huge thunder-clouds, 
Pregnant with death : morn after morn he heard, 
In trumpet clang, dread prelude to the fight 
Proclaim’d ; and moving columns spake of war! 
At length the tempest burst; from morn till eve 
It raged; and showers of blood made saturate 
The shrinking earth—deep colouring all the streams. 
Down sank the sun over the fields of strife, 
Foe-clad, and doubtful still. ’T was horrible 
That carnage, with the darkness only stemm’d 
For a brief space, to be with morn renew’d. 

An obstinate contest, a determin’d fight, 

A sanguinary scetie was that, The waves 

Of conscious Danube redden’d with the blood 

Of her own sons, and proudly on her banks, 
Their native banks, her gallant Germans fell :— 
But vain their valour, vain their patriot blood 
Profusely pour'd, their utmost efforts vain ;— 
But, only for a while, could Archduke Charles, 
With all his powers, Napoleon’s fiery march 
Impede ; and Wagram’s sun looked mournfully, 
Down from a clouded sky, on his defeat. 


x 
Years—chequer'd years of sunshine and of shade ! 
Much Julien saw of war and of the world, 

Of cities vast, and Alpine solitudes, 

Of hamlets beauteous, and of vales laid waste— 
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Scenes wild and wonderful, but knitting him 
(Whether like Simplon grand or Tempe soft) 
Only the more to his ancestral home. 
But as refulgent eve, with sun that sets 
In gold, may follow a tempestuous day, 
At length "twas his—when Austria to the feet 
Bow’d of o’ermastering Gaul, and German strength 
Submitted to dictation, with a show 
Of mock humility that mantled pride— 
At length ’twas his—when o’er the autumnal banks 
Of Rhine hung ripening harvests, and the grapes 
*Neath the blue skies mellow’d on every tree— 
To cross the boundary, and to breathe once more 
His native air, where looks benignant day 
Down on the Norman vales. 

Who was the first, 
(When the old household-dog had welcome whined,) 
To greet thy steps and fall upon thy neck ? 
Who, but fair-hair'd Jeannette, thy loved, thine own! 
Oft in night-visions had she fancied thee 
A weary sojourner in hostile lands ; 
Oft in her day-dreams started, as some step— 
Too fondly omen’d thine—approach’d ; but now 
Imagination had been changed to truth : 
She hung upon thine arm; in thy dark eyes 
Read love; tales wild and wondrous from thy lips 
Listen’d ; and felt a life in every vein. 
Ah, haleyon days, too blest for earth! ah, lull 
Elysian, too profound! ah, golden link, 
Celestial, binding past to future cares ! 
Scarcely for them the doors of paradise 
Were open’d, when they shut ; and, meteor-like, 
Sank, as it shone for them, the star of bliss. 
Tor scarcely had the moon, whose crescent light 
Beam’d on their nuptials with a waning horn, 
Silver’d September midnight—three short weeks— 
When summon'd to the south, a call to arms 
Compell’d him from his yearning heart to tear 
The clasping loveliness of poor Jeannette, 
Too soon a lonely wife. 

Home left behind, 
Bereaved and miserable Julien, 
’Twas thine from Pyrenean Alps to gaze 
Down on Castilian meadows, where the hind 
Scared by prophetic sounds (the roll of drum, 
And the shrill trumpet-call) his rose-clad cot 
Left desolate; and to the unscared birds, 
The golden fruitage of his orchard trees. 
But not, as wont, around the eagle glow’d 
The halo of success ; not, as of late, 
(8rooding above the armies of proud France,) 
Sat bright-eyed victory ; an aspect malign 
Blasted her cause, when Britain, proffering aid 
‘To leaguer’d Spain, laid in the lightest scale 
Her great preponderance. Along the meads 
Of Tagus flash’'d the bold, united arms 
Of Wellesley and Cuesta; while increased 
In strength by reinforcements from Madrid, 
And by Sebastiani’s hosts, opposed, 
Rush'd Victor to the attack in confidence : 
But vain the challenge and the charge; repulsed 
At every point, the assailants soon became 
The assail’d; and, routed, from the carnaged scene, 
Plunged thro’ Alberché’s waves, and left the field. 
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XI. 
St George’s banner, floating o’er that plain 
Victorious—as the smoke-clouds died away, 

To show the blue of Heaven,—there was he found, 
Julien, low lying wounded on the turf, 

Surrounded by the foe; and with the dead, 

A ghastly crowd, surrounding him in silence. 

But mercy dwells with valour, and the brave 

In the defenceless find no enemy ; 

So was he nobly cherish’d ; so his wounds 

Were stanch’d; and, as a brother, was he watch’d 
With care fraternal. But when lingering health 
Again his eye relumined, and, at eve, 

From the barr’d lattice it was his to look 
Pensively, while the clouds all roseate glow’d, 
Words may not tell the sickness of his soul, 

A pining captive, or in what drear hues 

The misty future of this life was limn’d! 

Home, and the sunshine of his boyish days— 

Love, and the fondness of his wedded life— 

Were with him in his dreams ; but, when he woke, 
The sound of foreign tongues was in his ear 

Still, and Despair’s black burden on his heart. 
Julien, thine only solace was the sight 

Of Nature in her woods, and soft green hills, 

And winding rivers, and translucent sky ; 

These were to thee like balm, and wandering winds 
Brought healing with the scent of flowers. At length, 
One sunny afternoon, the signal gun 

Told of arriving ships, and the sea-breeze 

Fill’d bellying sails, which came to bear thee o’er, 
And others, to captivity’s drear home. 


XIt. 
As darkens round the Polar night, when sets 
Summer’s last sun behind the wastes of snow, 

So was it with poor Julien, as he left 

Thy pier, white Cadiz, and the circling hills 
Waned far at sea upon th’ horizon’s verge :— 
Seem’d almost that the chain was snapp’d, which bound 
His soul to earth; and death had been to him 

A blessing, had no other tie but self 

Link’d him to life :—but, oh! his dear Jeannette, 
The early widow’d, when he thought of her, 
Sitting within her solitary home 

Forsaken and forlorn, yet, bird-like, still 
Caroling the songs he loved so much to hear— 
Then felt he thraldom’s bitterness—the heart 

Of manhood swell’d within his burning breast 
Again, with palpitating hope, which through 
The darkness of despair a lonely ray 

Shed tremulous, yet bade it keenly own, 

That honour and that love taught him to cleave 
To being, for his own sake, and for hers. 


XIII. 
Two years pass’d over !—miserable or blest, 
Time flies alike irrevocably on, 

And, to the prison gates, a guarded swarm 

Of motley captives for admission came. 

Julien was gazing down, aud there he saw 

One, who had been his school-mate in old times, 
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When friendships such are form’d as after years 
Know not. Ah, childhood’s sunny, sinless days! 
Then little either dreamt, (how could they so ?) 
That, ’mid the destinies of coming life, 

One day it would be theirs, with sighs, to meet 
In fetters, on the far and foreign shore 

Of Scotland, scowling o’er the German sea. 

Ah! never, never, when with careless steps 
They roam’d, in search of cluster’d nuts, thy groves, 
Aveiré ; or with dripping locks, the waves 

Clove of thy summer pools, with bloom o’erhung. 


xIv. 
Wildly gazed up the captive, as he heard 

The voice that ever *‘ Pierre de Costé” call’d. 

At length he saw the beckoning hand, and knew 
The face—half hidden by the iron bars— 

Of his old friend ; and fall of pleasure was, 

And full of grief, their meeting, thus, afar, 

* Mid strangers, by misfortune’s billows brought 
Together, where their very speech was strange : 
And eager was their talk ; for much Pierre 

Could tell of home-scenes, and how, feebly old, 
Seated beside his door, look’d Julien’s sire ; 

And how his mother, unforgetting, rear’d 

On the house-wall a rosier, watering it 

With care, and looking on it as an emblem 

Of one who was away ; and, how his sisters 

Grieved for his absence—fondly grieved—and long’d 
For that reviving day, when they should hear 

Of all the danger he had seen and shared : 

But when he came to speak of young Jeannette, 
(The loved, the lovely, the admired of all,) 

A troubling sympathy withheld his voice, . 
And, from his looks and faltering, Julien saw— 
How could he else ?—for love is eagle-eyed— 

That fate for him had mix'd some bitter draught. 

«‘ Heavens! is she dead? Oh tell me!” he exclaim’d. 
“© Nay””—answered kind Pierre, “‘ she is not dead, 
At least was not when last I heard of her ; 

But much I dread”—and in his eye a tear 

Shone glistening forth—* that, for this weary world, 
She is not long; for ever since she lost 

Her babe, thy fairy image, hath she droop’d, 

A blasted flower ; till, like a spectral form, 

She walks the earth, and knows that autumn’s leaf 
Shall drop from off the sere tree on her grave.” 


Xv. 

The iron through the captive’s spirit pass’d— 
From that hour Julien was an alter’d man; 

Misery hung o’er him, as December's fogs 

The bare hill-top: he kept apart from all, 

Spake little, and ate less, and seldom slept ; 

While o’er his sunk eye press'd the shadowy droop 
Of rumination—and unquiet thought— 

And desolation—though to none were told 

The woes, that like a weight oppress’d his heart. 


XVI. 
How brook’d he then his vassalage, how brook'd 
His tortured spirit the engirding thralls 
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Of dire captivity ? afar from home, 

And cut off from his kindred by that sea, 

Whereon triumphant waved Britaunia’s flag :— 
Night after weary night, he dreamt of peace ; 
Morn after morn, awoke to find such dreams 
Bright as the rainbow, but as vanishing ;—* 

And if, mayhap, dazaled his eyes had been 

In his young years by glory, he had paid 

Dearly for the delirium of such thoughts— 

Dearly in household ties asunder burst’; 

Dearly on carnage-cover’d fields of fight ; 

Dearly in sad privations, wants, and woes 
Unspeakable, sore travel, and wild nights 

Spent under angry skies, that dash’d around 

Their lightnings and their thunders ; or with frost 
Thick’ning the blood, while, o’er the drifted snows, 
Howl'd to the moonless darkness the fierce winds. 


XVII, 

Pierre de Costé in his misery died ; 

And, in a neighbouring spot, beneath green trees, 
Upon a Sabbath morn, they buried him :— 

More wretched now grew Julien, left alone. 
Words may not tell his wretchedness,—at morn 
When native airs, breathed on the flageolet, 
Melted his manly heart to woman’s mood, 

And tears fell trickling down ;—at eventide, 
When thoughts of home rush’d on his love-sick mind, 
And his dead unseen babe, and dying wife, 

Came, on the red beams of the setting sun, 

To haunt him in the silence of his cell, 

How pass’d his melancholy hours, poor wretch, 
Hope dying in his bosom, and despair 

Before him flitting, spectre-like and wan! 

’Twas autumn now; the face of nature seem’d 

In grim decay accordant; yellow leaves 

Whirl'd round his desolate dwelling on the blast, 
And, sinking in the brawling rivulet, spake 
Prophetically of death. The robin came, 
Morning and evening, to his window-sill, 

Singing its dirge-like song ; the clouds wept on, 
Shower after shower, day after weary day ; 

And Desolation, with her magic power 

To scorn the strong, and blast the beautiful, 
Touch’d the sere fields—which wither'’d as she pass‘d. 


XVIII. 

Poor, broken-hearted captive, what were now, 
Tell us, the notches on thy calendar ? 

Sick with the woes of hope-deferr’d, ’twas thine, 
After deep rumination in the calm 

Of lonely pensiveness, and on the couch 

Of unrefreshing slumber, to resolyve— 

Yea, cast thy life and safety—on the chance 

Of darkling flight: bright must have been the gleams 
Of hope, and dreary the succeeding doubts, 

As scheme on scheme abortive look’d or fair. 
Hour after hour, night after tedious night, 
Mole-like ’twas thine, in silence and alone, 

To ply thy tiny implements, and bore 

Through solid walls thy imperceptible, ' 

Yet certain way; until, oh, joy of joy! 
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Sigh’d thro’ the crevice the contending winds, 
And with their soothing whispers lull’d thy toil. 
For liberty or death the daring die 
Was east; and it was thine, in silent haste— 
Though still the footfalls of the sentinel, 
Pacing his rounds, appall’d thee at thy task 
With their dread echo—to the appended cord 
To trust thy weight, and, from the fosse below, 
Wait casual opportunity of flight. 


XIX. 

So !—bravely done !—no mouse is stirring yet ! 

How must thy heart have throbb’d— how must thy knees 
Have tremulously bent, when, with held breath, 

O’er the exterior wall’s chevaux de frise 

Down thou did’st drop with a despairing crash— 

And, instantly, upon the startled night, 

Peal’d gun of sentinel, and woke the drum 

Its call to arms. Kindly for thee, the moon 

Was slumbering in the interlunar cave, 

And darkness, o’er the starry eyes of night, 

Had drawn the curtain of her clouds. Again 

Shot follow’d shot, drums roll’d, and jangling bells 
Spake to the mountains and the vales—alarm ! 
Unheeded all, if heard, by thee the stir ; 

All terrorless—despair no terror knows ;— 

Forth thou didst rush, blindly and wildly forth, 
Through hedge, and mire, and stream, and stubble field, 
As from the slough-hound flies the fox, or dove, 

On wings of fear, the swift-pursuing hawk } 

Through meadow and yale, up mound and craggy steep, 
Bramble-o’ergrown, or tangled with wild weeds, 
Headlong thy frenzy bore thee—on—and on— 

A chance-directed way, till weariness 

O’ercame thee, and thy strength, exerted long, 

Fail’d with the traces of the purpling dawn. 


XX. 

Poor Julien, prison-freed, what new array 

Of woes awaited thee! Although thy chains 
Broken were cast aside, and liberty 

Look'd on thee from the sky, and the green groves, 
The waters, and the fields, and mounting birds, 
That carol to the morning, yet, alas! 

Rolls like a serpent, girding in the land, 

The guardian ocean ;—how canst thou escape ? 
Far is thy native shore; no fisher’s boat 

Could reach it; enemies, with Argus’ eyes, 
People the waters; and each rising gale 
Speaks to thee of grim floods impassable ! 


XXII. 
Why lengthen out a melancholy tale? 
How long ‘twas thine to lurk none know ; in vain 
Would fancy draw the line on vacancy. 
Yet oft, "twas doubtless thine, from summit blue 
Of Moorphoot, or of Pentland, with th’ uprise 
Of sun to gaze down on the far-off sea— 
To gaze with yearning heart abroad—yet know 
No hope, and feel no refuge near; while earth 
Seem’d but a larger dungeon, barring out 
From thy fond grasp the objects of thy love !— 
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How long ’twas thine to linger, none may tell, 
Till famine pinch’d thee, and thy desolate state 
Grew, day by day, more desolate ; human home 
Even the lone cottage with its roof of thatch, 
And solitary tree, amid the moors— 

* Twas thine to shun, and human charity 

Thou did'st not dare put to the venturous proof. 
Weak, miserable wanderer of the night, 
Tatter'd, and starved, and pale, and woe-begone, 
To whom the sun but as a beacon rose 

To guide to thine the footsteps of the foe! 

How long with the wild tenants of the heath 
Didst thou sojourn: ’mid rocky Lammermoor 
Drink from the Whitadder ; and, with the bird, 
‘That hails the orient sun from Humbie wood, 
Share hips and haws, and berries of the hedge ! 


XXII. 

As autumn into winter grimiy stole, 

And fell in cranreuch the descending dews 
Nocturnal, and the sun-light fainter grew, 

‘The soldier waned into the child—so weak, 

So helpless, that his feeble hand scarce served 

‘To scoop the water from the brawling brook, 
Wherewith his thirst to quench, and when from sleep, 
Under the yellow bramble’s twisted boughs, 

On the moist sward he woke, strength was not left 
Again to raise himself; yet, as he mark’d, ; 
Over the Grampian mountains in the west, 

With look forlorn, the red descending sun, 

He thought how then the landscape must have smiled 
*Mid his own loved and lilied fields, where Seine 
Waters the vale, reflecting in its mirror 

The gold and green of orchard boughs, the shade 
Of vine-clad mounts, luxurious with their ripe 
And clustering grapes, and the perpetual flight 

Of circling doves, too happy to be still— 

And on his vision’d sleep arose the roof 

Of his paternal cottage, studded o’er 

With blossoms of the everlasting rose ; 

And its gnarl'd sycamore, alive with bees 

For ever humming ; and the garden plot, 

With its green pot-herbs and its bordering flowers. 
Anon before him, almost still a girl, 

Stood his own dear Jeannette, her blue bright eyes 
Cast downward, listening modestly the praise 

Of his warm words; and ah! so beautiful, 

That earth with her had nothing to compare! 

Till, by degrees, the sunlight of the scene 

By gloom is shrouded ; and in mourning weeds, 
Pale and emaciate, now he sees that form 
Scattering white spring flowers o’er an infant's grave-—— 
This might not—could not last ; and when at length 
Death on his pale horse came to set him free, 

And open’d for his entrance that dread gate, 

That darkling leads we know not where, but hope 
To happiness—it scarcely could be known, 

(So soft was his departure,) as the dew 

Falling on flowers unheard, or windless snows 
Moffling in white the unfrequented moor. 
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ANTI-CORN-LAW DEPUTATION TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


In our country, the home of free 
men and of strong institutions, there 
is a tendeney to violent language, 
which is not understood upon the 
Continent. Such language would not 
be natural, if it were not prompted by 
the unaffected ardour of our political 
feuds; such language would not be 
prudent, if it were not neutralized for 
inflammatory effects by the imperturb- 
able resistance of our deep-laid social 
institutions. Even real intemperance 
of thought, and in quarters the most 
influential, may be tolerated as the 
pledge of sincerity in partizanship ; 
and absolute excesses in action have 
been often viewed with pleasure, as 
expressions of our habitual privilege 
to be careless and bold speakers where 
the omnipotence of law is perfect. 
Accordingly, to talk of “an alarming 
crisis” in a public journal, to threaten 
a minister with ‘ impeachment”’ in 
Parliament, or a demagogue on the 
hustings with ‘ the Tower"—produces 
in this country no commensurate ex- 
citement. Even * the brink of ruin,” 
to which consummation a minister or 
a measure, in so many thousands of 
eases, bas been taunted with leading 
us, is a phrase heard without emotion 
by him who most cordially adopts the 
hostile sentiment which it announces. 
We are even proud of a parresia, or 
habit of plain speaking, which ex- 
presses our earnestness upon great 
questions of national interests, where 
it is so salutary that partisanship 
should be always in earnest; -and we 
are proud of occasional excesses, where, 
in order to disregard the obvious perils 
which attend them, it is clear that our 
coufidence must be unlimited in the 
social system by which such perils can 
be disarmed. It is a great attainment: 
of political wisdom—to have reached 
the power of dealing with the most 
delicate and sensible among national 
susceptibilities, the liabilities to sud- 
den panics or frenzies, as with the 
coarse organs of the rudest and most 
vigorous among public necessities. 

Yet in this: power there is a weak- 
ness; and in this security there lurks 
a possible danger. The very same 
habit, which inclines us and makes it 
safe to exaggerate a visionary peril, 
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disposes most of us to slight a true 
one. There never has been a nation 
mofe constitutionally carried than our- 
selves towards a reckless defiance of 
all plots and conspiracies and dangers, 
such as those which dare not come 
forward to the light. Nearly all our 
tragical eatastrophes in the East have 
arisen out of that one source. Refusal 
to take seasonable warnings, undue 
confidence in the oaths or promises of 
enemies, and contempt equally unrea- 
sonable for the power of lurking con- 
spirators, have been the snares by 


which, many times in Hindostan, once 


in the interior of Ceylon, lately, in too 
memorable a case, beyond the western 
frontier of India, and hereafter (as 
much we fear) in China, our generous 
and bold style of national character 
has been, and yet will be, suddenly 
decoyed and betrayed into ruin. In 
such dangers the suddenness must ever 
be achief element. To give them a 
chance against power so profoundly 
organized as ours, whether at home or 
abroad, it is essential that the danger 
should mask itself, should approach us 
in disguise, and should act upon us by 
what, in Scottish or Roman law, is 
called * concussion’”’—in a sudden cu- 
mulative surprise upon all our means ~ 
of resistance. A danger of this nature 
menaces us at this moment; but not 
from the quarters usually suspected. 
We afe often warned in our news- 
papers against the Baltic fleet of Rus- 
sia. Thirty sail of the line, with a 
suitable land force, might (it is ima- 
gined) be equal to a coup de main ; 
not as for any durable object—that 
would be extravagant—but it might 
avail for a momentary triumph on 
their part, for a Jong humiliation on 
ours. We, however, speaking indi- 
vidually for ourselves, lend no faith to 
the tales of Russian enmity. Neither’ 
in the Russian government nor in the 
Russian nation have we ever been able 
to trace any vestige of that anti-Bri- 
tish feeling which is so clamorously 
charged upon them. The danger it- 
self, the possible motives on the part 
of Russia, the overt acts alleged, all 
alike have hitherto shown themselves 
to be mere phantoms of crazy fear, or 
fictions of design nursed by our own 
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newspaper press. France, on the other 
hand, is really dangerous. France 
cherishes the deadliest hatred to our 
name and grandeur, which nothing 
will ever propitiate short of our pro- 
stration at her feet. And, unhappily, 
France stands in a position of unpa- 
ralleled advantage for giving an effect 
to her enmity beyond the natural reach 
of her power. It is a further unhap- 
piness for England—that the sudden 
calamity which has robbed France of 
a mature successor to the crown, will 
henceforward greatly promote the one 
great scourge of that country—a vin- 
dictive war-party. Equally for France, 
for England, for Europe, the death of 
the Duke of Orleans is the most dis- 
astrous of events; and viewing it in 
its relation to a long and stormy mi- 
nority, we are unable to mention that 
single change in political aspects 
which could in one day have broken 
upon great Britain with so sad an 
omen. | The funeral bell which pro- 
claims a requicm for the departed 
prince, will be the knell of vanishing 
rest and withered prosperity through 
many a day for Christendom. 

But neither France nor Russia is 
for us the true fountain of danger ; 
or, if at all such, only in combination 
with danger that is intestine. Our 

, own population it is, our working po- 
pulation, which has for some time as- 
sumed an attitude most threatening to 
the public peace. Not that, on any 
spontaneous impulse, the working 
people of this land would ever have 
become the embattled foe of the laws 
which protect them, or of the property 
which has reared them—we do not be- 
lieve it. All Jabouring populations 
are indeed tainted with essential jaco- 
binism. All are too ready to suppose 
the inequalities of wealth, which are 
the buttresses and conditions of na- 
tional prosperity, mere results of po- 
sitive law. All are too credulously 

. predisposed to the notion—that, by a 
reasonable alteration of law, the exist- 
ing wealth might be otherwise and 
more equitably distributed, which, in 
fact, never could have existed at all 
except a3 the creature of law as it is ; 
and we, whv often talk with poor men 
on this subject, have rarely found them 
other than jacobins at heart, and jaco- 
bins, supported in their ereed by short- 
sighted delusions ; presupposing as 
eternal existences, on the one hand, 
those very institutions of productive 
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industry, which, on the other, they 
were virtually presuming to be de- 
stroyed by an equal partition of pro- 
perty. ; 
But this respects the intellectual 
errors of the poor. Speaking of them 
morally, we are convinced that a vast 
power of self-restraint is eternally 
working in that class; a power of 
patience, of long-suffering, and of es- 
sential justice, wheresoever they can 
be made aware of its claims. The 
working people of this island are not 
naturally envious—not jealous ori- 
ginally of the advantages held by 
others. In no quarter of the island 
do they train their children to inso- 
lence against the rich. For privileges 
of birth and rank they have universally * 
a natural respect. And for all en- 
dowments of intellect, as well as at- 
tainments of education, except only 
where they point towards ornamental 
arts, naturally striking them as frivo- 
lous pursuits, the poor have almost an 
excessive veneration. 

There are many honourable, many 
admirable features apparent in the 
labouring population of this island: 
and chiefly, we repeat, that they are 
a race naturally prone to just feelings, 
The deeper is the judgment awaiting 
those who have misled them! Natn- 
rally we should harbour no distrust of 
our native population, in any city or 
province of the island. But how is 
it to be expected that those should 
resist for ever, who are besieged on 
the one hand by poverty, or even at 
times by heavy suffering, and on the 
other by tempters in organized suc- 
cessions, many of them gentlemen 
highly educated, to the apprehension 
of the poor, who taunt them with 
patience as with a crime, and irritate 
them to insurrection as the sole sal- 
vation for their order? Amongst 
these taunting misleaders none have’ 
shown so pernicious an activity as the 
Anti-Corn-Law League ; and no sec- 
tion of that body have become more 
infamously conspicuous, by literally 
pledging themselves to subornation of 
rebellion amongst the poor, than 
the deputation of one hundred and 
fifty who harangued the Prime 
Minister on Saturday the 9th July. 
Greatly it was doubted at the time 
whether the insolent series of lam- 
poons on the senate and laws of 


the land, calling itself ‘‘ the Charter,’ 


ought to have been received as a 
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petition by the House of Commons. 
One thing we are sure of—that the 
name, equally arrogant and ridiculous, 
of the Charter, ought not to have been 
recognised. Such a title familiarly 
conceded in debate, though but for a 
purpose of identification, recognises 
that puerile pamphlet as a solemn in- 
strument emanating from some kind 
of authority, however insufficient, and 
representing some responsible national 
interest. Equally it will be doubted 
whether the Prime Minister ought to 
have received a deputation from a 
body unknown to the Jaws, and known 
only to the public by efforts the most 
incendiary upon record, to madden 
the people by lies into insurrection. 
And, for our own parts, we have no 
doubt that Sir Robert Peel would not 
have received them, had he antici- 
pated the language which they held. 
It is clear that they waited on the 
minister for no purpose of practical 
use to any body, but simply that the 
impression which they could not 
make by legislation, and which we 
venture to assure them they never 
will be allowed to make, they might 
partially effect by public insolence. 
The times of Mr Pitt in one respect 
were more dangerous; they were 
times of war; otherwise they were 
much less dangerous than our own: 
and sure we are, that he suspended 
the Habeas Corpus act on a far inferior 
warning of danger than was thrown 
out by these men as a gauntlet of 
defiance. What is it they say? They 
proclaim that, if the Corn-Laws are 
not abolished, they will taunt and 
mock the labouring poor for not 
rising. It is not the poor only, it is 
the government whom they assure 
that, in case of insurrection, they will 
not “ put forth their little finger to 
resist it.” They dare to say this 
before the leader and representative 
of the state! But let them be assured 
that the forbearance of Sir Robert 
was not meant for them. Partly it 
wasin prosecution of that policy which 
he has adopted specially towards the 
malecontents of the nation—Fortiter 
in re, suaviter in modo—partly it arose 
from this feeling, avery just one, that, 
in ordering the police to eject them 
summarily from his doors, he would 
too certainly have been thought to 
avenge the personal insolence directed 
against himself. One man made it 
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a question whether the minister had 
a heart to feel for the distresses of his 
countrymen. Another, unaware how 
often Sir Robert has himself, in the 
most manly tone, reverted to the con- 
nexion of his family with the manu- 
facturing industry of the land, thought 
to mortify him by the most irrelevant 
references to old recollections of Lan- 
cashire, revived for no purpose that 
could be made intelligible. 

It is useless to dissect a mass of 
absurdities that has been separately 
refuted on so many thousands of occa- 
sions, that the public is sick of the 
subject. To do the party justice, 
they dealed less than usual in damaged 
political economy ; the most judicious 
men amongst them made it their 
duty in this instance to confine them- 
selves to insolence on their right, and 
menaces on their left. But a few of 
the duller men tried the old game of 
argument, in the course of which it 
was really comic to see the effect pro- 
duced amongst them, by the sudden 
delivery of a shot in reply (though 
only by way of question) from Sir 
Robert. A Mr Hey worth, from Liver- 
pool, was running on fluently—most 
musical—_most melancholy—on the 
subject of the town which he repre- 
sented for the hour. Unfortunately, 
he so entangled this case with that of 
Southwark, which he had seen more 
recently, that the two strands of his 
speech cannot be effectually referred 
to their proper subjects, so that it is 
difficult to say what he meant. Pro- 
bably it was “the general question” 
that he wished to argue, leaving it 
doubtful which thing he had seen in 
Liverpool—which in Southwark. But 
the minister, remembering better than 
himself the particular town for which 
he acted, suddenly brought him toa 
“lock” by this guery between wind 
and water, “* Had the trade of Liver- 
pool fallen off?” The disease of 
* locked jaw” is most distressing. 
Mr Heyworth grew sulky. He knew 
what was coming. With any body 
else he might have easily settled the 
business by a “bounce.” But the 
first Lord of the Treasury—that was 
not the man to answer by Anti- Corn- 
Law tricks. Doubtless, Sir Robert 
had the official returns from Liver- 
pool in his side-pocket. After some 
rumination, Mr Heyworth replied, 
‘¢ that there was a host of unchartered 
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shipping in the docks!” Sufely he 
might say that. When was the time 
that such a host would not have been 
found? Between her voyages, and 
during the interval'in whico she is 
uader repairs, pretty nearly every ves- 
sel is uochartered. The minister, 
without condescending to notice this 
evasion, then put his question in an- 
vther shape. ‘“ Had the value of the 
exports from Liverpool fallen off ?” 
Mr Heyworth, growing more intense- 
Jy sulky, mutters some reply of that 
kind which used to be dismissed in 
the old logic-schools by the short re- 
joinder—* Nihil dicit.” 1n reality, it 
is merciful to suppress Mr Heyworth's 
answer, for it is in the teeth of his 
next answer, insinuating generally a 
failure in that exportation which im- 
mediately after he insinuates to have 
been the sole practival resource. But 
the inexorable miuister will not leave 
his struggling fish till he has landed 
him. It is better than a comedy to 


see the “ wrigglings” of the victim. 
Sir Robert Peel.—“ Did 1 under- 
stand you to say that the exports had 
been diminished ?” 
‘¢ Here he is again,” thought Mr 
Heyworth to himself, and doubtless 


looked behind him to see if the door 
was open for retreat in case of a fourth 
shot. The trick which he now tried 
as a final resource is really clever, 
though it leaves us aghast at the 
honesty and sincerity of the delega- 
tion, and from the minister took away 
all further motive for pursuing his 
man. 

Mr Heyworth.—“ The exports must 
‘be increased, when the consumption 
ut home is diminished.” 

What did he mean? He meant to 
equivocate. Sir Robert, he meant, 
should understand him thus: ‘* Why, 
if you will press me so keenly, of 
course | must acknowledge the truth, 
that the exports from the place in 
question, the Liverpool exports, have 
increased.” So much he designed 
that Sir Robert should accept in pay- 
ment of facts: but, as a bit of theory, 
he meant to add—‘ This increase, 
however, only represents and compen- 
sates a loss to the same amount on the 
home consumption ;” meaning, in 
short, to sport the unintelligible by po- 
thesis, that there might be a spurious 
exportation, produced a3 a mere re- 
action of a domestic failure. The 
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minister, who cared nothing for his 
theories, satisfied that he had extorted 
his fact, and after so severe a run for 
it, turned off to other game. But Mr 
Heyworth's intention is jesuitical. lu 
his report of the mission and his com- 
mentary, he will say, that by “ must,” 
he meant not the coercion of physical 
necessity ; no, he meant a moral cver- 
cion, that the exports ought to have 
risen, in order to make amends for the 
failure in home sales. He will affect 
to have meant only an absurd hypo- 
thesis, or a mere prudential reflection, 
either that failure in one way had 
caused a sort of suspicious advantage 
in another, or simply that he had 
meant to say, “ I don’t know any 
thing about exports.—I am sure they 
ought to have increased, in order to 
make up my losses.” But he may 
thank his own ambiguity that this 
meaning was not apparent, or Sir Ro- - 
bert would not so easily have parted 
with him; and, after all, the door 
would have proved his only retreat. 
Upon * Brookes, Esquire,” who 
doubtless surprised Sir Robert by the 
news that he was commonly reputed 
and surnamed the futher of the la- 
bouring poor, or a large class of them 
in Manchester, we have no words to 
waste. We are grieved only to find 
Father Brookes spending exactly 42} 
lines of small print on his own private 
case, whilst to his children the unna- 
tural man allows only 131. But, 
what is worse, very angry is his lan- 
guage on his own case, which he 
places foremost; he winds up in a 
fury— Every thing he had was at 
stake, and there was no time to be 
lost; whilst the other is milder than 
milk, and is placed as a little casual 
appendix or afterthought. Besides 
this,” that is, besides the agonizing 
case of Father Brookes, or—(now 
we look again at the precious docu- 
ment)— “ But, in addition to this, 
the people were starving.” How does 
he know it? Why, says he, “ they 
looked as if they were.” Besides, they 
were, “in short,” dyiog of hunger. 
And another thing, which is this— 
they kept “ coming in crowds to him, 
“every day.” ‘ Coming more and 
more,” which he calls getting * worse 
and worse.” But his pleading on be- 
half of his children, is but tame after 
his explosions on account of ‘* self and 
partuers,”” However, he takes leave 
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in good style; he makes himself up’ 
fur mischief, squares at Sir Robert, 
and protests that he will die “an agi- 
tator” —we presume in a wash-hand 
basin ; to him we shall owe a tempes- 
tas tn matula ; like the Lord Grizzle, he 
exclaims—* I'll be a rebel.” 

These men are really entertaining ; 
one only has left an abiding shock 
with the public—the Reverend Mr 
Lowe from Forfar. There was au- 
other ‘reverend’ among the spokes- 
men, a gentleman from the iron dis- 
tricts. Bat he said little beyond 
generalities, and did not outrage men’s 
sense of what is most entitled to pro- 
tection from mob profanation. To 
this Mr Lowe it was, we doubt not at 
all, that a few nights after a member, 
speaking in the House of Commons, 
fervently addressed his hope and be- 
lief that, in the event of an insurrec- 
tion, those would be first hanged who 

~ had tampered with the Bible and with 


the authority of their own profession 


to rouse others into madness. This 
Mr Lowe, expressly as instruction for 
the Prime Minister, cited from the 
Scriptures — He that withholdeth 
corn from the poor, the people shail 
curse him.” Yes, and we also can 


cite from the Scriptures: it is written, 
for the instruction of the Lowes and 
popular seducers in this age, “ Cursed 
se he that maketh the blind to wander 
out of the way: and all the people 


shall say—Amen.” We have also 
seen it written elsewhere—‘ Cursed 
is he that putteth foolishness into the 
heart of the poor, and placeth a lie in 
the lips of the hungry.” ; 
With respect to the reality of th 
distress, now and since Christmas al- 
leged as a ground for menacing ap- 
“peale, either to the government or the 
legislature, we are to a certain de- 
gree sceptical. We deny a xational 
distress ; we desire to suggest acaveat 
against the random impressions ga- 
thered from newspapers. It is no pur- 
pose of ours blankly to impeach the 
occasional statements of suffering 
amongst the poor, where they stand 
upon any reasonable basis of circum- 
stantial details; where these details 
are consistent ; where proportions are 
assigned, numbers computed, funds of 
relief honestly confessed, and the pre- 
sent condition of the town collated 
with the past. In half-a-dozen cases 
we confess the suffering ; and, to use 
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an argument of Sir Robert Peel's, we 
take the sting out of our confession 
by that very feature of it, which forms 
its saddest aggravation ; viz. that it ex- 
ists, and is beyond all special redress. 
We disarm the vile incendiary for all 
those purposes which are really con- 
templated in its propagation, by insist- 
ing sternly on this reply—the reply of 
Sir Robert Peel—that upon a com- 
merce so prodigious as ours, local 
cases of depression must arise concur- 
rently with the enormity of its expan- 
sions. The picture is painful, so long 
as it is insulated ; but is no more an 
argument of an absolute growth in any 
principle of evil amongst us, than the 
occasional deaths amongst the specta- 
tors in a Roman amphitheatre were 
an argument of any absolute growth © 
in the Roman rate of mortality. Of 
eighty thousand spectators, more than 
two thousand would actually die with- 
in the year, which gives alarge allow- 
ance to each particular day. And 
under a commerce so immeasurably 
transcending all precedents of past 
ages, it is hopeless to wish or to fancy 
that much annual oscillation—much 
local excess of labour—much sudden 
failure of resources, should not eter- 
nally be undulating the general level 
of prosperity. This dark’ arrear of 
evil, this entail of suffering, follows all 
modes of industry as a shadow follows 
a body. And Sir Robert Peel, in press- 
ing that truth lately for seven or eight 
separate timesupon the alarmists of the 
hour, indicates pretty clearly his pri- 
vate judgment as tothe real quality of 
those local ebbings which here and 
there mark the brief retrocessions of 
the general commercial tides. But 
are we sure, or is Sir Robert sure, 
that the provincial depressions of trade 
simply express its periodical fluctua- 
tions—the local intermittings of a 
pulse which still beats with equal 
strength at the heart? May it not be, 
that with some such revolving oscilla- 
tion, (sure to pass off in the general 
eycle of changes,) some permanent 
ground of declension is now unhappily 
becoming steadily confluent? Not im- 
possibly this may be true in special 
cases: and Paisley is perhaps one of 
those cases; Burnley a second; and 
Stockport a third. But in such an 
event, or whilst tie event is doubtful, 
there is always this dilemma; having 
its causes at home amongst ourselves, 
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the distress is reparable; we may al- 
ways look cheerfully to its relief :— 
having its causes in America, or any 
where else amongst foreigners whom 
we cannot control, Sir Robert Peel 
is entitled to infer that government is 
not answerable for the calamity. The 
same logic, which should establish 
that for Paisley there is little present 
prospect of restoration, by showing 
that the blow given to her prosperity 
has been ab extra, would establish be- 
yond all controversy, that the mischief 
is not imputed to our domestic legis- 
lation. For, as to the pretence founded 
on our Corn-Laws, that (if otherwise 
tenable) is not so here; since the 
sunny season and the wintery sea- 
son of Paisley, as much coincided 
_ with our refusal of American corn as 
the withdrawal of that American de- 
mand. Wherever the present alleged 
distress, being found real, is no more 
than one of those chills or alternating 
states of depression which belong to 
¢ommerce by its general nature, we 
must seek for its solution in the unex- 
ampled magnitude of our own. And 


this caution we must bear along with 
as—that, although most other pheno- 
mena of civil society have been tried 
on every scale in past times, so that an 


experimental learning survives for ad- 
monition, here we are left entirely to 
our own guidance; here we are thrown 
upon our own chances, interpreted by 
our own sagacity; for the case is 
new. The ratio to the total resources 
of a state borne by the separate re- 
source of a foreign commerce, is so 
much without a precedent for us 
in the feeble attempts of all former 
communities—so vastly have we gone 
a-head of all other cases, that we 
are now voyaging an untried sea; 
there are no charts to guide us; we 
must keep sounding, and vigilantly 
look out for an experience which is 
not yet accumulated on the rolls of 
history. So far from being entitled to 
understand the morbid actions—the 
pathology—of such a stupendous sys- 
tem, even the natural and regular 
course of its physiology is yet but par- 
tially known. 

On the other hand, wherever the 
distress (being real) is of a kind which 
leads us to suspect special or local 
causes, apart from the general torpors 
incident to commerce as a whole, we 
venture to say, that one or other of 
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the two following agencies will be 
found concerned in it, The first is, 
that which has been recently dwelt 
upon by Sir R. Peel; and, in spite of 
the factious attempt to discredit the 
argument by altering it, we are satis- 
fied that in theory it is as sound, as in 
practice it is adequate to the solution 
of the recent embarrassment in Lan- 
cashiree Mr Cobden has laboured 
unworthily to have it understood and 
propagated that Sir Robert Peel had 
charged these embarrassments upon 
machinery ; and with no other appa- 
rent motive than by way of placing 
himself in a flattering position of con- 
trast to the Premier—as the enlight- 
ened theorist struggling against the 
bigoted minister. But in the mean 
time the minister said not one word of 
what he has been made to say. He 
explained, in the clearest way possible, 
his assent to the doctrine—that ullti- 
mately all improvements in machinery 
tell for good ; that ultimately they re- 
absorb, and more than re-absorb, that 
population, which, in the first stage of 
their action, they have thrown off as 
an excess. It was little likely that 
Sir Robert Peel should overlook this 
final tendency of machinery to fill up 
the vacuum which itself had caused ; 
nor did he; nor could a mule, cob, 
or donkey, have seriously under- 
stood him to do so, seeing that he 
took special pains to protect him- 
self against that misconception: but 
what he did say was, that, pending 
the transition, during that interval 
when the exoneration of superfluous 
Jabour is proceeding, and whilst the 
re-absorption is yet far in arrear, such 
a change must work a present evil. 
The labour-market, being overcharged 
for the time, cannot but cause irregu- 
lar action in the relations of masters 
and workmen, until it has worked it- 
self free—until the old proportion is 
restored between the demand for hu- 
man labour and its supply. The very 
use, profit, and value, of the improve- 
ment is, that it dispenses with human 
labour; that 10 per cent, suppose, of 
the labour formerly required is now 
no longer required. This sudden ex- 
cess created in one element of pro- 
ductive power, must naturally cause ¢ 
collapse for a time. Such a collapse 
Sir Robert Peel asserted to have been 
recently caused by assignable agents ; 
and the time during which that col- 
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lapse would be likely to operate, is 
precisely the present time. It is in 
evidence, that, during 1838, com- 
menced the introduction of a new and 
much superior machinery. As in- 
volving a question of present cost, 
many men continued for a season to 
use the old. They compromised be- 
tween the instant loss on commuting 
the machinery, and the gradual loss 
on retaining that which obliged them 
to employ more human labour. But 
at length, by slow degrees, the new 
machinery has every where ejected 
and superannuated the old; and the 
consequence to the labour market is, 
that one class of artisans (by circum- 
stantial returns to the minister's ques- 
tions) suffer to the extent of 7} per 
cent on their former wages—these 
are the card-room hands; another to 
the extent of 9 or 10 per cent—these 
are the weavers; and a third, viz. the 
Spinning department, to the extent 
even of 30 per cent. They have been 
reduced from 23. 1ld., upon every 
1000 hanks, to 2s. ld. This states 
the proportion of loss to those who 
aré still employed: but unavoidably 
it has happened, that one portion of 
the labourers has been thrown out of 
work, or else, in numerous cases 


where it has been amicably agreed 
that all should be retained, all have 


been put upon short time. So that, 
in many instances, the evil has been 
double—less work, and, upon each 
given quantity of work, less remune- 
ration. 

Such is the Premier's account of the 
present embarrassment, so far as it is 
real—so far as it is not due to general 
ebbs and flows of trade—-so far as it is 
not specially explained by a special 
cause.' Can any thing be more reason- 
able, more agreeable to the agencies of 
change, known to have been in mo- 
tion since 1838, as their natural result, 
or more adequate to the solution of 
the present distress as its natural 
cause? And, if this be so, the condi- 
tion is one of hope. It is aclear case 
of transition, and shown to have been 
in operation through three and a half 
years. Atthe present moment it is 
believed to have been completed. 
The re-ascent may now be expected 
tocommence. And it is no fair in- 
ference, that, upon each subsequent 
improvement, there will be a corre- 
sponding collapse of local industry. 
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The duration of the present transition 
argues the large extent of the change 
in the machinery. It is a new era. 
And hence are to be explained those 
tales, current in the Heuse of Com- 
mons, about cotton-mills selling for 
a fourth or fifth of the original cost, 
Such cases, where any have arisen, 
are not common : the mere advertise- 
ments of all newspapers in those dis- 
tricts show satisfactorily that cases of 
great depreciation are anomalies, and 
pure accidents under accidental cir- 
cumstances. Not only the machiner 

had been superannuated, but it will 
be found on enquiry that this machi- 
nery was old in its class, crazy, good 
only in a partial sense for its mate- 
rials. And two cases we have seen, 
probed by searching statements, where 
even this relation of the machinery to 
the new standard had not really pro- 
duced the main depreciation: the 
situation it was that had become de- 
preciated. Every body acquainted 
with the revolutions in a great town, 
as with Manchester, for example, must 
remember large cases of building pro- 
perty losing three-fourths of its com- 
mercial value bya simple translation of 
the mercantile centre to the extent of 
three furlongs. Nay, we ourselves at 
one time had a pecuniary interest in a 
building, which ceased to be available 
on any terms in its old function of a 
merchant's warehouse, simply from 
the shifting eastwards towards Cannon 
Street, &c., of the mercantile quarter 
—although by less than one-fourth 
part ofa mile. In fact, the tales re- 
peated in Parliament of depreciated 
mnills or factories, are the grossest fic- 
tions with which partizanship has ever 
dealt. There are not six cases, as to 
the numerical amount, that can be 
made out, except by the scandalous 
trick of reduplicating the same case 
under variable names ; secondly, these 
few cases are any thing but represen- 
tative or exponential appraisements of 
the general value belonging to cotton 
properties ; and thirdly, the undeni- 
able contracts—made and making— 
for building new mills, together with 
the absolute returns (in the minister’s 
pocket) of cotton wool sold for home 
consumption, greater considerably in 
the last six months than in any former 
year whatever, put down summarily 
and peremptorily all the efforts of in- 
surrectionists to make out a momentary 
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case of declension generally upon the 
cotton interest. The ease is torn out 
of their hands violently. Sir R. Peel 
was compelled, by his official station, 
to treat the deputation with civility. 
But it will be seen that he declined to 
enter upon any discussion with them. 
And the reason was briefly this; most 
of what the delegates urged was mere 
matter of opinion or conjecture; but 
a few points, which they relied on 
as matters of fact, were privately 
known by Sir Robert to be false—ri- 
gorously false. He had in his pocket, 
at the moment when they were plead- 
ing their fabulous legends, returns— 
arithmetical returns—from the Cus- 
toms and the Excise, upon the several 
heads of tea, coffee, sugar, cotton, and 
tobacco, which dissipated their argu- 
ments by blowing to the winds their 
pretended “ facts.” 

For the general case, therefore, we 
doubt that the ministerial explanation 
is the true one; not machinery per se, 
but machinery in the process of tran- 
sition. ‘The improvements had been 
important enough to demand a gene. 
ral change; and this required an ex- 
tent of funds which could not be fur- 
nished in one year: the transition has 
occupied more than three; and the 
sure reaction has not yet set in with 
force. But we promised a second 
argument in addition to that of the 
Premier, which we are satisfied has 
some share in the explanation of our 
periodical torpors. It is a view of 
the subject too much overlooked. 
What would be the result, if, in the 
merchants’, or the royal service, upon 
the perpetual recurrences of ships 
paid off and crews dismissed, there 
were an effort made to rear up anew 
succession of nautical servants ;—this 
would not be impossible, as it seems, for 
aseason. Rarely, in any ship’s crew, is 
there more than a proportion of able 
seamen ; the majority even in the best 
manned vessels of the royal navy are 
landsmen. Here would be an opening 
for oppression of the seafaring class ; 
but it is one that would rectify itself 
within three months. Now, on the 
contrary, in the case of manufacturing 
artizans, a similar opening arises per- 
petually ; and it is improved to the 
uttermost against the poor man, but 
with a steady reaction upon the nation 
in the end; it is the master manufac- 
turer, and he only, who slips away 
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from the pressure—between the first 


sufferer and the last. The case is 
notorious in its facts—it is simply 
the relation of these facts, amongst 
each other, which requires exposure. 
Stockport furnishes an illustration at 
this moment. A languor, or even a 
torpor, has settled locally upon that 
district. Many hands are discharged. 
What is the course pursued by the 
commissioners? It is this—it is a 
course openly avowed ; and at Paisley 
even more so than at Stockport—In 
distributing the relief furnished by 
the funds, whether local, or subscribed 
by persons at a distance, the commis- 
sioners do their utmost to expel the 
applicants from the town. With 
what view? Simply to lighten the 
pressure on the town resources. And 
with what effect? ln Scotland, 
where the regular parish relief is too 
slender, and resting on too narrow a 
qualification to offer any definite 
temptation to a pauper, this is done 
simply with the effect of scattering 
the evil; the pauperism is diffused, 
and, to that extent, the town is re- 
lieved. In England, the effect is to 
throw back all who are aliens, as re- 
gards that particular town, upon the 
parishes where they have settlements. 
A momentary benefit is thus obtained 
for the town. But this soon ceases. 
On the next revival of trade, a new 
stream of population is tempted, by 
high wages, from Wales, or other 
regions, in which, from the poverty 
of soil, the smallest advance of popu- 
lation is found to be an excess. 
But soon, and almost periodically, 
comes another and another case of 
commercial languor. Againtheexcess 
of hands is thrown off. Again a re. 
lief fund is administered (under what. 
ever name) by those who have the 
means of almost bribing the people 
into exile. And again the same cycle 
is run through. And in this way has 
prospered for fifty years an unnatural 
stimulation to population, which in- 
jures every body concerned except 
the manufacturing capitalist. He par- 
tially rids himself of his superfluous 
hands, and of his contribution to those 
rates which he chiefly has loaded. 
He suffers no inconvenience when 
the oscillations of trade bring round 
an opening for profit upon fresh 
labour. He calls for it, and it 
comes. And he is not appalled by 
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the certainty that a year or two 
will throw a large portion of this 


labour upon charitable funds. For 
he knows that to some he will be able 
to say “go, and they go.” And for 
so many as do not go, the supporting 
funds are but in a trifling degree Ais. 
He has gained upon a thousand. He 
loses by 20 that may swell Ais share of 
the rates. Iu short, this is an evil 
which, without a registration of hands, 
is not susceptible of redress. And yet 
it has become one main cancer, prey- 
ing upon our vitals for half a century. 

Such are two among the leading 
explanations of commercial distress, 
so far as it rests upon general causes. 
Is the present distress, supposing it as 
extensive as is affirmed, general or 
special? Both, possibly. The special 
causes will vary, and are best studied 
by those whom they concern. With 
the general causes the nation is con- 
cerned ; and here it is less important 
to search for fresh light, than to use 
such as we have. ‘There is a fact— 
too gloomy to be welcome — upon 
which we have long obstinately clused 
our eyes. tis that which Sir Robert 
Peel has lately summoned the nation 
to look at steadily, viz. that commerce 
is, by its nature, subject to fits of tor- 
por; not by any accident, but by mere 
necessity of human affairs. Through 
a space of 40 years, we undertake to 
cite from journals or reports of Par- 
liament an unbroken velay of 40 annual 
reiterations such as this—‘*‘ In the pre- 
sent distressed state of trade” —or this 
—** In consequence of the prevailing 
distress.” Always it was said—“* The 
distress is an accident.” It was no acci- 
dent. Alwaysit was said—* /¢ will de- 
part.” Yes, but to return after a brief 
interval. Always it was said—“‘ The 
public prosperity willrevive.” Yes, but 
again and again to be eclipsed. At 
length it becomes a prudent people to 
open its eyes upon the broad undeni- 
able truth—that the motion forwards 
of all extensive commerce is not along 
a line of levels, but along a line of 
continual fluctuations, of periodical 
descents, of inevitabiedepressions. 

Now, returning to the particular 
views of the distress put forward by 
the Anti-Corn-Law Deputation, we 
may observe,— 

1. That they promise facts, but 
give only theories. Henceforwards, 
they say, it will be impossible for Sir 
Robert Peel to pretend that he does 
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not know the state of things; at last 
he knows all. What dves he know? 
As regards ¢heir contributions, no- 
thing, absolutely nothing. No num- 
bers—no rates—no funds—no ratio of 
unemployed to employed—of last year 
to this year; nothing specitic but 
what is extravagant—nothing definite 
but what is false. Fabulous tales are 
told about a dead dog at Dundee—a 
dead cow at Burnley—a dead calf, we 
believe, at Stockport. These being 
false, are circumstantial ; whatever 
might be true is wilder than dreams, 
The people, it is said, are “ perishing 
by wholesale ;” and thereturns of mor- 
tality report no increase on the rate. 
The people are ‘ without food,” and 
the excise reports an increased con- 
sumption of tea and coffee. Trade 
has * dwindled away,” and the cus- 
tom-house reports an increase of ex- 
ports. Manufacturing has * dwindléd 
to nothing,” and the sale of cotton is 
unprecedented. ‘The people are emi- 
grating, says Mr Cobden, by “ hun- 
dreds of thousands ;” and the Canada 
returns show an emigration of about 
16,000, or the number annually ex. 
pected at this period of the summer. 

2. That the delegates talk great 
swelling words of having stood be- 
tween the people and famine; and, 
secondly, of having stood between the 
government and insurrection. But, 
it seems, they will do so no longer. 
Gu, empty, but guilty babblers, and 
do your worst. 

3. In other respects, the delegates 
hold a language of ruffian menace, 
which would have consigned poorer 
men to the tread-mill for six or nine 
months. And it is to be hoped that, 
with the intentions which they pub- 
lish, even they will not long escape 
punishment; men of moderation and 
fewer words certainly would not. 

But these consequences are person- 
al, and not worthy to detain us for a 
moment. From the consequences to 
the nation, we single out those which 
will attach to the three doctrines fol- 
lowing, now propagated with frenzy 
amongst the poor :— 

Ist. That the government, or the 
legislature, is responsible for the suste- 
nance of the people. This needs but 
to be stated, in order to suggest the 
territic effects which are likely to fol- 
low. 

2d. That commerce ‘is unlimited, 
acd that neither population nor pro- 
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duction is capable of running a-head. 
One man puts the contradiction to this 
doctrine ina lively form. At this 
moment, he says, our power in ma- 
chinery is capable of supplying the 
planet; and with six months’ notice 
we could supply another equal planet. 
We used to wonder on what basis 
this doctrine of illimitable trade could 
be built. We ascertained it, two years 
ago, in a conversation with a Radical 
politician of some note. It rests upon 
ignorance: ignotum pro magnifico. 
In some small degree our friend the 
Radical relied upon the obscure popu- 
lations between Hungary and Greece, 
but much more on the three great 
chambers of Southern (or Mahome- 
tan) Asia. There is an old craze 
about these regions, as if, in fact, the 
unlimited officine gentium for modern 
times. Meantime the romance has 
melted away before modern light. The 
Turkish or western chambers may be 
viewed as reaching to the Tigris; the 
middle, or Persian part, from the 
Tigris to the desert on the west fron- 
tier of ffghanistan; the third or Aff- 
ghan chamber tothe Indus. The first 
two have been decaying for two cen- 
turies. All three may average for 
each 900 miles across, from west to 
east. Allthree do not average nine 
millions a-piece in population; and, 
for effectual demand, one man from 
Central Europe may count for thirty 
of these improgressive Mussulmans. 
3d. That free trade in corn will es- 
sentially vary the condition of the 
manufacturers. Our dimensions will 
show that we are not going to molest 
the reader with a discussion. But, as 
this was the very object of the depu- 
tation with which we are dealing, one 
word we must say at parting. Look into 
the Chronicon Preciosum—a book of 
which these worthies never heard—of 
Bishop Gibson. You will there observe, 
with interest, that three centuries back 
we in England were liable to famines ; 
look back for two and three more, the 
famines were frightful in extent and in 
frequency. Pretty much in that state 
of advance is Poland. Four years in 
ten appear to be famine years. Now 
with us the dearest wheat which 
we remember occurred forty-two 
years ago; the price in the highest 
markets [which then varied much 
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amongst each other for want of good 
roads to equalize the distribution] was 
exactly double of what it isnow. That 
was the highest ascent for above forty 


years. But imagination cannot pic- 
ture the woe which will descend upon 
England when depending on Poland 
for one-third or one-fourth of her un- 
paralleled demand in a year of unex- 
pected famine. The price will be up 
to eight and ten pounds a quarter ; 
warning there will be none; and the 
misery will be that of Jerusalem under 
siege. One famine is also usually 
succeeded by others. But even for the 
first, twenty-four months after the re- 
peal of the corn-laws, it is worth con- 
sidering what will happen. On the 
first opening the ports, if the year 
should be an average year, it is held 
by the free-traders that wheat will 
fall to 47s. Lord Brougham, who has 
often showed how little he is master of 
Ricardo’s Economy, threw out this 
unquestionable remark a few weeks 
back, that wheat would very soon rise 
in price. Why? Naturally from the 
increased demand on Poland. And 
this he said to console the English far- 
mer. But any economist knows, that 
a rise or change of any kind, conse- 
quent on disturbing the equilibrium 
between supply and demand, would 
fall back again on the restoration of 
that equilibrium. But another sort of 
increase there is upon the price which 
will never fall back. The augmented 
demand of England will force Poland 
upon inferior soils; and that will, in 
one year, cause the new price of 47s. 
to ascend by 5s. or 7s. The price 
will then have reached a very English 
average of 52s. to 54s., at which it 
actually ranged for four successive 
years about ten yearsago. But every 
expansion of our population will carry 
this higher; so that, in five years at 
furthest, we shall be back at our pre- 
sent English prices; and then, tell us, 
tutelary angel of England! what will 
have become of our present English 
security? War will come at last. 
But keep ‘hat out of sight. Famine 
and famine price will come within five 
years, and then few will be at lei- 
sure to think of the woe to the de- 
ceivers; the ery will be, * Alas! for 
the dupes!” 


[To use sarcasms with the vulgar, saith Swift, were to attempt to eut blocks 
of wood with razors; and in the spirit of that observation, we, Christopher 
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North, take leave to say, that as far asthose mischievous vermin the‘ Anti-Corn- 
Law League” are concerned, all our admirable correspondent’s profundity of 
reflection—his classic eloquence—bis indignant sarcasm—are utterly wasted 
and thrown away. He alludes to books, to regions, to persons, to topics, to 
motives, to objects, of which these worthies never did, nor ever will hear, read, 
know, feel, or see, any thing whatever. It is humiliating to reflect on the sort 
of notice which these ignorant and vulgar babblers have contrived to attract, 
by dint of their persevering impudence and intrusion. Only think with what 
. profound contempt and disgust they must have been secretly regarded by 
the consummate statesman into whose presence they had contrived to 
wriggle on the occasion which has called forth the foregoing article! One 
has no patience to think of the precious time of one on whom such tre- 
mendous responsibilities and exhausting exertions are imposed by the nation, 
being wasted for even a second, by such creatures as these; and we do trust that 
such a serious nuisance will not be repeated. Personally, these parties are ob- 
scure and ignorant enough to warrant only a casual expression of contempt for 
them, their sayings, and doings ; but it is painful and shocking to reflect on the 
systematic and mercenary wickedness of their intention. That they have utterly 
and ridiculously failed, however, though in many respects favoured by circum- 
stances, is a cheering evidence of the power there exists at all times in England 
of exploding humbug, directly its presence is perceived by the good feeling and 
common sense which distinguish us as a people. Let us therefore hear, and 
see, and think no more of these gentry ; who must, however, be henceforth 
under the surveillance of the police. Let their creditors also look sharp after 
them. As for Sir Robert himself, we have watched his every movement since 
he was called to the helm of affairs, with the deepest interest and anxiety; and 
at the close of his first and most enemorable session, have no hesitation in 
expressing our conviction that he has exhibited many of the most transcendent 
qualities of a statesman. His unbroken suavity of manner—his patience, 
fortitude, and resolution, amidst scenes cf exquisite trial and difficulty ; his un- 
flinching and disinterested devotion to business—the amazing accuracy and ex- 
tent of his practical knowledge, and the masterly readiness and precision with 
which he applies it, so as to baffle—to prostrate—to palsy the opposition arrayed 
before him—overpowering them at all times and places equally with eloquence, 
reasoning, and knowledge; on all these accounts, Sir Robert Peel ought to 
be regarded by his countrymen at this moment with feelings of the deepest 
respect and gratitude. There are, undoubtedly, one or two parts of his policy 
which we have regarded, and do regard, with the utmost anxiety—but we 
nevertheless look forward to the future with hope and confidence. For what 
he has already done, and for what we expect from him, we say heartily 
“« semper honos nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt.”—We had scarcely 
penned the last few lines, when we heard a peal of laughter from an 
old friend and contributor who chanced to be in an adjoining room: and, 
rushing into our sanctum with a newspaper, he told us that the “‘Anti-Corn- Law 
League” had received an exterminating kick from the greatest man of the 
age—our Great Duke—of whom they had had the prodigious audacity to 
seek such an audience as they had unfortunately obtained from Sir R. Peel. 
Here follows the note of the Duke, which we will thus place permanently on 
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record—thereby also giving a certain sort of permanent notoriety to * P. A. 
— Esq.» Brown's Hotel.” 


** London, July 16, 1842. . 

“ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents bis compliments to Mr 
Taylor. 

« He is not in office in the Queen’s political service. He is not entrusted 
with the exercise of political power. He has no control over those who are. 

** He begs to be excused for declining to receive the visits of deputations 
from Associations, or of individual gentlemen, iu order to converse with him 
upon public affairs. 

«« But if any gentlemen think proper to give him, in writing, information 
or instruction upon any subject, he will peruse the same with attention. 


« P, A. Taylor, Esq., Brown’s Hotel,” 


‘¢ The Duke has received three notes from Mr Taylor on this subject.” 


This is the right way to deal with the “ Anti-Corn- Law League.”—C.N,] 
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